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Some time ago, a French critic, Mr. Blum, in a striking 
article in La Revue de Paris, wrote to the following effect: 
French thought since the time of the Revolution has evolved 
according to a great curve which to-day returns to its starting 
point, thus forming a vast circle. We stand to-day almost 
exactly where our ancestors stood about a century ago after 
the transition period ending with the fall of Napoleon and 
beginning with the Restoration in 1814 and 1815. Artists, 
poets, writers, philosophers of that age had assumed an atti- 
tude of protest against that rationalism and scepticism which 
was the characteristic of the eighteenth century. Now our 
artists, our poets, our writers, our philosophers of the present 
age show the same disposition towards the Rationalism—or, 
we sometimes call it Realism, the word does not matter— 
which is the characteristic of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. A wave of idealism, of religiosity, sweeps the world 
of thought almost as if nothing had happened during the last 
hundred years. Our generation is ready for the Méditations 
of a new Lamartine, for the Poémes Bibliques of a new Vigny, 
for the Confessions of a new Musset, for the Contemplations 
of a new Victor Hugo. 

And indeed, to-day we have already witnessed much more 
than was announced in that curious prophecy. Some of those 
who are unmistakably the standard-bearers of the morrow 
have offered more than the Romanticism of a hundred years 
ago, more than the vague “tourment de linfini” of Vigny 
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and Musset, more than the semi-pagan religiosity of Lamar- 
tine, more than the agnostic spiritualism of Victor Hugo, 
more even than the merely esthetic Christianism of Chateau- 
briand, or the rationalistic Protestantism of Madame de Staél. 
This is no less than the traditional Catholicism of France, 
which is now revived in the writings of some of the prophets 
of the younger generation, the orthodox Catholicism of the 
priest, the Catholicism of the repenting sinner, the Catholicism 
of the France which had been honored by the title of “ Eldest 
daughter of the Church.” And therefore,—one ought to em- 
phasize it too—this is more than the pseudo-Catholicism of 
a Huysmans, or of a Maeterlinck; those two men, who at 
most may be called precursors, but nothing more, are already 
far behind. 

And this thoroughgoing change has taken place with an 
astounding rapidity. 
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* * 


Of course the attempts had been made before to lead into 
new channels the thoughts of the youth of France. Such 
eloquent and clever and subtle writers as Brunetiére, Bourget, 
and Lemaitre had been earnestly suggesting: “Let us go 
back to Rome.” But, who was listening, and who heard 
them? Only a limited number of people belonging to the 
sheeplike class, and who did so because they always feel a 
vague fright at whatever progressive theories might disturb 
their bourgeois quietude. When followed by others, more- 
over, these men were followed because of their fame rather 
than because of their ideas. And indeed, is it not remarkable 
that the call of men standing so high in public esteem did 
not appeal for so long a time to these younger people on 
whom the ideal of the future depends? . . . While to- 
day, all at once, with practical unanimity, a whole generation, 
all that is young and strong and hopeful, rushes with enthu- 
siasm into the new path—no! this is wrong: into the path 
that had been deserted by the class called the “ intellectuels ”’ ! 

The movement was as general as it was rapid. It stands 
to reason that such a change would not be confined to litera- 
ture. 

It found a fertile soil in the domain of arts, for example. 
Futurists and cubists have created quite a stir. But people 
of wisdom have remarked long ago that drums make noise 
because they are empty. Others were toiling who touched 
the hearts, and their work stands out calm and beautiful after 
the loud uproar over sensational products has subsided. As 
we know, there are usually at each Salon in Paris, one or 
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two paintings which seem to focus the interest of the visitors 
and arouse discussion. At the last Salon d’Automne before 
the war—which was held in 1913—one of these pictures 
singled out, as if instinctively, by the public was an “ Annon- 
ciation” by Maurice Denis. Denis was already the painter 
of “ L’exaltation de la croix” and has reminded many people 
of the sweet and pure conceptions of Fra Angelico. Another 
picture admired and discussed was Georges Desvalliéres’ “ Le 
bon larron”: it is the old scene of the Crucifixion ; the “ bon 
larron” is casting a glance full of gratitude towards a livid 
Christ, while the hideous face of the “ mauvais larron ” betrays 
the great terror suggested by the moral suffering of the sin- 
ner; Desvalliéres reminds one of the school of those Gothic 
painters who emphasize the torments of the religious soul. 
The interpretation of the two artists is certainly different, 
almost in opposition; still each is the interpretation of one 
and the same idea: the Christian idea, the Catholic idea. 


*” * * 


And why should we not speak here of Rodin, up to now the 
incomparable sculptor of physical forces, of the chaotic power 
of the universe, and who, just a few months before the Euro- 
pean conflagration, seizes a pen and feels that he has some- 


thing to say? What sort of inspiration is going to take hold 
of the Goethe of sculpture? His work bears the titles Les 
Cathédrales de France—a prophet’s book, one might almost 
say, especially in these pages where he sings a song of piety 
to the beauty and to the sanctity of the cathedral of Reims. 
He was the man, if any, who could give it back to us a little 
by his stirring description. 


* * * 


Being so widely known, short mention only is necessary 
here of the great idealistic movement in philosophy, and which 
has been more or less aptly baptized “ Bergsonism.” Let us 
say here, however, that at the beginning Bergson himself, as 
if he was not aware of the deep renewal of thought of which 
he was made the chief representative, had remained very 
cautious both in his books and his lectures. For years he 
was satisfied with a purely negative attitude: he rebuked the 
haughtiness of scientists, and denounced the shortcomings of 
a popular rationalism, that was all; after a while he consented 
to walk hand in hand with the representatives of a rational 
pragmatism ; and finally it was in his New York lectures that 
he made his first positive utterances regarding God, freedom 
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of the will, and immortality—lectures, which, by the way, 
were never published. The last we have from him before 
the war is an interview of about one year ago, when he ad- 
mitted to a Jesuit Father, the Pére de Tonquedec: “ De mon 
oeuvre se dégage nettement l’idée d’un Dieu créateur et libre.” 
(The logical inference from my works is plainly the idea of 
a creating and free God.) 

And is it not remarkable that the wise man of Serignan,* 
the great God-fearing naturalist, J.-H. Fabre, greatly admired 
long ago by Darwin, but who had remained almost completely 
ignored except by a very small circle of specialists in ento- 
mology, should have become suddenly in recent years a world 
celebrity? Scientific associations were now eager to honor 
him, the President of the French Republic paid a solemn visit 
to him in his retreat—and last but not least, it is from him 
that Bergson borrowed the most striking arguments in sup- 
port of a non-materialistic universe (in his last volume, 


L‘évolution créatrice). 
* * 


The same attitude prevails with recent critics in various 
domains. 

It may be simply a matter of coincidence that one of the 
greatest works in the field of literary criticism and erudition, 
just completed, should bring back an interpretation, more 
religious even than that of the very catholic Léon Gautier, 
to account for the origin of the great national French epics— 
La Chanson de Roland and others—: we refer to the theories 
of Joseph Bédier, of the Collége de France, in his imposing 
Légendes Epiques; the French epics, according to him, are 
simply pilgrim songs. . . . This happens at the very 
moment when the famous abbé Loisy, elected to a chair of 
the University of Paris to profess, unhampered by the Church, 
his liberal and anticlerical views, falls more and more into 
oblivion. 

It may be a matter of coincidence too, but just at this 
time cannot well escape notice, that while erecting a mon- 
ument to the most enthusiastic disciple of the Renaissance, 
Rabelais, in the form of an elaborate edition of his works, 
the great scholar Abel Lefranc, right beside the one to 
Rabelais, erects another monument to Calvin in publishing 
a new edition of the Institution Chrétienne. A luxurious 
edition of Stendhal’s works, now in process of publication, 
is at present widely advertised in Paris; but for one very 


1 He died in the first year of the war. 
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profane author, how many Catholic authors, whose works 
are also published anew, and receive a generous welcome back 
to fame by our generation, Joseph de Maistre, Hello, Lamen- 
nais, Montalembert, etc. ! 

It is a matter of mere coincidence perhaps also, that just 
last year there should have been a demand for a new edition 
of Schuré’s profoundly mystical book, Les Grands Initiés, and 
that one of the first volumes edited in the modern popular 
collection Nelson—and one of those which sells best—should 
be that exquisite /ntroduction a@ la Vie Dévote by Saint- 
Francois de Sales . . . Saint-Francois—and this other remark- 
able boom of the other Saint-Francois, the great Saint-Fran- 
cois, Saint-Francois, d’Assise: A Frenchman started it, Paul 
Sabatier, who was followed by the Pére Edouard d’Alencon, 
who was followed by the Dane Joergensen, who was followed 
again by a Frenchman, Lafenestre, of the French Institute, 
providing us with the volume needed for the public at large 
and which reads like a beautiful and elevating novel, La 
Légende de Saint-Frangois d’ Assise. 

To a man who resists drawing hasty conclusions, it might 
seem a mere coincidence also that the Vie de Jeanne d’Arc 
which Anatole France chose to write in 1908 should be the 
first book by this idol of French letters to meet with a cold 
reception, while three years later Hanotaux, whose fame does 
not compare with that of France as a writer, and who claim- 
ing for the touching heroine the right to be “divine,” op- 
posed his Jeanne d’Arc to that of the great man, should score 
a success with his book. 


* * 


And if all this were merely a matter of coincidence, it is 
not in any case a matter of coincidence that the winter before 
the war, the book of the season in France, the book that one 
must read, the book that everybody was talking about, was 
a Saint-Augustin. This literary event is truly typical of the 
change that has taken place in the philosophical attitude of 
the writers who find favor with the public. 

The author of Saint ‘Augustin, Louis Bertrand, born a 
little over forty years ago, belongs to that élite of Frenchmen 
called the “ Normaliens.”* After he had completed his studies 


2 That is to say that he was at one time a pupil of the “Ecole 
Normale Supérieure.” an institution where the French government 
provides all the necessities of life and the training by the very best 
professors of France for a few young men, winners in competitive 
examinatioms held yearly through France. The selection is made very 
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in Paris, he was sent as professor of literature to Algiers. 
He had written for his Doctor’s degree on La fin du classic- 
isme et le retour a l’antiquité. In Africa he became directly 
acquainted with the country and the remains of the civiliza- 
tion which had inspired the authors he had studied. The 
equatorial skies, the dazzling, yet soothing landscapes of the 
southern coast of the Mediterranean impressed him with their 
peculiar charm. He wrote novels, and b@pks of travel filled 
with the inspiration of the “mirage oriental.” And finally, 
combining his erudition with his love for African life he 
decided to revive with his pen the struggle of Christian civili- 
sation in Africa just before the fall of the Roman empire— 
a page of history strangely neglected by modern scholars. 
The result was that stirring book Saint-Augustin. 

The reader cannot resist the charm of Bertrand’s vision of 
those cities representing a civilization that has been wiped out 
of existence by historical events: Sagasta, the dwelling place 
of Augustin’s parents, “ douce et riante”’ like France; volup- 
tuous Carthage, with a civilization more refined than that of 
Rome, and so full of danger for the pleasure-loving and 
intelligent student Augustin; the corrupted imperial Rome, 
with her mixture of people and races, and which in spite of 
her gilded temples and imposing buildings one could compare 
to a heap of manure feeding by its very rottenness the seed of 
Christianity ; Milan, where the austere and keen Ambrosius 
persuaded the northern tribes who had invaded Italy to serve 
the Christian God, and where Augustin himself, the teacher 
of pagan rhetoric, opened finally his heart to the gospel of 
truth; Hippone, then, with her convent, and her girdle of 
walls, Hippone, witness of the holy life of the greatest of 
Christian bishops. 

And how full of life is the picture of the household where 
the Christian hero spends his first years, where he saw the 
Christian woman, Monique, conquer the brutality of a hus- 
band and the acrimony of a harsh mother-in-law, “ by dint 
of patience, sweetness of manners and charity.” Later in 
the book, we have the anguish and the prayers of the same 


much in the same manner as that of the Rhodes Scholars in English 
countries. The Ecole Normale is responsible for the training of a 
remarkable proportion of illustrious men in France. Many consider it 
a great blow to the prestige of the venerable school, however, that a 
few years ago it was decided that the Normaliens would no longer 
have their own classes, but simply attend the Sorbonne—thus leaving 
the school to provide only lodging, food, library and laboratories; plus, 
of course one thing which means very much, the daily intercourse 
with the picked youth of France in various fields of knowledge. 
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holy. woman for the salvation of her beloved son; and after 
she has seen him conquered, in Milan, by the Man of Geneza- 
reth, her ecstatic death in Ostia. Nothing could be more 
lucid, more sober and more stirring than the chapter relating 
the final crisis, nothing more gloriously radiant than the pic- 
ture of the famous scene of Christ calling in the Garden. 
And it takes indeed the best in the excellent French literary 
artist to lead a profane reader so smoothly through the dif- 
ferent states of minds which were to bring Augustin at last 
to the Christian God: that is to say, from the religious atmos- 
phere of the paternal household, through Manicheism, through 
neo-platonic scepticism, through agnosticism, finally to the 
Paulinian faith, at once strong, severe and human. All this 
is interesting. 


But what is most interesting of all, is the spirit which 
animates the book. In vain would the reader try to discover 
traces of the sceptical and haughty attitude of the scholar 
which was the fashion yesterday; or of an author concerned 
merely with objective treatment, i. e., looking at it, as one 
might say, only from the outside; or, still less, of the purely 
rationalistic philosopher who would consider it a disgrace if 
he did not disintegrate by analysis all the feelings and emo- 
tions of his hero. On the contrary. It is with the most 
sympathetic curiosity that the author bends over his Saint 
Augustin—a sympathy so true and so sincere that he cannot 
help seeing another self in that man who has been tormented 
for so many years, longing and struggling, but who has 
found truth finally. Augustus lived sixteen times a hundred 
years ago, yet the problems which he faced, the anguish he 
went through were the same as ours. And the celestial hap- 
piness which he found may be ours too: “ That life (of 
Augustin)—writes Mr. Bertrand—and the age that witnessed 
it, remind us of our own age and of ourselves. The recur- 
rence of similar circumstances has brought about the recur- 
rence of situations and characters of a similar nature. It is 
almost our portrait. We are extremely near concluding that 
at the present hour there is no more timely subject than Saint- 
Augustin.” He goes on explaining: We live in an age when 
no thinking being can afford to assume a purely contemplative 
attitude towards life. No age more than ours needs to recall 
Christ’s words: “I came not to send peace on the earth, but 
a sword”; and every one of us must, after having consulted 
his conscience, say a Yes or a No. So it was in the fourth 
century; so it was with Saint Augustin: “ People hesitated 
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between the beliefs of yesterday and the faith of the morrow. 
Augustin was one of those who had the courage to choose, 
and who after having chosen this faith, proclaimed it without 
weakening.” 

Another feature of the book explains the unusual appeal it 
made to modern French readers. Mr. Bertrand recalls Pas- 
cal, who like Saint Augustin—and to a great extent a con- 
tinuator of Saint Augustin—found all his religious inspiration 
in the fact that he was so completely overawed by the idea of 
God. But Mr. Bertrand explains why Pascal, although he 
lived only three centuries back, seems much farther from us 
than Saint Augustin who is sixteen centuries old. Pascal 
speaks first of all of an infinite God, and of a God who hates 
sin, of a God of justice and of austerity; while Saint Au- 
gustin’s God is not alone just, not before all else austere; 
He is primarily good, He is tender, He is the Heavenly 
Father. Now, we are tired of the cold impersonality and im- 
passibility of science, and the God of Pascal reminds us too 
much of that. Our hearts are thirsty for a God, but for a 
God who would be—if one may say so without sacrilege— 
like Saint Augustin’s, more human: “ The judgment passed 
by Pascal on our human fragility knows no sympathy. The 
God of Port-Royal has the stern face of the ancient’s Fatum; 
He withdraws into the clouds above, and comes out only to 
save from perdition a miserable creature. In Augustin the 
attitude is tender, trusting, filial, and if one is harassed, one 
feels the thrill of an unconquerable hope. Instead of crush- 
ing man under the iron hand of the judge, he allows him to 
feel the hand of the father who has prepared everything long 
before for the feeble child who is coming. “O Lord, the 
comforts of Thy Pity received me, as I have heard from; and 
so the comforts of woman’s milk was ready for me. For my 
mother and my nurses did not fill their own bosoms, but 
Thou, O Lord, by their means gavest me the food of infancy 
according to Thy ordinance.” Then his heart melts, thus 
thinking of the maternal milk. The great doctor gives to 
his style the tone of simplicity, familiarity, and humility, in 
order to tell us of his first wailings, of his outbursts of anger 
and of his delights in the days of his infancy. He was a 
father himself, he knew because he had seen with his own 
eyes, how touching is a newly born child, and the mother who 
offers her breast 7 

Nothing could appeal more to us, to us who believe that 
kindness and charity are the real remedies for the painful 
social problems which impose themselves on our attention from 
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all sides, than the words so full of human tenderness uttered 
by the great saint, words of adoration for the divine mother 
and for the celestial child, words which remind us that even 
for the formidable champion of God who inspired fear and 
trembling to his pagan enemies, religion means love. 


Far from us be the idea of comparing Mr. Bertrand to 
Renan. But to bring home more forcibly the great change 
undergone in French thought, one may be allowed to recall 
that the literature which obtained with a former generation 
was reflected in the “ Prayer on the Acropolis” of the great 
agnostic Renan, while to-day the man who pleases us is one 
who ends his book full of religious meditation with these 
beautiful words: 

“And now, whatever this book may be worth, which has been planned 
and written in a spirit of veneration and love for the Saint, the great 
heart, the great intellect named Augustin, for this unique type of the 
Christian, for the most entire and the most admirable servant of God 
who has perhaps ever lived, the author can only repeat, full of 
humility, what the first biographer, the Bishop of Guelma said fifteen 
hundred years ago: “I beg most earnestly from the charity of those 
who read this book to unite with me in thanksgiving and blessing 
towards the Lord who has inspired me to make known this life to 
those present and to those absent . . . and who has given me 
strength to achieve it. Pray for me and with me that I may endeavor 
to follow in the steps of that peerless man, in whose company God 
has allowed me to live for such a long time.” 


ok * * 


We have devoted special attention to Bertrand’s book be- 
cause he has faced so squarely the issue: Which inspiration 
do we want in our literature and in our philosophy? that of 
a Renan and an Anatole France, namely simply a great keen- 
ness of intellect, or that of a Saint Augustin, who to intel- 
lectual keenness would add above all the sense of responsi- 
bility of a writer towards the reading public, satisfy the soul 
as well as purely human reason? But, if not stated in such 
unmistakable and absolute terms, we can well say that the 
same deep anxiety is back of all the really significant books 
in France these four or five years past. 

Let us mention very rapidly, and without entering into as 
many details as we did for Bertrand, some of such books as 
seem to us to express best this new trend of thought. And 
to do this we need not at all stop to consider writers who 
have for years proclaimed the advisability of a return to 
Christian, or better to Catholic, ethics, René Bazin, author of 
Le Blé qui Léve (translated), or Paul Bourget, who did so 
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in all his novels from Le Disciple to the long novel published 
on the eve of the war, Le Démon de Midi, and since the war 
broke out in his novel, Le Sens de la Mort (1915). There are 
enough significant cases among those who (almost always 
abruptly) stepped forward to confess a change of views. 
Surely one of the most interesting is Pierre Loti, who for 
so long had made use of his enchanted pen to lure us to 
despair; this man as he writes up his last pilgrimage to the 
land of Buddhistic resignation, pessimism and nihilism, in- 
serts—they are the two last pages of his Pélerin d’ Angkor 
(1911, translated under the title of Siam)—this idea: And 
yet, I wish all this be not true: would it not be beautiful if, 
after all, Christ was right! This is not much, but as much 
as a veteran of the pen who has advocated all his life views 
so different can afford to offer. For the world at large, this 
page written by a Pierre Loti assumes enormous importance. 


What we might call the most “ sensational ” case is that of 
Madame Juliette Adam, the remarkable woman who was quite 
a prominent figure during the Second Empire and the Third 
Republic, for years editor of the Nouvelle Revue, and whose 
seven volumes of Memoirs have been eagerly read on both 
sides of the ocean. Over thirty years ago (in 1883) Madame 
Adam had published a very militant novel of an entirely non- 
Catholic inspiration; boldly, in a decided tone of challenge, 
she had titled it Paienne; now in 1913 Madame Adam pub- 
lished another novel but which this time is called Chréiienne— 
which is given as a continuation of the first and gives an account 
of the conversion of the heroine from paganism to Catholi- 
cism, nay to militant Catholicism. Moreover the heroine in 
both novels is the authoress herself; they are not all the ad- 
ventures of her exterior life which are told, but the adven- 
tures of her inner self—indeed she herself makes no secret 
about it. Surely one may differ as to the propriety of put- 
ting thus before the public one’s own intimate self and doing 
it in such a dramatic way too; but the sincerity of Madame 
Adam cannot be doubted, and as she has always had in her 
the soul of an apostle, she may have considered it her duty 
to come forward as she has, in Chrétienne, in order to undo 
the harm she might have done with Paienne. 


The third case we ought to record is that of Maurice Barrés 
—he is younger than the former writer but his remarkable 
mastery of style earned for him a very early fame, and since 
the war began he has had no equal in keeping up the spirits 
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of his countrymen by the miracles of his pen. When he was 
a young man he was what is called nowadays a free-lance 
in the domain of thought. His incisive prose lent a real 
fascination to his irreductible radicalism; but his keenness 
of intellect which allowed him to uncover at once interested 
aims under the most beautifully presented theories, made it 
appear unthinkable that he would ever be anything but a 
destructive genius. But this man too yielded to some un- 
known pressure of events or of opinion, and in 1913 he pub- 
lished a long novel, La Colline Inspirée, in which he bows 
before the formidable and mysterious inspiration from things 
beyond human comprehension—an {inspiration which leads 
astray, at times, naive and helpless souls, but remains sacred 
even then as long as it is sincere; moreover—and this shows 
how Barrés also not only speaks of religion, but of orthodox 
Catholicism—the Church is there to prevent men from going 
astray, for they get lost only if they try to walk by themselves. 
M. Barrés is from Lorraine: his book is the story of a religious 
schism that took place about forty years ago in this province 
where deep religiosity is traditional; Joan of Arc came from 
Lorraine. The leaders of the sect who are sincere adorers of 
God, take for divine inspiration, suggestions which are far from 
divine. In fact the hero of the story is a religious crank, and 
the sacred spark is veiled by gross and vulgar behavior; the 
book is very painful to read; but the attitude of the author 
is remarkable. Ten or twenty years ago the story (it is a 
real story, as said above) would have been used as a mag- 
nificent occasion to discredit religion; now in 1913—and by 
the sharp ironist Barrés too—it serves to defend religion. 
How is it that the story of a crank, entirely lacking in intelli- 
gence of the world, filled with a conceit of the most ridiculous 
sort, still can interest us? Because in this man there is one 
thing that is stronger than any amount of crudeness of in- 
tellect, of conceit, or absurdity—genuine aspiration towards 
the infinite. M. Barrés also wrote that book—which is an 
act even more than a book—La Grande Pitié des Eglises de 
France, all through it from the first page to the last, we are 
moved by his passionate pleading for the maintenance and 
the restoration of the old churches and monuments which ex- 
press so well the real inspiration of the history of France. 


* * 


One may ask with some pertinence perhaps how we ex- 
plain, if the dispositions are so different now in his country, 
the last novel of Anatole France, who never wrote anything 
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so bitter and violent against Christianity as La Révolte des 
Anges (1913). The answer is that we have in that senile 
product the natural outcome of all the philosophy of which he 
is a representative. And a man like Anatole France could 
not very well, at the end of a long career whose extraordinary 
success rested entirely on his talent as an ironical intellectual- 
ist, pass to the other side without risking the sensation of 
acting from feeble-mindedness and old age. In a way it is 
a cry of helpless rage. Moreover is it not something worth 
notice that A. France himself has not escaped the general 
dominating thought, and at the time when the world was so 
full of topics of all kinds, he too should have picked out 
religion; after this, let him answer a timid and cautious yes, 
or a ferocious no—this is of secondary importance; one thing 
is sure, the answer does not betray indifference; on the con- 
trary, since the grimace of hatred is only another way of 
betraying one’s concern. 
* * * 

The preceding authors (except Anatole France) had, only 
at the end of a long career, said yes where they had long said 
no. Let us come to the generation of authors who are now 
in full power of their talents. 

Some represent a transition spirit rejecting the former 
agnostic attitude of most thinkers but never venturing any 
positive adhesion to Christianity or Catholicism. André 
Gide’s La Porte Etroite (1909) is a good example of that 
merely negative thought, or Lafon’s L’Eléve Gilles, a novel 
which was awarded in 1942 the Grand Prix de Littérature by 
the French Academy (translated in English). The author 
died on the battlefield. The best known of this group, how- 
ever, is Romain Rolland, the author of Jean-Christophe; he 
attacks the conceit of men of science, and the shallow hunt 
for something new at any cost concealed under the name of 
estheticism, and again German industrialism and militarism 
which dries up the soul, but he is always very cautious and 
timid: what does Jean Christophe want? true art:—what 
is true art? who does not want true art? and true philosophy? 
and true religion? What is there true or real or positive in 
the music dreamed and realized by Christophe? 


Quite striking are two cases of men who go further than 
mere hesitation. The brothers J. and J. Tharauld became 
famous a few years ago by their novel, Dingley, I’lllustre 
Ecrivain (who was Kipling), a novel crowned by the Académie 
Goncourt. Then they tried various other fields in the note of 
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realism. In 1913 they struck at last the new religious note 
and produced one of the remarkable books of these years, 
La Tragédie de Ravaillac—i. e., the story of the religious 
fanatic and insane man who killed Henri IV, the king of 
France. The idea that prompted them was exactly the same 
as Barrés’s Colline Inspirée ; and they wrote at the same hour, 
and they did not know of his book being written, as he did 
not know of theirs; but the same social or moral causes led 
to the same result. In a striking page they themselves explain 
how they were moved to write, namely, because they had still 
perceived in the madman, although crushed under mountains 
of fanaticism and superstition and insanity, the divine spark 
of Catholic faith which stirs all human hearts with a sacred 
emotion: and this mere spark was beautiful enough to war- 
rant a whole book. 


The other case is that of Binet-Valmer, probably a physician 
who achieved some fame in literature by discussing very freely 
some wretched types of modern society, perverted types most 
of the time. He was writing out of mere curiosity, as a 
dilettante thinker rather amused by the tragedies of his fel- 
lowmen. In 1913 (still this year 7973!) he wrote a new 
novel which betrayed an entirely new man, La Créature. A 
very famous physician, psychiatrist, Dr. Batchano, has been 
entrusted with an unusually interesting case: a girl who, 
owing to a neglected education, has developed in her only 
the physical and animal sides of her nature; nothing human 
appeals to her; she is all instincts. He succeeds after tre- 
mendous care in raising her to the level of human intelligence. 
But when the work is all done—he realizes (he is forced to 
realize in watching the behavior of the girl in the world) 
that his cure is a failure. And gradually he comes to realize 
too that what-she lacks: what he did not give her and what 
would have made her really human, are the two ideas of 
Duty and of God. This would be rather commonplace com- 
ing from the pen of some other writer: coming from Binet- 
Valmer, this is a hundred tiraes significant. 


* *” * 


These two novels are sporadic products in the career of 
their authors. Let us now mention three famous authors who 
show the Christian and Catholic spirit in their whole work— 
at least so early in their career that any previous product can 
be passed over. 

One is the lyric poet Francis Jammes, now between forty 
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and fifty years of age, who was awarded in 1912 the Grand 
Prix de Poésie by the French Academy for his Géorgiques 
Chrétiennes, indisputably the poet of France catering at the 
present hour to the largest public. He is a son of the sunny 
south of France, and his books tell his happy enjoyment of 
the nature of God, of his unsophisticated sharing in the sacra- 
ments and rites of the Church, after the years of youth when 
he was in the darkness. 
Here is the Preface of the Géorgiques Chrétiennes: 


“T repeat once more at the beginning of this new book that I am 
a Roman Catholic, accepting very humbly all the decisions of my 
pope S. S. Pius X who speaks in the name of the true God; and that 

am no adherer to any schismatic idea, modernism, or other; and 
that under no protext shall I deviate from the most uncompromising 
and from the most beloved dogma, the Roman Catholic dogma. The 
Roman Catholic dogma is truth itself coming from the very mouth 
of our Lord Jesus Christ through the medium of his Church. I 
repudiate in advance any claim on this poem that might be made 
by ideologs, by philosophers, by reformers.” 


He has emphasized so much, with the humility of a child, 
the abdication of his reason in the hands of the Church that 
some have accused him of pose and mannerism. Suppose 
there should be some affectation in the expression of his 
thoughts, which undoubtedly are a shock to our ears still 
accustomed to the agnostic refrains of a few years ago, why 
doubt his sincerity? Does not the soldier boast sometimes 
about his daring deeds—which he has performed none the 
less? Or does not the scholar often overestimate achieve- 
ments which even though they do not revolutionize the whole 
world of thought may be none the less deserving real praise? 


The second man is perhaps one of the greatest figures of 
French literature to-day. People in France have just begun 
to understand him. Appreciated only by a small élite for 
some years, he had just scored his second powerful success 
with the public at large in July, 1914,—the war broke out in 
August. The acting of his most characteristic play—he is 
chiefly a playwright—was the theatrical event of the season 
in Paris, 1913, and it is called—with perfect propriety,—ow- 
ing to his religious inspiration, “a mystery”; the title is 
L’Annonce faite a Marie. Paul Claudel is in the diplomatic 
service of France. He started his career in New York and 
Boston. At the opening of the war he was in Hamburg. 
His first play (an American play) L’Echange is very realistic. 
But he soon turned to the deep note struck in those years by 
the author of Saint Augustin. The idea of L’Annonce faite 
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a Marie is a revival of the ideal of the saints of the early 
Church. The way man bears suffering is the touchstone of 
his mental superiority—or inferiority; he who is visited by 
severe trial is he who is evidently considered by God worthy 
of it, is he who will manifest by his fortitude the beauty of 
a celestial soul; thus a real child of God rejoices in the 
severest trials because it gives him a chance to manifest divine 
loftiness in his actions. Violaine the gentle heroine who pays 
dearly for an act of pure love to a fellow man and who accepts 
in quiet exaltation the horrid existence of a leper, and whose 
burning charity is the medium of at least one miraculous 
deed, stands out indeed as a contrast to all our recent Christian 
women clamoring for rights to material happiness. One epi- 
sode explains particularly well the Catholic ideal of Claudel. 
The scene is laid in France, terribly devastated by the Hun- 
dred Years War, and awaiting the liberator, Joan of Arc. 
The father of Violaine has been remarkably spared; his farm 
has not been destroyed or pillaged, his family is happy; and 
for this very reason he is filled with uneasiness. How is it 
that God has not tried him? Is he not worthy of it? Is it 
that he has involuntarily committed some grave sin that God 
will not give him the chance to show his fortitude? How 
will he appear before the Eternal Judge having no action of 
courage or resignation to claim which will allow him to take 
place among those worthy of entering the heavenly Kingdom? 
And he leaves all behind, wife, children, farm, starts on- 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; surely he will suffer famine, 
thirst, sickness; in this way he can give the measure of his 
moral fortitude, and this will set his conscience at rest. 

Another play, L’Otage, emphasizes even more this same 
philosophy. 


The third man is the most original. We will just say two 
words about him, otherwise we would surely spoil the fasci- 
nating subject. Charles Péguy died a splendid death in the 
first days of the war, leading a charge at the Battle of the 
Marne. This has naturally added to his fame as a moral 
leader of the intellectual youth of France. In his early years 
he had followed socialism, but soon was disgusted with what 
looked to him simply a vulgar system of “ sharing the plun- 
der.”” What has made the greatness of France? He answers: 
the inspiration of the mediaeval faith, which for years and 
years we have stupidly studied only in its weak points. Like 
Claudel he sees the criterion of moral superiority in suffering 
for a good cause; justice he calls it; or devotion to humanity, 
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to fellow men (—and of course the nearest fellow-men are 
those of one’s own country) ; and in the crushing also of the 
unbounded pursuit of subjective pleasure which makes of men 
brutes, of women devils, and which results in social anarchy. 
Péguy gets his inspiration from the saintly men and women 
belonging to the age of the great French cathedrals, and who 
cultivated “the most beautiful garden of God on earth, 
France.” He evokes with decided partiality these women 
saints, who finally become, as it were, the three chief deities 
of his most picturesque theology, The Virgin Mary, or Notre- 
Dame, Sainte Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris (who saved 
Paris from the Huns and Attila), and Joan of Arc. Why 
these three holy women? Evidently because women saints 
impersonate better the fundamental idea of charity, love, de- 
votion. Joan of Arc, he specially honors, because he feels 
that France is on the eve of a great war, and the Maid of 
Orleans who fought valiantly was at the same time most kind 
to her enemies, and suffered extremely at the thought of the 
miseries of war. 

Charles Péguy is difficult to read without preparation. His 
best known work is Le Mystére de Jeanne d’Arc. But prob- 
ably his Porche du Mystére de la Deuxiéme Vertu (Cahier 
de la Quinzaine 22 Oct 1911) will be easier to understand,— 
or some of his verses, a selection of which appeared in 1914 
(Ollendorff ). 

* 

Now to end this somewhat dry enumeration, we will men- 
tion two representatives of the coming generation, so young 
that they could not have produced any really lasting work, 
yet who show all the more genuinely, since they are not yet 
masters of the pen, the inside of their souls. Their books 
are psychological documents rather than literary monuments. 
Both owe a part at least of their early fame to their family 
connections.*® 

One is the grandson of Pasteur, Robert Vallery-Radot. 
In his Homme de Désir we have no doubt many elements of 
a psychological autobiography. The hero tells of his educa- 
tion in very Christian surroundings, then how his studies in 
Paris made him to neglect his soul, then how after having 
measured the shallowness of human knowledge and art, he 
tries to get nearer divine life in the solitude of nature; but 
twice he is tempted by the deceit of terrestrial loves; after 
the fight that purifies, his soul finally finds celestial peace. 


3 For instance, Mauriac, author of Laure, is fully the equal of Val- 
lery-Radot in literary skill. 
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This book is nothing but a new edition, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, of the account of the Temptations of St. Anthony in 
the Desert; the scenery, the conditions are different, but the 
struggle against the low instincts conquered by a mystic devo- 
tion to God is the same. 


Ernest Psichari is the grandson of Ernest Renan, and the 
religious fanaticism of the new generation as opposed to the 
dilettantism and scepticism of the great ancestor has been the 
subject of innumerable comments. Here, let us simply say 
that Psichari’s first novel, L’Appel des Armes, has been the 
book of young unknown writers which has been most discussed 
and has been most widely read. Psichari tells of the lassitude 
that men of his age feel concerning mere theories and mere 
philosophical discussions, and how they want “action”; he 
chose to be a soldier. His determination to be a soldier is, 
however, interesting chiefly because he considers his new pro- 
fession as a sacred mission. War is divine—the word is 
there. But he means that the soldier must be the representa- 
tive of God’s justice on earth, and fight all who use their 
power to crush the weak. His ideal is that of the Catholic 
middle-ages, when the Knight made a holy alliance with 
the Church to establish, even here below, a Kingdom of God. 
Let us mention the famous prayer which his hero offers in 
the Church of Cherburg before going to Morocco to fight the 
Infidels, as Roland and Charlemagne had gone to fight the 
Saracens : 


“O God give me courage and valiance . . . give me the faith 
of a soldier. God of the armies, if truly you are present in this 
consecrated wafer of the Communion, do me the favor of observing 
that I am not bad, and that I also am worthy to die for an idea. 
Send me to the distant countries of the Infidels, to the sunny battle- 
fields, and then give me the bravery of the old soldier. Make me 
strong, and permit that I may kill many enemies. . . . If you are 
willing, O Lord, grant me to die in a great victory, and then that 
I may see Your Splendor in Heaven! ” 


Psichari was a man of his word. Like Péguy, he died in 
the war, defending his cannons ; he was a captain of artillery. 
He wrote an autobiography of his conversion which was 
published after his death under the title Voyage du Centurion, 
in the Christmas number of L’Jilustration (prefaced by Paul 
Bourget). It is an enthusiastic and mystic product. There 
can be doubt whether the author wanted it published in that 
crude form. But it is a fascinating psychological document. 


* * 
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Just one word by way of conclusion. 


The study of such men like Claudel and Péguy, like Val- 
lery-Radot and Psichari, make us understand that the splendid 
spirit shown by the French youth in the war is no miracle, 
but is only a normal result of the thoughts and aspirations of 
the France which was in formation in 1914—a France which 
has decided to cast aside the enervating so-called artistic 
dilettantism, and old-fashioned naturalism. The names we 
have given by no means exhaust the list; they will suffice to 
show that we have not to deal only with sporadic attempts 
on the part of writers hoping to score success in sounding 
once more the religious note.* 


* This was the theory maintained by Salomon Reinach in the Revue 
Sud in May, 1914. He would probably write 
now, and no longer speak of “Snobbism.” oreover even if it were 
snobbism, it means something that the snobbism that will succeed is reli- 
gious snobbism. 


THE NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS UPON WHICH 
A LIMEN MAY BE BASED 


By E. G. Bortnc, Cornell University 


Dr. Fernberger has recently discussed the “least number 
of determinations upon which the measurement of an indi- 
vidual’s sensitivity can safely be based.” He concludes that 
with lifted weights “ 50 determinations is the smallest number 
upon which an accurate judgment can be based,” and argues 
that the anthropometrist, who seeks to combine accuracy of 
measurement with economy of time, cannot afford to take 
less than 50 series. This limit is fixed by the curve of prac- 
tice ; the decrease in the interval of uncertainty when 25 series 
are increased to 50 is great; the further decrease in the in- 
terval when 100 series are taken is comparatively small. 

The minimal number of cases upon which a limen can be 
reliably based must, however, depend upon something more 
than practice. Its determination must take into account the 
number of cases which will give statistical significance to the 
final average or limen. If this were not the case, Fernberger 
would do well to base his limen upon the second 25 series 
rather than upon the entire 50, and still better upon the last 
10 of the 50, for practice would be maximal in the final series. 

It is not possible, moreover, to place an arbitrary limit 
upon the number of observations; for the required number 
varies with the use that is to be made of the limen. A limen 
has scientific or anthropometric value only as it may be com- 
pared with other limens. A comparison, in terms of some 
such measure, of the savage with the American, of the right 
arm with the left, or of the morning with the afternoon, has 
in it the rudiments of a scientific conclusion. We are inter- 
ested, therefore, not in limens, but in differences between 
limens. We want to be sure that the savage is more sensitive 
than the civilized man, or the right arm than the left. Even 
when the limen is determined for a practical purpose its com- 


1S. W. Fernberger, The Effects of Practice in Its Initial Stages in 
Lifted Weight Experiments and Its Bearing upon Anthropometric 
a this JourNaL, 27, April, 1916, 261-272. See especially 
270 ff. ; 
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parison with some practical norm is still implied. And fur- 
ther we may lay down the general rule that the greater the 
difference we are seeking to establish, the fewer are the ob- 
servations necessary to establish it. A dozen observations 
will demonstrate a difference in the limen of duality between 
the back and the finger-tip ; five hundred may be necessary to 
show a difference between the two forearms. 


Limens of dual discrimination (mm.) for the forearm (longitudinal) 
and the lower eyelid; differences between these limens; and probable 
correctness of the differences, arranged for various groupings of the 100 
series taken in each case. 


Forearm Eyelid 


S 


S88 
| 
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NEMS | 
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1 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
113} 1. 
1. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


Let us take a concrete case. Suppose that we wish to show 
that the two-point limen upon the forearm is greater than 
that upon the eyelid. In the Table we find actual determina- 
tions of this limen (L) and of h in each of the two cases.? 


2 The data are borrowed from the Cornell Laboratory and are for 
different O’s. They are used here merely as an example of a method 
of treatment for data from a single O. The figures for the forearm. 
were obtained in the quantitative drill-course by two exceptionally 
careful students, and are based on 100 series of 5 separations each. 
The figures for the eyelid ~ unpublished preliminary experiments 
by E. J. Gates on Observer W (v. this JourNAL, 26 1915, 152 ff.), 
for whom 100 series of 9 separations each were used. Mr. G. J. 
Rich has kindly assisted me in the computations. Urban’s tables 
were 


Difference 
Series Prob- 
D | able 
) h ———} cor- 
PE.» rect- 
ness 
Ist ten........] 7.55 | .7270 
2nd ten....... {12.47 | .9999 
3rd ten........|14.08 .9998 
4th ten........| 7.61 | 8597 
5th ten........|12.16) 9968 
6th ten........|14.00 1.0000 
7th ten........}12.74 . 9922 
8th ten........|12.02 .9997 
9th ten........| 9.66 .9845 
10th ten......../12.51 11.0000 
1st twenty... .}10.94] . .9999 
Ist fifty.......|10.28} . 1.0000 
Ist hundred. . .|11.44 1.0000 
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The computations are made separately for each 10 of the 
100 series, and also for the first 20, the first 50, and the entire 
100 series. Our problem in each case is to determine the 
degree of significance which may be attached to the difference 
between the limens The computation for the first line of the 
Table is as follows: 

For the forearm, L=7.55 mm., h=.040. The probable 
error of the single observation can be found, for P. E.= 


11.92. The probable error of the limen, P. E. 


(corresponding statistically to the “probable error of the 
mean”), is P. E. divided by the square root of the number 
of cases. The number of cases in 10 series of 5 separations 
is 50; but the 50 are not all equally weighted. A weighted 
value can be obtained by multiplying the sum of the values 
of P (Urban’s tables) by the number of series, 10. In this 
case, the values of p are 40, 50, 60, 80, and 100%; of P, 
0.98, 1.00, 0.98, 0.77, and o respectively. The sum of P is 
3-73; thus the weighted number of cases is 37.3, and 
= =1.96. Ina similar manner P. E., for 
the eyelid is found to be 0.456. The difference between the 
two limens is 7.55— 5.70==1.85 mm. The probable error 
of this difference is the square root of the sum of the squares 
of the probable errors of the limens, i. ¢, P. E. )p = 


V1.90" + .450° = 2.065. The ratio of the difference to its 
probable error is ae =0.90. The value of the probability 


integral for this ratio may be found from a table of the 
integral to be 0.4539." Thus there are 4,539 chances out of 
10,000 that the difference will not deviate from the observed 
value by an amount greater than the observed value; or 
10,000 — 4,539 = 5,461 that it will so deviate. In only one- 
half of these 5,461 cases will the deviation be a decrease. 
Thus the probability that the difference is less than zero 
(deviates negatively by an amount greater than itself) is 
0.2730. From this it follows that the probable correctness of 
the difference (i. ¢., the probability that the limen for the 
forearm is greater than that of the eyelid) is 1.0000—0.2730 
= 0.7270. 


_ 8 There are simple tables arranged for this ratio; v. Table II in 
W. W. Johnson, ‘Theory of Errors and Method of Least Squares, 
1915; and the less complete table in E. L. Thorndike, Theory of 
Mental and Social Measurements, 1913, 200. ‘ 
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Inspection of the column of probable correctnesses in the 
table shows that in many cases a difference based on only 
ten series may be highly significant. In the cases of the 6th 
and 10th series the probable correctness is ‘ certainty’ within 
the limits of precision of a 4-place table. (In such a table 
any difference greater than 6 times its probable error is ‘ cer- 
tain.) On the other hand, the low probable correctness of 
the differences for the first and fourth tens would doubtless 
render these series by themselves unacceptable as a basis for 
scientific conclusion. It should be kept in mind that 0.5000 
is pure chance and is the minimal value obtainable. Thus a 
probable correctness of 0.7270 has no more significance than, 
say, a correlation of 0.45. 

The last four figures of the last column show that there 
was relatively little advantage in our continuing these experi- 
ments beyond 20 series in order to demonstrate a difference 
between the two limens. Had the difference been less, more 
series might have been necessary ; had it been greater, 5 or 10 
series might have sufficed. 

The importance of practice lies not in its effect upon the 
magnitude of the limen, but in its effect upon constancy of 
judgment. The reason that the practised limen is a better 
anthropometric measure than the unpractised limen is not 
that it is smaller, but that it is less subject to variation.‘ 
This decrease of variability with practice is evident in Fern- 
berger’s h’s and in the M. V. ’s among his observers. Lack 
of practice gives a small h and consequently a small probable 
correctness. 

Any attempt to lay down rules for work upon the unprac- 
tised observer should be based upon a determination of the 
best number of practice-series as well as the best number of 
principal series. Fernberger seems to say that it is better 
to take 50 series than 25 because the interval of uncertainty 
is much nearer its practised limit in the former case than in 
the latter (7.90 for 25, 6.89 for 50) ; but from such an argu- 
ment one might infer that it would be still better to take the 
second 25, and discard the first 25 as practice-series, since 
the interval of uncertainty for the second 25 is less than for 
the first 50 (5.96 for the second 25). Doubtless Fernberger 
does not suggest this possibility because he believes that 25 
series are too few; but the reasonableness of this contention 


* Fernberger demonstrates this fact in his paper On the Relation of 
the Methods of Just Perceptible Differences and Constant Stimuli, 
Psychol. Rev. Monog. No. 61, 1912, 19 ff. Doubtless he means to imply 
it in the place under discussion. 
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shows exactly how great is the necessity for always taking 
the number of cases explicitly into account. It would be 
interesting in Fernberger’s experiment to be able to compare 
not only the second 25 with the first 50, but also the last 30 
and 40 of the 50 with the entire 50 and the last 50 and 75 
of the 100 with the entire 100. In this way one might, in 
any particular case of comparison, determine the total number 
of observations desirable and the number which should be 
discarded as practice-series. 

Even when practice fails to enter in at all, the problem of 
the least number of cases reliable remains. It is often de- 
sirable repeatedly to measure the same limen for a single 
practised observer under varying conditions. One may, for 
instance, wish to know how sensitivity varies with the time 
of day, with the degree of recovery from a pathological con- 
dition, or with casually induced organic or emotional states. 
Under such conditions the time available for the determina- 
tion is likely to be limited, and the question then arises: can 
enough observations be made to give a satisfactory measure? 
Such a question can be answered only for the particular in- 
stance, since the greater the difference in question, the less 
the necessary number of cases. The greater constancy of the 
practised observer, however, makes it probable that we could 
accept fewer cases than would be allowable were we measur- 
ing individual differences between unpractised observers. 


| 
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THE GESTURE OF AFFIRMATION AMONG THE 
ARABS! 


By S. S. Georce 


Modern theories of language assert that, at the very be- 
ginning, speech was gesture; the essential thing about pri- 
mordial speech is not the sound but the movement. It is 
sometimes urged, against such theories, that different peoples 
use opposite gestures to express the same meaning. It is thus 
remarked that the modern Arabs, in affirmation, shake the 
head as we ordinarily do in negation. Wundt? quotes this 
observation, and tries to account for the contradiction by 
suggesting that the gesture may have some relatively recent 
and unknown origin. Goldziher,* on the other hand, cites 
discrepancies of this sort as proof of the lack of any neces- 
sary inner connection between meaning and gesture. 

Wundt gives Goldziher as his authority ; and Goldziher, in 
turn, refers to Petermann. The latter* is apparently respon- 
sible for the observation in question. It is my purpose here 
to examine the géstures of affirmation and negation among 
the Arabs, and to ascertain whether Petermann’s observation, 
and the consequent discrepancy, are true to fact. 

The first thing to notice is that the Arabs, according to their 
early traditions, at the time of the prophet expressed affirma- 
tion exactly as we do at present. Negation was manifested 
by a lift of the head upward, and affirmation by a drop down- 
ward and forward. The following is an incident which Gold- 
ziher also cites: “ Asma, the daughter of Abu Bekr, relates, 
‘I came once to Aisha, on an occasion of a solar eclipse, and 
as she was in her prayers I spoke to her: “ What makes the 
people so disturbed and terrified?” She pointed to the sky 
above. “Is this a true sign of God?” I asked her. She made 
a movement with her head (harraka) affirming.’” But while 
in this case we are not told what the movement was, the 
following anecdote gives us definite information. “‘ There 
went on the streets of Medina once a maid, ornamented with 


1From the Psychological Seminary of Cornell ‘e “deed 
2W. Wundt, Volker, che tar Val I, ist part, 1904, 180. 

31. Goldziher, Zeitschr. fiir Vollcerpsychol, XVi., 1885-6, 377. 
4H. Petermann, Reisen im Orient, I, 1860, 172. 
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earrings. A Jew threw a stone and struck the maiden dead. 
As she was still able to breathe, they brought her to the 
Prophet. The Prophet spoke to her: ‘ Did so-and-so kill 
you?’ She lifted her head up (signifying a negation). The 
Prophet repeated the question with reference to some other 
person. She made the same movement (of denial). With a 
third trial, however, she moved her head downward (shafadat, 
i. e., afirming). On the strength of this the Prophet passed 
a death-judgment on the man concerned.” 

The etymology of the word ‘ negation’ in Arabic is indica- 
tive in this connection. Negation or ‘selb,’ according to Mu- 
heet al Muheet, originally meant taking a thing (snatching 
it) unawares and with rapidity. Also to ‘ salaba’ the sword, 
from the same root, means to unsheathe it; this is strongly 
suggestive of a movement upward. Similar correspondences 
are apparent in the case of ‘ affirmation.’ ‘Ijab’ or affirma- 
tion is from the same root as ‘to bring forth’ (forward). 
The word ‘ kafada,’ to bend forward, is used in two opposite 
senses. The Arabs say “the days have come down with me 
from a high place to a bent or low place (kafd)”. They also 
say ‘aysh kafd,’ ‘bent life,’ to express a life of ease and 
luxury, in the opposite sense. Albustani, a great Arabian 
lexicographer who lived in the past century, commenting on 
this usage, says: “ This is here used in the sense of accept- 
able life, because ‘acceptable’ (merdich) is of the same 
meaning as kafada or bend forward.” As occurs often in 
the Arabian Nights, the usual way of answering the command 
of a superior is by exclaiming, “ Sam’an wa ta’at,” which is 
equivalent to “ to hear is to obey.” (Ta at is really more than 
to obey; it is also ‘to do homage to,’ usually expressed by a 
bending forward of the whole body, not only of the head.) 
These examples show that the Arabian traditions as regards 
the expression of affirmation and negation are fully in line 
with the procedure of other nations, and that their language 
is interwoven with references to such expression, whether 
in an etymological or in a purely idiomatic sense. 

Did the modern Arabs forget these traditions and change 
the gesture of affirmation? To one acquainted with Moham- 
medan traditions and the tenacity with which they are ad- 
hered to such a change must seem extremely improbable. 
The literature of the modern Arabs, until very recently, is 
in great measure the old classical literature. Modern Arabs 
who read at all, if they do not themselves use the gestures in 
the same way as of old, must at least understand their import. 
To confirm these suspicions, however, I wrote to two authori- 
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ties on modern Arabian usage, Professor R. Gottheil and 
Dr. Philip Hitti, both of the Semitic Department of Columbia 
University. Dr, Hitti is himself a Syrian scholar, formerly 
of Beirut; Professor Gottheil has travelled extensively in 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Professor Gottheil writes: “I 
have never in my travels in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, seen 
anything that would lead me to believe that the Arabs used 
the gestures in reverse order. I have asked Mrs, Gottheil, 
who is herself a native of Syria, and she tells me that the 
gestures there are exactly similar to our gestures in the West.” 
Dr. Hitti confirms these statements. 

As I have said before, the source of the alleged change of 
the affirmative gesture is Petermann’s Reisen im Orient. Pe- 
termann does not dwell on the observation; he merely notes 
the fact in a passing remark. Remarks of this sort need not 
be taken very seriously, since Petermann is looking for ‘ in- 
comparabilities ’ between Eastern and Western usages: a char- 
acteristic habit of the early travelers. What Petermann really 
observed was, probably, a very different thing from what he 
reported. I have myself observed among the modern Arabs 
sidewise movements of the head accompanying the expression 
of affirmation. The Arabic language is very susceptible to 
rhythmical intonation; and the Arabs indulge in sidewise har- 
monic motions on occasions which might at first seem incom- 
patible, and to a Westerner quite incomprehensible. With 
their intonation in reading the Koran, the Mohammedans 
make slight movements of the body either forward and back- 
ward or from side to side. Again, such sidewise movements 
of the head or body are made on occasions of ‘tarab’ or 
pleasure-feeling. The Arabs say, ‘ ihtazza taraban,’ shook with 
pleasure; or more often ‘tamayela taraban,’ rather in the 
sense of a slow and regular movement from the one side to 
the other. ‘Tarab’ itself in its origin means ‘movement,’ 
and also a movement of a rhythmical character (cf. Lisan 
Al-Arab, II, 45, 46). Other occasions when the Arabs per- 
form sidewise movements of body or head are the occasions 
of ‘hamasa;’ these are occasions of pride, of self-exaltation, 
the sort of feeling one gets when engaged in “great doings.’ 
Hamasa is allied to tarab, but differs from it in being more 
nearly related to action, either preparatory to great actions, 
or accompanying them. It is thus interwoven with a ‘ warm- 
ing up’ pride. When a hero challenges another on the battle- 
field, he often recites certain ‘hamasat’ which, besides tending 
to overawe his opponent, also have the effect of warming him 
up to the highest pitch for the forthcoming death struggle 
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(cf. Romance of Antar or Alzeer for numerous instances). 
The same movements occur in ‘ nekwa,’ something like ‘ rising 
to the occasion’ when called upon to act, a manifestation of 
chivalry. Such movements may also be clearly observed in 
‘waeed,’ or threatening, when the speaker is aware that the 
execution of the threat will not take place immediately. 

All these cases, it should be noticed, are related to one 
another. They all center on feelings of activity, pride of 
execution, or set determination. It is, after all, not strange 
that movements of this kind should be made in expressing 
affirmation. Any of the feelings mentioned might be present 
when an Arab affirms, and he might shake his head or body 
accordingly. Yet these movements, it need hardly be pointed 
out, differ from those made when a negation is to be ex- 
pressed. In the first place, they are not so violent as in nega- 
tion; the whole body, too, tends to be involved in the move- 
ment. The gesture of negation is accomplished by a more or 
less restricted movement of the face, the neck ¢ending to 
remain stationary; in these other movements it is the head 
that moves, and the head and the neck are thrown alternately 
now to the one side, now to the other. 

It is thus probable that what Petermann observed, and sup- 
posed to be a gesture of affirmation, was nothing more than a 
gesture expressing some such feeling as determination, pride 
of execution, or rising to the occasion. A closer observer, 
or one better acquainted with Arabian usages, would not 
think of connecting such movements with affirmation in itself, 
though they might well be made along with affirmation. Pe- 
termann’s observation thus seems to be one of the many in- 
stances where a superficial and unscientific observation forces 
pe upon scientific men, and causes them not a little con- 

usion. 
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By P. F. Swinpte, Ohio State University, Columbus 


A. Successive Color Induction 
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II. Of a cockatoo (Cacatua gymnopsis Scl.)..............06. 328 
III. Of human beings 


A. Successive Cotor INDUCTION 

I. Of an owl (Glaucidium whitelyi Sws.). During the day 
the owl generally slept on its perch, which was a bar of wood 
passing through its cage at about five inches from the floor. 
In the night the bird frequently sprang from the perch onto 
the tin floor of the cage. It usually walked each time for 
many minutes to and fro on the tin floor, but it always hopped 
quickly onto its perch where it remained for some time, at 
least many seconds and often a few minutes, whenever I made 
an unusually loud noise in the room. The owl could fly, but 
it nevertheless always hopped, as is characteristic of many 
small owls, onto its perch. I wish here to emphasize the fact 
that the owl was never observed to miss its perch when it 
sprang at it, and it was moreover never observed to spring 
from one place to another on the floor; it walked on the floor 
and sprang off and onto the perch. 

The following experiments with the owl were performed 
always at night in a room which was so dark that a human 
being could barely perceive white objects after long adapta- 
tion to the darkness, 

As the owl stood, relative to my position, to the right of 
its perch and with its breast and head turned toward me, 
I turned on the electric light. The animal remained motion- 
less on the floor and fixated my face until I beat a table with 
a ruler thereby making a loud noise. As usual it then sprang 
onto its perch. I turned out the light and waited until it was 
again in its previous position on the floor, and this time I 
turned the light as rapidly as possible on and off while the 
owl stood quite motionless and fixated my face. After I had 
thus illuminated the bird six or seven times I beat against 
the table with the ruler. I distinctly heard the owl leave 
the floor and then fall on the tin; the owl hopped, but this 
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time it missed its perch. I turned the light on and found the 
animal still on the floor, but this time its back was turned 
toward me. In order to fixate me now it turned only its head 
almost 180° and to the left, i. e., anti-clockwise. While it 
stood in this position and fixated my face I turned the light 
repeatedly on and off in the tempo of about 0.5 sec. Imme- 
diately after the sixth illumination I beat against the table 
with the ruler. I again heard the owl hop on the tin floor 
and when I turned on the light I found it had really missed 
its perch and had indeed sprung in just the opposite direction ; 
it sprang away from and came to rest with its back turned 
to the perch. Its right side was now turned to me. The two 
hops served to turn the bird clockwise almost 270°. In order 
now to fixate me, the owl turned only its head not to the left 
as before, which would this time have meant through almost 
270°, but to the right, i. e., through an angle of a little more 
than 90°. I illuminated it as usual and after the sixth illu- 
mination I beat the table with the ruler. This time, how- 
ever, the owl did not spring, but, as I could distinctly hear, it 
walked about rapidly on the tin floor. When I turned on the 
light I found the animal walking about excitedly to and fro 
and acting as if it were trying to get through the bars of its 
cage. Shortly it hopped onto its perch. Under the same 
conditions the thus far described reactions were, with only 
very insignificant variations, repeatedly obtained. 

The cage was next turned so that the owl could be illumi- 
nated while it stood to the left of the perch. I illuminated it 
and then scared it just as before, and its reactions were the 
same as the previously obtained ones, with the single excep-. 
tion, however, that the two hops always served to turn the 
animal in the direction opposed to that of the hand of a watch. 

The cage was then turned so that the perch was directly 
behind the owl; as the owl fixated me, no part of the perch 
was in its field of vision. As usual I illuminated it six times 
and then beat the table, and without exception the owl sprang 
onto its perch. 

To obtain still another variation, I waited until the bird 
chanced to stand on the floor at the back part of the cage when 
I could see its eyes either below or above its perch. [I illu- 
minated it as before and made the noise with the ruler. Very 
often it succeeded in hopping onto its perch, but a few times 
it sprang too high and fell on the tin floor near the front of 
the cage and at other times it apparently jumped against the 
perch and of course fell back onto the floor. 

The above experiments were repeatedly performed with 
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modifications in so far as the number, duration, or tempo of 
the illuminations was varied. It seems to be the case that 
six illuminations were as good as ten or twenty. It became 
furthermore evident that it was not at all essential to beat 
the table immediately after the sixth illumination; for when 
I waited 25 sec. to beat, the owl also missed its perch regu- 
larly and indeed even after a lapse of 40 sec. the erroneous 
response was sometimes made. 

When the owl made the first mishop I supposed the light 
had blinded it to such an extent that it could not see the perch, 
but this assumption proved to be of no value; for without 
exception when the owl could not see the perch while being 
illuminated, it made no erroneous hops. Only when a por- 
tion of the perch was in the owl’s field of vision did mishops 
occur. 

In order to explain these peculiar reactions I made the as- 
sumption that at the time I beat with the ruler the owl had a 
distinct after-image of the perch, which it responded to more 
strongly than to the real perch, i. e., the attempt was to hop 
onto the after-image instead of the perch itself. If this as- 
sumption deserves to be entertained we must suppose that 
the owl had, as a visual after-effect, something much more 
definite than a mere after-sensation; it must have been an 
unusually distinct after-image, which, with respect to form 
and color, was so similar to the illuminated perch that the 
owl might easily mistake this after-image for the perch. 
Otherwise expressed the after-effect must have been a strong 
positive after-image which of course wandered with the eye 
movements. 

For those who have made no special study of owls, it may 
be here necessary to make the following explanation: Before 
an owl flies or hops (when excited some small owls hop) 
away from an enemy it faces, it usually first turns its head 
to the right or to the left as though it were looking for a new 
place to go. It may turn its head in the one and then in the 
other direction many times before it suddenly turns also its 
body as it flies away. Whenever the enemy remains un- 
noticed until it is very near, or, when a noise near the owl is 
very loud, the head is first turned, but it is nevertheless often 
still turning when the owl hops or flies away. 

We are perhaps now in position to understand the described 
reactions of our owl: 

Case 1. While the breast and face of the owl were directed 
toward me as I stood to the right of the perch, a part of this 
perch fell in the bird’s field of vision. After I ceased illumi- 
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nating, this part and the positive after-image of it were coin- 
cident until the owl turned its head in the direction of the 
combination of perch and after-image, then the latter was 
shifted to the right and since it was a peripheral after-image 
it continued to shift and was still shifting when the owl re- 
acted to it by hopping. The attempt to hop onto the shifting 
positive after-image resulted in the bird’s turning through an 
angle of almost 180° in the direction of the hand of a watch, 
and of course in its falling on the floor. We must not forget 
that the owl did not stand long and watch the after-image 
shift as the head turned; it hopped while the head was still 
turning. 

Case 2. The owl then stood with its back and face turned 
to me. I illuminated it and then beat the table. Preparatory 
to the springing the head was first turned in the direction of 
the perch, but the tendency to follow the shifting after-image 
caused the head to finally move through the large angle of 
about 270°. Since the body was already turned almost 180°, 
it was this time easier for the bird to turn the head farther 
than before and thus cause the after-image to shift about 90° 
farther to the right than in Case 1. The animal tried to hop 
onto the shifting after-image and fell. 

Case 3. The owl stood to the right of the perch with its 
right side turned to me, and, in order to fixate me, it turned 
its head a little more than 90° instead of almost 270° as it 
would have been compelled to do if it had moved to the left 
as before. When I this time beat the table the owl turned its 
head allowing the face to pass over the breast. The after- 
image was necessarily thrown through the bars and the owl 
did not often try to spring through these bars, which it could 
see even though it was dark; its response was that of walking 
to and fro as near as possible to the place where it last saw 
the after-image.* 

Case 3a. This time the owl stood to the left of the bar and 
was illuminated. It made the same general responses as it did 
in the Cases 1, 2 and 3, but the first two hops served to turn 
the body in the direction opposed to that of the hand of a 
watch. When the owl turned its head in the direction of the 
combination of perch and after-image, the latter was this time 

* The bird subjects mentioned in this paper were specimens from the 
Zoological Garden in Berlin, Germany, and were kindly furnished me 
for research purposes by Prof. Heck, the director of the garden. The 
experiments with them were performed in my private research rooms 
in Charlottenburg-Berlin, from July 1, 1914 to Sept. 1, 1915. The 
experiments with human beings were in most cases first roughly per- 
formed in the animal rooms and then more systematically in the 
psychological laboratory of the University of Berlin. 
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necessarily shifted in the direction opposed to that of the 
hand of a watch; the owl followed this after-image when I 
beat the table the first two times. When I beat the third 
time, the conditions were analogous to those in Case 3, and 
the owl’s response was consequently the same as before (Case 
3); it walked to and fro along the bars. 

Case 4. The owl stood directly before the perch and fixated 
me; no part of the perch fell in the owl’s field of vision. 
Since there was no occasion for a response to an after-image 
as before, the owl succeeded each time in hopping onto the 
real perch. 

Case 5. The owl stood in the back part of the cage and 
had me and also the perch in its field of vision. When I beat 
the table the owl made few mishops, but it nevertheless sprang 
occasionally too high or too low. The perch and the after- 
image were evidently not always coincident as the bird left 
the floor; the after-image was thrown, owing to movements 
of raising or lowering the head immediately before the hop 
was taken, sometimes above and sometimes below the perch. 


II. Of acockatoo (Cacatua gymnopsis Scl.) Correspond- 
ing results were won from the cockatoo. While in artificial 
light, in daylight or in the twilight this expert climbing bird 
walked back and forth on its perch and never made a misstep. 


In the dark it walked, if at all, quite slowly and very little, 
as compared with what it did at other times, but even under 
the condition of darkness it never fell from its perch. It 
often walked without speaking, but as it talked it generally 
walked. 

I placed an electric light just outside the cage and near one 
end of the perch, which was a rounded stick of wood attached 
to two sides of the cage. As the cockatoo stood on the distal 
end of the stick from the light I illuminated it as I did the 
owl. I illuminated it six times and then spoke to it; it began 
to speak just as in the daytime, but often before it had com- 
pleted the first word it fell backwards from off its perch._— 
The cockatoo can see very little if at all in the dark; therefore 
when I spoke to it and it made the usual response of talking 
it of course started to walk to the other end of the perch, i. e., 
in the direction of the extinguished light. Perhaps, however, 
it could not see the perch but only the positive after-image 
of it. When it started to walk it turned its head in the direc- 
tion of the extinguished light and thereby caused the after- 
image to shift, and with respect to the bird’s body, in the 
backward direction. It took a step to grasp this after-image, 
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which was no longer coincident with the perch, and quite 
naturally lost its equilibrium and fell backwards. It made 
no difference which side of the cockatoo was illuminated ; it 
always fell backwards when it stood, while being illuminated, 
on the distal end of the perch from the light. I often noticed 
that the bird, after it had lost its equilibrium, was still holding 
the perch with one foot; this was always the foot most distant 
from the light. 

When the cockatoo stood on the end of the perch near the 
light and was illuminated as before, it never fell. It behaved 
in this case just as it usually did when I spoke to it in the 
dark. It spoke very slowly and also very little, and instead 
of walking about on its perch, it merely threw the weight of 
the body first on one foot and then on the other. The failure 
of the bird to respond as vigorously as in the previous ex- 
periment was due to the fact that the shadow of the bird’s 
body fell on the perch; for when I left the bird in its position 
and placed the light at the other side of the cage, the erroneous 
step was again taken. 

The missteps of the cockatoo did not occur as regularly as 
the mishops of the owl, but this is evidently due to the fact 
that the cockatoo did not remain as quiet as the owl while 
being illuminated. It was also the case that the after-images 
of the cockatoo did not persist as long as those of the owl; 
for when I spoke to it 25 sec. after the last illumination, it 
behaved as it usually did in total darkness. When I waited 
only 20 sec., however, it very often fell from its perch. 

‘ 

III. Of human beings. Although the conditions of the 
experiments were apparently just the same for me as for the 
birds, I was nevertheless unable to observe positive after- 
images of long duration. I took great care, however, to re- 
main as motionless as the owl, while I illuminated myself 
(and of course the objects about me) just as I did the birds, 
and finally I observed a positive after-image of my hand, but 
this was of only two or three seconds’ duration. But one 
time I waited about five seconds after the sixth illumination 
and then illuminated my hand only once. This time I could 
scarcely convince myself that the light was not still burning; 
it seemed as if I could see my real hand, the real objects on 
my table and even the pictures on the wall. These decidedly 
positive after-images persisted for many seconds, and when I 
turned my head, they were shifted just as I supposed was 
the case with the birds. Since this time, I have often ob- 
served these after-images for forty seconds and one deter- 
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mination with the stop-watch shows that one positive after- 
image of my hand persisted for 54.4 sec. (I tried the new 
method on the cockatoo and found that it more frequently 
made the missteps.) 

Since I have had much practice in remaining still while 
being illuminated, I am at the present time able to observe 
very distinct positive after-images of long duration even 
though I illuminate myself only once, but a necessary con- 
dition for the observation is that I remain for a few minutes 
in the dark. 

When I fixate with both eyes and then close them carefully 
after the last illumination, it is often difficult for me to believe 
that they are really closed. Observers often exclaim, “ My 
eyes won't shut,” “ I’ve lost control of my eyelids,” etc. This 
illusion is evidently due to the fact that the after-images, 
which have the same appearance, as far as color and form 
are concerned, as the illuminated objects, are not only just 
as distinct as when the eyes are open but usually much more 
so.—Another very peculiar illusion is to be noticed when the 
observer, while being illuminated, fixates with only one eye, 
e. g., with the right one, and then opens also the left eye. 
It often seems as if through some painless procedure the left 
eye were being pulled out of the head. Some of the observers 
related their experiences in the following ways: “I can’t see 
with the eye that was closed,” “I am blind in that eye,” “ It 
feels as though that eye were falling out,’ “I have a very 
peculiar sensation in that eye, but just what’s happening to it I 
can’t exactly say,” etc. 

It is to be noticed that when any part of the body makes a 
sudden movement, the positive after-image suddenly disap- 
pears. This is without doubt connected with the fact that 
the after-images observed while the eyes are closed are of 
longer duration than otherwise; for then such sudden in- 
voluntary movements of at least some parts of the visual 
apparatus, e. g., the eyelids, no longer take place. 

After a positive after-image has disappeared, a negative 
after-effect is often to be observed, but the latter is relatively 
very indistinct, in so far as it is not characterized by having 
a definite form. I therefore prefer to speak of the negative 
after-effect which succeeds the positive after-image, as a 
negative after-sensation. According to my observation the 
after-sensation is generally not of such long duration as the 
after-image. It is often to be observed that as soon as the 
first negative after-sensation disappears a positive after-effect 
again appears, but this is very weak, indefinite as to form 
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and of very short duration. This we may also call an after- 
sensation, and of course a positive after-sensation—We should 
theoretically conclude that if the observer should once be 
illuminated at the particular time when the negative after- 
sensation has run its course and the positive after-sensation 
is about to appear, the latter would be strengthened to such a 
degree that it would become converted into an unusually 
distinct and long lasting positive after-image This is in fact 
the case. If the positive after-image lasts, for example, 20 
sec., then the experimenter, in order to obtain the most marked 
effect, should wait about 20 sec. longer and then illuminate 
the objects in the observer’s field of vision once more. 

Since it at least in some cases occurs that in successive 
induction a positive after-image and indeed one of long dura- 
tion can be brought about as the first after-effect, we should 
for logical reasons conclude that a phenomenon of funda- 
mentally the same nature must, under proper conditions, also 
come about in simultaneous induction. Experimenta! facts, 
which we shall next discuss, demonstrate beyond a doubt that 
this is really the case. 


B. .SIMULTANEOUS COLOR INDUCTION (OF HUMAN BEINGS) 


The material used for our main experiment is a piece of 
green paper (any color may be used) of about 4x 4 inches 
and a gray background (or even a white one) of about 
20 x 20 inches in the central region of which the green paper 
lies. The observer holds the eyes at a distance of about nine 
or ten inches from the green paper and carefully fixates a 
point on it; a point near the center is best. It is also for 
this experiment necessary for the observer to eliminate 
through practice many involuntary movements of the eyes 
and head. 

The paper that is being fixated becomes less and less green- 
ish, as is well known, but long before it appears reddish 
(i. e., provided the observer does not allow the eye-lashes to 
fall and partially obstruct the vision) the entire background 
becomes greenish. Green is the first color to be induced on 
the background by green. Following this first induced color, 
which is unmistakably green, appears an unmistakable red. 
The red does not appear first. Red is the last color to be 
induced when one carefully fixates green. When the red dis- 
appears, the background again becomes greenish. 

If, when the first induced green on the background is on 
the verge of disappearing, the green paper is quickly removed 
to expose a red paper of the same size, which can be before- 
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hand glued to the background piece, the red on the back- 
ground becomes in a short time by iar more pronounced than 
if the green paper had remained. (This experiment is essen- 
tially the same as one we performed in successive induction, 
P- 331. 

Since the induced color can have the form of the back- 
ground, we may speak of it as a positive after-image. This 
expression has its advantages, since there are occasions also 
in simultaneous induction when it is of value to speak of 
positive and negative after-sensations. Some of these after- 
sensations would be the very small indefinitely bordered areas 
of color which are to be observed on the background after a 
period of very long fixation. 

As is well known a red border develops around the green 
paper that is being fixated. If the eyes are held very still 
this border is narrow; if they are allowed to wander, without 
leaving the paper entirely, it may become very wide, and if 
the eyes wander to a distant point on the background, one 
can no longer speak of a border but of a red after-image of 
the entire green paper instead of only the outer edges of it. 
If in a dark room I illuminate the paper for a very short . 
time, I can observe a positive after-image of it, and if I wait 
until the green after-image disappears, I see red; but it is not 
at all necessary for me to do just this in order to see the red. 
I can illuminate the paper for a greater length of time and 
thereby avoid having to notice the positive after-image; I 
observe red at once. Moreover I do not need to do just this. 
I can fixate the illuminated paper for a few seconds and then 
turn the eyes away from it while the light is still burning; 
also in this case I observe the red immediately. In view of 
these facts we must necessarily conclude not only that our 
red border is due to small involuntary eye movements, as is 
indeed often supposed to be the case, but also that the red of 
this border is by no means the first but the last color induced 
by the fixated green. 

Voluntary as well as involuntary eye and body movements 
play a significant role in the case of the Hering window. 
This window, when recklessly used, is indeed a singular de- 
vice to blind and deafen one to our general law of color 
induction which we may now formulate as follows: Jn suc- 
cessive and simultaneous color induction, any color induces 
first itself and last of all its antagonistic color. 

When a green and a white window is used, and the two 
shadows of a board five inches in width are allowed to fall 
on a large screen of thin linen, one of these shadows appears 
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of course green to an observer who stands behind the screen, 
and ordinarily the other shadow appears to be distinctly red. 
This judgment would seem to indicate that our law is at 
least for this case not valid. Fortunately, however, one can, 
while the windows are closed, fixate a point on the screen 
where the red shadow would ordinarily be observed, and con- 
tinue careful fixation until the windows have been gradually 
opened. In this case the shadow does not appear reddish at 
first; it is at first merely a dark shadow. Careful observa- 
tion shows that it becomes in a short time greenish and then 
reddish. If a point to one side of the shadow is fixated, this 
shadow becomes greenish still sooner.—These results can best 
be obtained if the observer sits at a distance of about three 
feet from and preferably behind the screen. The only ad- 
vantage in his being behind the screen is that shadows of the 
observer’s body do not also fall on the screen and thus com- 
plicate the conditions of the experiment. 

Instead of having to open the windows the experimenter 
can cover them with a cardboard and at the proper time 
gradually remove this. If the board is suddenly removed, 
the induced red generally appears to the untrained observer 
at once; if the observer has carefully trained himself to keep 
the eyes still while he fixates, the red often does not appear 
suddenly. If the board is allowed to fall on the floor and 
thereby produce a distinct noise, the induced color always 
(at least always to the tintrained observer) makes its appear- 
ance immediately. After the observer has heard this noise 
some few hundred times, it then makes no difference whether 
the cardboard is merely quickly removed or whether it is 
allowed to fall from the windows. This means nothing more 
than that the observer has been trained to make a negligible 
response to the noise—If now the cardboard is gradually 
removed and the observer notices no induced color, he will, 
however, notice the red in the shadow immediately when the 
experimenter slaps his hands together, stamps with his foot 
or fires a gun. 

These facts lead us to conclude that the sudden appearance 
of the induced negative color is usually connected with sudden 
muscular responses of the observer; these may be (so far as 
the just mentioned observations indicate) responses to sudden 
noises or to a sudden change in illumination. 

In connection with these statements we must ask ourselves 
the question why it should not then be the case that, when an 
observer fixates a hand that is illuminated for a very short 
time in the dark room, he does not likewise respond to this 
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change in illumination. I am convinced that he does; for 
his positive after-image of long duration is indeed analyzable 
into two positive after-images. The first one of these is so 
intense and of such short duration, really of such flash-like 
duration, that it cannot be very carefully observed. However 
short it is it can nevertheless usually be observed to wane; 
sometimes, however, it disappears quite suddenly. Only when 
this one wanes does the second positive after-image appear. 
The second one generally maintains a constant and too a re- 
markable degree of distinctness until just a very few seconds 
before it suddenly vanishes. If the observer moves quickly 
as soon as the light is extinguished, the first after-image dis- 
appears quite suddenly (it does not merely wane as before) 
and often the second positive after-image cannot be observed 
at all; instead of it the negative after-effect makes its ap- 
pearance. 

The first positive after-image has been discovered and is 
being used by the kinematographists. I am convinced that 
the second one has also been earlier observed and has long 
been and is still being used by spiritualists. One special fact 
which would render this after-image of particular interest to 
spiritualistically inclined persons may best be told by relating 
one of my own experiences with it. I once illuminated a 
person in the dark room and observed a distinct positive after- 
image of him. We then went into a well-illuminated room 
and talked for about forty minutes. I then went alone into 
the dark room, remained about ten minutes and then with 
closed eyes illuminated the room once more (a single illumi- 
nation) and immediately I observed a distinct positive after- 
image of many seconds’ duration of the person whom I had 
previously fixated. Several of my subjects have had analo- 
gous experiences. 


A SIMPLE DAYLIGHT PHOTOMETER 


By C. E. Ferree and Gerrrupe RAnp, Bryn Mawr College 


A need for a simple daylight photometer has long been felt, 
especially in the work of the undergraduate laboratory. The 
impossibility of making determinations of color sensitivity 
even with a degree of precision that is acceptable in under- 
graduate work without constancy of illumination especially 
when pigment papers are used as stimuli is too well known 
to need more than mention here. To make such an instru- 
ment broadly serviceable the following are some of the re- 
quirements which should be met. (a) The instrument should 
be compact and easily portable. (b) It should be so simple 
and inexpensive in construction as to be readily within the 
mechanical resources of the average laboratory. And (c) 
the standard and comparison fields should present little if any 
color difference. 

An instrument which we have constructed especially to meet 
the above needs is shown in Fig. I. It has been in use in 
our laboratory for more than a year and has proven so ser- 
viceable and convenient that we have thought it worth de- 
scribing for the possible benefit of others. It was designed 
and has been used by us primarily for the reproduction of a 
given intensity of illumination rather than for its measurement 
in photometric units, although it can be calibrated and be 
used for photometric measurements. The instrument consists 
of a photometer head, a short bar, a standard tungsten lamp 
with carriage which is moved back and forth along the bar 
by means of a rack and pinion, a millimeter scale which may 
be read outside of the photometer box, a finely graduated 
ammeter to regulate the supply of current to the lamp, and a 
tripod support. When operated as a daylight photometer one 
opening of the photometer head, the bar, and the standard 
lamp with its sliding carriage must be boxed in; and the other 
opening of the photometer head be suitably exposed to the 
illumination that is to be balanced against the light of the 
standard lamp. This boxing can be made as elaborate as one 
chooses or it can be made very simple. In this connection 
the different needs that may arise for a portable photometer 
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should be kept in mind. One may want, for example, to 
determine the average illumination, or the distribution of light 
in a room which may or may not be evenly illuminated. To do 
this the room should be laid out in small squares and measure- 
ments be taken in several directions of horizontal, vertical and 
45 degree components of illumination at the corners of these 
squares. For such work it is obvious that a somewhat elabo- 
rate photometer is required, comprising, for example, a test 
plate that can be turned in different directions and a type of 
boxing that will permit of a quick adjustment of the lamp 
and reading of the scale from the outside. Such a photo- 
meter we are required to employ for the specification of the 
lighting effects in our work on the effect of different condi- 
tions of artificial lighting on the eye. An instrument of this 
kind, however, may cost from one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred dollars, which is of course more than is justified for 
the work of the general laboratory. If, however, an instru- 
ment is wanted primarily to reproduce the horizontal com- 
ponent of illumination or the light falling on a vertical sur- 
face such as a campimeter screen, rotating disk, etc., at a 
given point in a room, a very simple boxing is all that is 
required; for all that is needed here is to set the standard 
light at such a position on the bar as will balance the light 
in the room at that point and keep it there as long as that 
intensity of light is wanted. We have found it quite sufficient 
in one instrument we are using to make this boxing of light- 
proof cloth sliding on a suitably constructed frame. This 
cloth may be folded back to the far end of the frame for the 
adjustment of the position of the lamp or it may be brought 
forward and hooked to the frame of the photometer head 
while the photometric balance is being made. In case of the 
instrument described in this paper a somewhat more elaborate 
but still simple boxing is used. This boxing is made of heavy 
sheet tin painted black outside and inside and carefully light- 
proofed. It is 18 inches long, 4.5 inches wide, and 10 inches 
deep.’ The photometer head forms one end of this box; the 
other end is of fiber fitted with binding posts which connect 
with the line and with cords running to the standard lamp, 
and with a knife switch to make and break the circuit. The 


1It may seem that the boxing of this instrument is unnecessarily 
deep. It was made deep in order that lamps of ordinary sizes might 
be used as standards. The boxing shown in Fig. II is designed to 
take 25, 40, and 60-watt Mazda lamps and to allow for the adjustments 
of height needed to bring the centers of their filaments in line with 
the center of the opening of the photometer head. If smaller special 
lamps were used so much depth would not be needed and the instru- 
ment could be given a neater appearance. 
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top of the box is covered with tightly fitting hinged lid which 
permits of a convenient and easy entrance to the box. Pro- 
jecting through the side of the box is a milled head which 
operates the rack and pinion adjustment of the position of 
the standard lamp on the bar. The instrument with the box - 
ing is shown in Fig. II. 

The photometer bar is 24 inches long. At one end of this 
bar is a right-angled holder for the photometer head. The 


Figure I 


photometer head is supported on a brass rod 5 inches long 

which passes vertically through an opening in the right- ~ 
angled holder. When adjusted to the height that is wanted 
it is held in position by means of a set screw. The carriage 
for the standard lamp is shown in Fig. I. This carriage is 
fitted also with a right-angled holder and set screw to hold 
the standard lamp and to provide for adjusting its height so 
that the center of the lamp may always be in line with the 
center of the adjacent opening in the photometer head. On 
the bottom of this carriage is fastened a rack 12 inches in 
length which is engaged by the pinion operated by the milled 
head already mentioned. To this carriage is also fastened a 
brass scale graduated in millimeters which extends through 
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an opening in the fiber plate forming the end of the photo- 
meter box opposite to the head. Thus as the lamp is run back 
and forth along the bar its position can be read, outside the 
box, from the divisions on the scale. To facilitate the read- 
ing of these divisions the scale runs immediately back of a 
short pointer fastened to the end of the photometer box. 
The photometer head employed is of the Bunsen type. 
This type of head is especially suitable for our purpose be- 


igure II 


cause it combines to a favorable degree the features of accu- 
racy and simplicity of construction. The photometer screen 
may be very simply made. In the present case it consists 
merely of two pieces of Hering mat white paper 12.5 cm. long 
and 8 cm. wide smoothly pasted together with the mat side out. 
The screen so formed can be overlaid if desired with magne- 
sium oxide deposited from the burning metal. In the median 
line (horizontal) of this screen, 1.5 cm. from one end a circular 
opening, 1.5 cm. in diameter, with serrated margins, is cut. 
This opening may be filled with a layer of an extra good 
grade of tissue paper or other translucent material, the edges 
of which are held between the two layers of Hering paper. 
It is desirable to have a material to fill this opening whose 
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coefficient of transmission is as nearly as possible equal to 
its coefficient of reflection. This screen fits into a groove 
which runs from front to back in the median plane of the 
photometer head. Set into the back of the photometer head 
on either side of the screen and making an angle of about 
65 degrees with it are two mirrors of suitable size in which 
the images of the two sides of the screen are viewed by the 
eye in making the photometric comparison. Ona either side 
of the photometer head are two openings, 3.25 x 2.5 inches, 
‘for the illumination of the photometer screen. One of these 
admits the light from the standard lamp, the other the light 
from the room. Both of these openings are filled with a plate 
of single-thick milk glass (Belgian make) ground on one side. 
This glass diffuses the light and gives a more uniform illumina- 
tion of the two sides of the photometer screen. In order that 
the two sides may be illuminated by light of the same color 
quality, color filters must be employed. That is, either the 
standard lamp must be robbed of its excess of yellow and red 
light or the daylight must be colored to match the light from 
the standard lamp. Either of these effects can be readily ac- 
complished by means of thin sheets of colored gelatines, placed 
in the grooves in front of the sheets of milk glass. With gela- 
tines of a low coefficient of selective absorption it is not at all 
difficult to make a good match of the two lights as to color 
quality and thus to eliminate the difficulty that attends the at- 
tempt to make a judgment of equality of brightness between 
two surfaces which differ as to color quality. In making this 
match by means of filters it must be remembered that if the 
match is made by filtering the daylight, a slight physical error 
will be introduced because of the variable composition of day- 
light on different days and at different times of the same day. 
That is, a filter that transmits heavily in the yellow will let a 
greater total of light through when the daylight contains an 
excess of yellow than when it does not. This objection, how- 
ever, is considered by some photometrists to be of more theo- 
retical than practical consequence. To offset this objection 
the greater photometric sensitivity to yellow may perhaps be 
mentioned with some justification. The variable composition 
of daylight also causes some difficulty in maintaining an exact 
color match between the standard light and daylight. A filter 
that produces an exact match at one time may not at another 
time. For this reason it is of advantage to make the filters 
of thin layers of gelatine which can be added to or subtracted 
from with the proper corrections for absorption as the need 
arises. 

The bar carrying the standard lamp and the photometer 
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head is supported by a tripod base and stem. The stem con- 
sists of a hollow tube split at the upper end and fitted with a 
collar and set screw. The stem telescopes over a rod 8 inches 
long which is screwed into the photometer bar 8.5 inches 
from the end supporting the photometer head. By means 
of the collar and set screw the apparatus may be adjusted and 
clamped at different heights. 

In order that the standard lamp may be operated directly 
from the line a rheostat and finely graduated ammeter are 
used to regulate and keep constant the supply of current. 
For the sake of portability the ammeter is fastened to a wood 
base which is screwed to two of the feet of the tripod. The 
ammeter is of Weston make, triple range, 0.5, I, and 1.5 
amperes, combined in one case. The scale of the first of 
these ranges is graduated to 0.01 amperes. On account of 
its size, its graduations, and its comparative inexpensiveness, 
this ammeter is very well suited for the purpose. A speci- 
fication of the rheostat need not be given here. Any good 
rheostat of suitable carrying capacity and range of adjustment 
which permits of fine changes of resistance may be used. 

The use of the apparatus for the reproduction of any given 
illumination is as follows: The rheostat is adjusted to give 
the amperage at which the standard lamp is to be operated. 
A balance is then made at the point in the room in question 
between the light falling on the photometer head and the 
standard light, and a reading is taken of the photometer scale. 
When it is wished to reproduce this illumination the resistance 
is again adjusted to give the reading of the ammeter chosen 
as standard and the light of the room is varied until a photo- 
metric match is obtained. If it is wished to calibrate the 
instrument so that the reading of the scale can be translated 
into foot-candles, for example, a standard lamp is set up at 
such distance from the milk glass test plate on the photometer 
head as will give a balance with the photometer lamp adjusted 
for the different points on the scale. The amount of light 
falling on the test plate can be computed directly from the 
known flux of the standard lamp and the distance of the 
lamp from the test plate. This is correlated with the divi- 
sion on the scale for which the photometric balance is made. 
The different points on the scale are thus gone over one by 
one and the correlative foot-candle values are obtained. Dur- 
ing the calibration the photometer lamp must of course be 
operated at a constant amperage, and in the use of the cali- 
brated instrument this amperage must be reproduced else the 
calibrated values will not be valid. 
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2. Concerning the nature of localization................. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Professor Woodworth? has said, “ It is worth noting that 
the feeling of familiarity varies in quality as well as in in- 
tensity. A person may arouse in us a feeling of having been 
recently seen or of having been seen a long time ago, of 
having been seen under agreeable circumstances, or of having 
stood in some definite relations to us, as of co-operation, 
antagonism, etc. No experimental study has yet been made 
of these varieties of the feeling of familiarity.” Wundt* has 
also maintained that each act of recognition “ possesses its 
own peculiar quality.” Lehmann‘ pointed out that recogni- 
tion has two meanings in daily life: (1) to recognize, know- 
ing you have seen previously, but not knowing where; and 
(2) to recognize, knowing you have seen previously and 
knowing where, when, etc. 

In this paper we have attempted to obtain a better con- 
ception of what is involved in those qualities which seemingly 
can be thought of as added to the apparently simple process 
of recognition, or, in Lehmann’s words, to discover what is 
involved in the process of knowing where, when, etc., one has 
seen the object before, as distinguished from simply knowing 
that one has seen it. 


1 Read in part at the Chicago meeting of the American Psychological 
December, 1915. 

S. Woodworth. Mimeographed lecture notes on recognition 
memory Summer School of 1913, p. 63. 

. Wundt. Introduction to Psychology, p. 105-107. 
tA Lehmann. Ueber Wiedererkennen, Philos. Studien, V., 1880, 
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We have attacked here specifically the problem of how one 
localizes the previous experience of an object, as well as how 
one recognizes that object. From our results we believe that 
localization may be due either to some affective process, or 
to a system of associational reactions which link the object 
with other objects whose time-relations are known. 
latter type of localization is with us introspectively different 
from the former, and we are not concerned with its analysis 
here. The nature of the mental process in the affective type 
of localization is not very clear, as the result of this study; 
but we are inclined to believe that it is essentially a finer 
subjective analysis of the same consciousness that conditions 
recognition itself. 

We present first our experimental results which throw some 
more light on the process of recognition, as well as on the 
process of localization itself; then we pass to a general dis- 
cussion of the nature of recognition and finally to that of 
localization. 


II. Tue ExperIMENT 


The same general procedure was followed here as in the 
experiments reported in our 1913 Psychological Review ar- 
ticle.© In that investigation we used lists of 20 words which 
were read through at the subject’s leisure, i. e., “ he was told 
that he might read them slowly enough to actually grasp the 
meaning or content of the word, but must read them fast 
enough not to be able consciously to form associations be- 
tween them.” After a certain interval of time a reaction list 
was presented containing the first 20 words and 20 new ones. 
The subject was asked to check the words he recognized as 
having been seen in the stimulus list. He indicated the cer- 
tainty of his recognition by marking a “1” opposite words he 
was absolutely sure of, a “2” after words he was reasonably 
sure he had seen, a “3” after words he had a faint idea he 
had seen, and a “4” after pure guesses. A “4” was neces- 
sary because the subject was required to check 20 words each 
time. (For further details of the procedure, see article in 
question. ) 

The present investigation employed the above procedure 
and three other procedures, all variations of the first. In 
Experiment A the above procedure was used, a stimulus list 
being given on Sunday and the reaction list on Wednesday, 
four days later. On the same day the second stimulus list 


5E. K. Strong, Jr. The Effect of Time-Interval upon Recognition 
Memory, Psychol. Rev., XX., 1913, 339-372. 
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was given and the reaction list followed two days later on 
Friday. The third stimulus list was then given and its re- 
action list followed on Saturday. The fourth stimulus list 
was then given and its reaction list followed five minutes 
later. From Experiment A we can determine the effect of 
time-intervals of 4 days, 2 days, 1 day, and 5 minutes on 
recognition memory. These results can be compared with 
those obtained for these intervals of time in the 1913 Psy- 
chological Review article. 

Experiment B was similar to Experiment A except that 
the stimulus lists were presented on Sunday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings, and then all four reac- 
tion-lists were reacted to at the same time. 

Experiment C differed from Experiment B in that the 
entire 160 words were jumbled up into one long reaction list 
instead of four shorter lists. In Experiments A and B the 
subject knew that the reaction list contained 20 old and 20 
new words and he knew just how long a time had elapsed 
since he had previously seen the old words. In Experiment 
C he knew that the reaction list contained 80 old and 80 new 
words, but he was not informed as to how long an interval of 
time had elapsed since he had seen any specific word. 

Experiment D differed from Experiment C in that the 
reaction list contained only the 80 old words and no new 
words. There was no check here on the subject’s recogni- 
tions and of course he knew that all the words in the list 
should be: checked with a “1.” But the experiment was run 
to see just how knowledge that all the words had been seen 
before would affect recognition. 

Now besides the above phases of this investigation dealing 
with recognition there were two further parts dealing with 
localization. After the subject had marked the lists in Ex- 
periments C and D for his recognitions he was required to 
mark opposite each word when it had been previously seen 
and also just what degree of certainty he had of this locali- 
zation. 

The two writers acted as experimenter and subject for 
each other. Five complete records were obtained in each of 
the four experiments. This made a total of 80 lists used on 
each subject, or a total of 160 lists in all, involving the use 
of 6,400 different words. Experiments A, B, C and D were 
run in an irregular order so that the subject did not know, at 
the start, with which experiment he was being tested. 
This irregular order was planned, however, so that the prac- 
tise effect would be evenly distributed among the four types 
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of experiments. The experiments were run during the winter 
of 1913-1914. 


1. Results Involving Recognition Memory 


In Table I are given the results from the four experiments 
segregated so as to show the effect of the four different in- 
tervals of time upon recognition. Each record for subjects 
A and B is based on five determinations, while the records 
for the average of the two are based, of course, on ten deter- 
minations. All these records are based on the correct recog- 
nitions that were made and no account is taken here of any 
incorrect recognitions. Experiments C and D were run pri- 
marily to study localization and do not lend themselves to an 
accurate estimation of the incorrect recognitions,—in Experi- 
ment D, of course, none being possible. It is fair to compare 
the four experiments in terms of these figures, although it 
must be understood that they are all too high to represent 
true recognition, as they are composed of two components, 
(1) true recognition and (2) pure chance. In Table II we 
have the records of Experiments A and B corrected for in- 
correct recognitions. These data may be compared .lirect'y 
with the 1913 article. In Table III are given the latter data 
for 5 minutes, 1 day, 2 days, and 4 days, together wit! the 
gain made in the present investigation over the 1913 investi- 
gation. 

a. Practise Effect in Recognition Memory. A study of 
Tables II and III and Curves Ac and 1913 in Plates I and II 
shows a most decided gain in recognition memory ability. 
In fact, the gain is very surprising. The introspections re- 
ported by the subjects do not indicate that they were aware 
of any particular progress in this regard. At the start (in- 
cluding the first 20 lists) subject A did not feel that she was 
doing so well as in the earlier work. After lists 21-24 had 
been marked she reported that she had “ quite gotten back 
to her method of associations as in the old experiment.” 
This set was interesting because of the sureness with which 
she recognized. She went through no list twice, but “ just 
put down 1, 2 and 3 as they came along.” To what extent a 
person could develop his ability to recognize is an interesting 
problem. Apparently it can be developed very much more 
and very much more easily than recall memory. It is also 


®See the 1912 and 1913 articles for a discussion of the methods 
—. in these determinations. (See note 1o for reference to the 1912 
article. 
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interesting to note that subject 4, who was markedly superior 
to subject B in all these tests, improved at least twice as much 
as did subject B. The result we are finding in all our work 
in psychology today holds good here also ;—‘ to him that hath 
it shall be given.” 


b. Various Methods of Studying Recognition and their 
Effects on the Process itself. A comparison of the results in 
Experiments A and B (shown in Tables I and II and in 
Plates I and II) indicates that a larger number of recognitions 
can be made when one list is being tested at a time than when 
four lists are tested at the same time. Methods which involve 
presenting several lists at one time to be tested later at various 
times, or which involve presenting lists at various times to 
be all tested later at the same time, will, then, not give so 
high a percentage of recognitions as when one list is presented 
and tested before the second is taken up. The difference in 
the two methods affected the poorer subject (B) more than 
it did the better subject (4), actually on the average 7.6% 
as against 2.4%. 

Upon studying the data of Experiments B and C it is ap- 
parent that there is no real difference between the results. 
If anything, the results in Experiment C are higher than those 
in Experiment B. This is rather surprising when it is real- 
ized that in Experiment B one knows just how old the 20 
correct words in the list he is marking are, whereas in Ex- 
periment C the 80 correct words vary in age from 5 minutes 
to 4 days. It would seem from these figures that recognition 
is not affected by any sort of mind-set in which one adjusts 
himself to a certain age of the recognitions. Meyer’ has 
found that preparedness favors the process of recognition. 
But his preparedness was quite different from that considered 
here. In his case he found that a word was better recognized 
if it followed the ‘old’ syllable which was its immediate 
antecedent in the learning series, than if it did not follow such 
an antecedent word. Our data would also support this view. 
Such preparedness can be based on the fact that because the 
first word came first certain associations were aroused by the 
second word that would not normally arise and so in the test 
the presence of the first word would aid in the same asso- 
ciation again coming to mind when the second word was 
again encountered. But no such specific aid is to be thought 


7H. W. Meyer. Bereitschaft und Wiedererkennen, Zeitschr. f. Psy- 
chol., LXX, 1914, 161-221. 
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of when one prepares to meet words a day old, or an hour 
old, as distinguished from words but five minutes old. 

If these results were characteristic alone of subject A they 
might be explained on the ground of a difference in attitude 
toward the two experiments. Subject A reported that in 
Experiment C she considered the recognitions as being of 
subordinate importance to the localizations. Consequently she 
marked the recognitions as her first inclination directed, 
whereas in Experiment B the recognitions were considered 
the important thing and there she took few chances. But as 
both subjects 4A and B reacted in the same way toward Ex- 
periments B and C, it is doubtful if the above attitude ex- 
plains the findings here. : 

It is very clear from the tables and plates that a higher 
percentage of recognitions can be made in Experiment D than 
in Experiment C. In the former the subject knew that he 
had seen before all of the 80 words in the list, whereas in 
the latter he knew that he had seen before only 80 of the 
160 words in the list. When the data are analyzed it is found 
that this result is not due to a greater number of guesses or 
judgments with a faint idea of being correct being made, but 
is due mainly to a larger number of “ absolutely certain” 
recognitions being made in Experiment D than in Experiment 
C.. In the case of subject A 55% of the possible recognitions 
were absolutely certain ones in Experiment C and 62% in 
Experiment D; in the case of subject B, the corresponding 
figures were 32% and 45%. That knowledge that you couldn’t 
make a mistake should affect the absolutely certain recogni- 
tions of trained subjects is an interesting fact. It may be, 
however, as suggested below, that if we could calculate the 
true recognitions aside from mistaken and chance ones that 
there would be little difference between the two experiments. 


c. Conclusion. Recognition memory is susceptible of an 
enormous amount of improvement. This improvement is due, 
as was pointed out in the 1913 article, to improvement in 
reacting to the stimulus words and to improvement in methods 
of estimating the certainty of one’s recognitions. 

Recognition is more successful when one test is finished 
before starting the next. It apparently is more successful 
when one knows he can’t make mistakes. And from our 
figures it appears that one can recognize words of varying 
ages mixed in together just as well as when they are segre- 
gated into groups all of the same age. That is, that a mind- 
set regarding the age of the words to be reacted to is not of 
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advantage in recognition. If this is true, it would further 
distinguish the process of recognition memory from that of 
recall memory. 


2. Results Involving the Localization of Recognitions 


The localization discussed here refers specifically to the 
ability to tell whether a particular word had been seen 4 days, 
2 days, I day, or 5 minutes ago in a list of 20 words, a list 
which had been read through but once. The 80 words that 
were judged were composed of 20 words from each of the 
four stimulus lists. In Experiment C they were mixed in 
with 80 new words, while in Experiment D they entirely con- 
stituted the reaction list. In the latter test there was no op- 
portunity to make a mistake in recognizing the several words 
in the list of 80, but there were three chances in four of 
mistaking how long ago the word had been seen. 

In Table IV is shown the per cent of words that were 
localized correctly in the two experiments for the four dif- 
ferent intervals of time. In Table V the same information 
is given, but here based on corrections for all incorrect locali- 
zations. The first line in this table means then that 88.8% 
of the 20 words tested 5 minutes after reading them were 
really localized correctly as being in that list in Experiment C 
by Subject A. Likewise 91.3% were correctly localized by 
that subject in Experiment D. The minus per cent (—1.0) 
in the case of Subject B, Experiment D, for 2 days means 
that he made more incorrect localizations than correct locali- 
zations. 

It is clear from these tables and Curves CL and DL in 
Plates I and II that ability to localize when an interval of 
5 minutes is considered is nearly, if not quite, synonymous 
with ability to recognize when an interval of 5 minutes is 
considered. This fact is more clearly realized if we compare 
the ability to localize as found here with the ability to recog- 
nize as found in the 1913 article (Curves 1913), as well as 
with the results obtained in this article (Curves A and B).. 
The ability to recognize shown in the latter curves represents 
far more training than the ability to localize shown in Curves 
CL and DL. But now when we compare recognition and 
localization for other intervals of time than 5 minutes we find 
that ability to localize fades out very much faster than does 
the ability to recognize. It is only natural to expect this. In 
recognition one needs to know only that he has seen the word 
before; in localization one needs to know not only that, but 
also just when one has seen the word. 
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One of the writers feels that the results shown here as to 
localization mean that the ability fades out just as does that 
of recognition, only faster, and that if we had data for inter- 
mediate intervals of time they would fit into our present data. 
The other writer believes that the words in a list with the 
shortest interval of time under discussion at any time will be 
localized very efficiently, that the words in the list with the 
next shortest interval of time will be localized with only a 
small degree of accuracy and from then on the localizations 
will be practically nil. In other words the latter believes that 
if the intervals had been 5 minutes, 1 hour, 2 hours, and 4 
hours instead of 5 minutes, 1 day, 2 days, and 4 days, practi- 
cally the same results would have been obtained for the first 
series of intervals as were found for the second series.® 
Which view is correct must be determined by future experi- 
mentation 

From Table I it is clear that more correct recognitions are 
made in Experiment D than in Experiment C. In Table IV 
this same relationship is maintained as to localizations. But 
when corrections are made for the incorrect localizations 
which were made (shown in Table V) it would appear that 
there is no particular difference in the number of localizations 
that can be made in the two experiments. This fact that there 
were a greater number of mistaken localizations in Experi- 
ment D than in Experiment C suggests that if we had a way 
of estimating the mistaken and chance recognitions in both 
experiments that possibly there would be little or no difference 
in the results from the two experiments. 

In Table VI is shown the per cent of correct localizations, 
correcting for incorrect ones, which can be made according 
as the recognitions, upon which they are based, are “ abso- 
lutely certain,” “reasonably certain,’ “ faint,” or “ pure 
guesses.” From these results it is clear that almost all true 
localizations are based on absolutely certain recognitions. It 
is also true that when the recognitions are incorrect the 
localizations that are made are very seldom accompanied by 
a higher degree of certainty than a “ 3” —“ faint certainty.” 
Localization is then dependent on the same factors that con- 
stitute absolutely certain recognitions. 

As far as introspections go in this matter it would appear 
that the localizations were largely made in terms of events 


8 This article has been withheld from publication for two years in 
the hope that this point might be cleared up before reporting the ex- 
periments, but as it seems impossible to find time to complete the neces- 
sary experiments, it is now published as it is. 
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that happened on the day the words were read. We localized 
the word as having appeared at a certain time because the 
word and its associations had something to do with the 
events which had accompanied reading that list, i. e., a word 
called up a kitchen utensil and we remembered that we had 
been in the kitchen while reading the list, hence the word 
belonged to the list read on that day. However, the mental 
process was different from this analysis in that one did not 
ordinarily go through these steps in making his localization 
but seemed merely to be aware of the whole thing. The 
awareness, however, was very often reinforced by argument 
of this sort. In a few cases certain words were recognized 
as having been seen together in the same list and so if anyone 
was localized definitely, the others were then localized. But 
this manner of localization did not have the same sort of 
consciousness as the first type referred to and one felt as 
though he was making an intellectual judgment after weighing 
evidence rather than simply localizing. 


III. GrneERAL Discussion 


1. Concerning the Nature of Recognition. Feingold® finds 
that “recognition ability varies inversely as the number of 
objects perceived,” “inversely as the number of objects ex- 
posed,” and “directly as the temporal length of per- 
ception.” These conclusions are true in his experiments where 
only a few items are being studied and where the exposure- 
times are very short, but they are not strictly true when the 
conditions of experimentation are changed so that many items 
(20 to 150) are being studied or where the exposure-time is 
relatively long. As regards the first two statements it has 
been found” that as you increase the number of objects pre- 
sented the number recognized is decreased, but the rate of 
decrease is much slower than the rate of increase in the 
number of objects presented. It is not an inverse proportion. 
As regards Feingold’s last statement, we have found that this 
is true as one increases the exposure-time from one to two 
or three seconds per object shown,” but that it does not hold 

9G. A. Feingold. Recognition and Discrimination, Psychol. Rev. 
Monog., 1915, No. 78. 

10 EF. K. Strong, 5. The Effect of Length of Series upon Recogni- 
tion Memory, Psychol. Rev., XIX, 1912. 

11 Exposure of 1 advertisement per 1.0 second resulted in 2.1% of 
the advertisements being recognized, whereas exposure of 1 adver- 
tisement per 3.5 sag resulted in 6.3% of the advertisements being 
recognized. (E. K. Strong, Jr. The Effect of Size of Advertise- 
ments and Frequency of their Presentation, Psychol. Rev., XXI, 1914.) 
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in anything like a direct proportion after that interval of 
time. In an experiment in which 25 advertisements were 
shown (1) at rate of one per second and (2) at the leisure 
of the subject—amounting to at least 5 seconds—the subjects 
being required thereupon to recognize cut-up pieces of the 
original advertisements mixed in with cut-up pieces of new 
advertisements, in the first case 17.3% of the pieces were 
recognized and in the second case but 34.2% of the pieces 
were recognized.” The relationship here between exposure- 
time and number recognized is far from a direct proportion. 
We would suggest that the conclusions of Feingold and our- 
selves probably show that until the subject has time to clearly 
perceive what is before him there is something like a direct 
proportion between efficiency in recognition and exposure time 
and an inverse proportion between efficiency in recognition 
and the number of objects exposed, but that as soon as the 
time exceeds this amount the proportion between efficiency in 
recognition and exposure-time, or inversely as the number of 
objects exposed, becomes less and less a direct proportion. 
Possibly one might say that Feingold’s conclusions cover con- 
ditions involving maximum attention, whereas ours are based 
on conditions so extensive as to make impossible such a state 
of attention throughout the experiment. 

Feingold also reports that the “ recognitive ability varies 
inversely as the degree of similarity’ between the first per- 
cept and the substituted one, that “the process of recognition 
is affective and is independent of cognition,” and that “ the 
feelings of familiarity and strangeness inhibit each other by 
fusion.” According to his view these things are so since a 
stimulus-word arouses from one to many associations when 
it is seen the first time and it calls up again the first set of 
associations, only some of them, or none at all, according as 
the reaction word is similar to the first or not in mechanical 
make-up or meaning. If the stimulus-word and the reaction- 
word are identical then the nervous current traverses the same 
pathways a second time. Recognition results. If the reac- 
tion-word is different the nervous current traverses new path- 
ways. Under the conditions of Feingold’s experiments where 
eight words were shown each time, the feeling of strangeness 
is experienced. When the reaction-word is to some extent 
similar to the stimulus-word then we have a blending or fusion 
of the feelings of familiarity and strangeness according as part 


12E, K. Strong, Jr. An Interesting Sex Difference. Ped. Sem., 
XXII, 1915, 521-528. 
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of the second discharge traverses part of the former pathways 
and part traverses new pathways. 

This fits in exactly with the speculations of the writers. In 
the 1913 article the process was likened to an electric current 
in that “if the current does not flow somewhere there is no 
current in the wire.” And later it was suggested that “ the 
recognition is more likely made while the accompanying asso- 
ciations are coming to consciousness the second time.” All 
of this suggests Hoffding’s theory that recognition was due 
in some way to an increased “ease” of nerve functioning.** 
Having no evidence to support this notion of “ease” our 
speculations were not presented. Since then, during March, 
1914, the following experiment was carried through which 
seems to throw some light on the subject. 

Lists of 20 rather difficult words were made up. They were 
read one at a time by the experimenter to the subject who 
responded according to the free-association procedure. The 
reaction time was measured by a stop-watch. As few of the 
reaction times were less than one second, due to the unfa- 
miliarity of the words used, the stop-watch gave us fairly 
reliable figures. Another list of 60 words made up from 
three of the 20-word lists was read later so as to come 5 
minutes after one of the shorter lists, 1 hour after another, 
and 1 day after another. A comparison was then made as to 
the gain or loss in reaction time according as the response 
was identical'* the second time with the first response or dif- 
ferent from it. A and B served again as experimenter and 
subject on each other. At this time they were experienced 
subjects in the free-association experiment. The data indicate 
that there was a decrease in reaction time of 0.10 seconds when 


Zur Theorie der Wiedererkennen. Phil. Stud., 
, 1893, ‘ 

14Tt has seemed best to consider in this experiment only those cases 
where the responses in both cases were identical. But in doing so 
we realize that recognition would have taken place in many of the 
other cases. We had in the experiment responses the second time 
(1) that were identical with the response the first time, (2) that 
were similar (in sound, meaning, etc.) to the first response, and (3) 
that were entirely different. Where to draw the line between the second 
and third group is a difficult matter. In many cases it cannot be 
done with certainty. For example, the first response to “kitchen” 
is “ stove” and the second time it is “range.” The subject reports that 
both “ stove” and “range” were in mind both times but they appeared 
in reversed order. In such cases recognition would undoubtedly have 
occurred. But there are other combinations logically similar to this 
one for which the subject had no explanation. In order to be on the 
safe side, then, only those cases were considered where there was an 
identical response in both cases. ; 
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the same reaction word was given again to a particular stimu- 
lus one day later, this decrease was 0.18 seconds when an 
hour intervened, and 0.24 seconds when but five minutes 
intervened. 

For Subject A the medians were, respectively, 0.11, 0.17, 
and 0.25 seconds, and they were for Subject B, respectively, 
0.10, 0.20, and 0.23 seconds. 

Now what has all this to do with recognition memory? If 
recognition is due to the arousal a second time of certain 
associational pathways and it is due to the increase in “ ease” 
of the nervous discharge, then why may not this ease be a 
function of the speed of discharge, and if so, would not there 
be a corresponding increase in the rate of discharge with the 
per cent of recognitions that can be made? Now this is ap- 
parently what we find in this free-association experiment. In 
the 1913 article we find that 
72.77% of 20 words are recognized after 5 minutes, A ratio of 100 to 
57.3% 1 hour 79 to 
28.8% . 1 day 40. 
and in the same way, we find that there is a gain in reaction- 
time of 


0.24 seconds when the association is repeated after 5 minutes, 100 to 
0.18 1 hour 75 to 
0.10 I day 42. 


The relationship between recognition ability for these three 


intervals of time and the difference in association time for the 
two reactions for these intervals of time is identical. 

Just what does all this mean? We have carried on the free- 
association experiment in such a way (only considering the 
cases where the responses were identical) that all the ob- 
jective requirements for recognition have been fulfilled. Then 
we find that the differences in reaction-time between the 
two presentations with various intervals of time correspond 
exactly with the ability to recognize with those same intervals 
of time. Put in other words we have found that there is a 
direct relation between fading recognition and decrease in the 
gain of association time for a second trial. May we not say 
then that recognition is based on the “ ease”’ with which the 
nervous current discharges the second time as compared with 
its discharge the first time. And if so, we must say 
that this element of ease is objectively measured largely, if 
not entirely, in terms of reaction-time. It is estimated sub- 
jectively in terms of the consciousness of recognition.’® 


18 It may be urged against these results that they are only a coinci- 
dence. Possibly this is true. We realize that this new evidence of 
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We can have the following situations involving recognition 
memory :—the first reaction to a stimulus, the second reaction 
to the same stimulus, the third reaction, . . . the nth 
reaction. We know that as we proceed from the Ist to the 
nth reaction the reaction-time will steadily drop (practise- 
effect). We know also that accompanying the first reaction 
there is often a consciousness of strangeness or novelty, ac- 
companying the second reaction a consciousness of familiarity 
or recognition, and accompanying the nth reaction a con- 
sciousness of extreme familiarity, but different from that of 
recognition. As an example of this extreme consciousness 
of familiarity is the consciousness which accompanies meeting 
our father, our home, etc. Can we not say then (1) that when 
a stimulus causes a nervous discharge never experienced be- 
fore we can be aware of the fact that the discharge occupies 
more time (or precedes with less “ease”) than ordinarily 
and that this particular form of awareness is the conscious- 
ness of strangeness or novelty; (2) that when a stimulus 
causes a nervous discharge which has occurred only once, or 
only a few times, or a number of times a long time ago, that 
the discharge occupies less time than in the first case but still 
with more time than ordinarily and that this particular form 
of awareness is the consciousness of recognition; and (3) 
that when a stimulus causes a nervous discharge which has 
occurred many times it occupies about the same time that the 
reception of most of the things we perceive does and ordi- 
narily there is no awareness of the “ease” element in the 
nervous discharge. When our attention is called, however, 
to this phase of the reception we experience the consciousness 
of familiarity, or “at homeness,” characteristically different 
from mere recognition. 

This explanation of recognition follows that of several 
writers. H6ffding’® first stated this view when he maintained 


the facilitation theory is indirect and circumstantial. Nevertheless 
we cannot help but believe that the experimental results do bear on 
the point. Our own introspections, as well as the introspections of 
those who know nothing of the nature of recognition, all point to a 
factor of ease in the recognition process. And “ease” necessarily 
implies less time. Other things being equal, one process cannot be 
— than another without also involving the factor of being done 
quicker. 

The term consciousness is used here as there is apparently no 
technical term to cover this particular case. Feingold employs the 
term “ feeling.” But there are many objections to this term, especially 
as psychologists have endeavored to restrict this term to the general 
consciousness of pleasantness-unpleasantness. 
16H. Hoffding, op. cit. 
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that the perception of an old object was qualitatively different 
from the perception of a new object. This qualitative dif- 
ference (his Bekanntheitsqualitat) was due, he claims, to a 
fusion of the perception with an immediately aroused image 
of itself. The Bekanntheitsqualitat is aroused because in this 
fusion there is an increased ease of nerve functioning. Dear- 
born’? and Meumann’® have also distinguished between the 
consciousness of familiarity and strangeness on the basis of 
an easiness with which the mental process proceeds. 


TABLE I 


Showing of twenty words that can be recognized after 
(No correction is made in these 
figures for the incorrect recognitions which were made.) 


Subject A 


Interval 
of 
time 


17G. V. Dearborn. Notes on the Discernment of Likeness and 
Unlikeness. Jour. Philos. Psychol. and Sci. Methods, VII, 1910, 57-64. 
. Meumann. Ueber Bekanntheits und Unbekanntheitsqualitat. 
mike f. d. ges. Psychol., XX, 1911, 36-44. 


tm : 
| 
| 
: } | Experiment A | Experiment B | Experiment C | Experiment D 
: Percent P.E. | Percent P.E. | Percent P.E. | Percent P.E. 
1 5 minutes......) 96.75 1.13 97.00 0.80 95.28 1.10 94.26 1.13 
; lday..........| 65.75 1.20 60.00 4.17 65.52 4.70 74.77 3.57 
Ff 2 days.........} 55.00 2.50 47.25 5.23 48.78 1.87 53.28 1.09 
A 4 days.........} 41.50 3.43 45.00 3.67 41.02 2.86 49.26 4.97 
194 Subject B 
i Saterval Experiment A | Experiment B | Experiment C | Experiment D 
Se time Percent P.E. | Percent P.E. | Percent P.E. | Percent P.E. 
4 5 minutes......| 79.00 3.57 80.00 1.83 83.95 1.97 86.5 2.20 
day..........) 41.25 3.17 35.50 2.27 39.25 1.80 55.75 4.13 
ie 2 days.........] 38.50 2.73 21.50 1.73 28.00 3.70 50.5 3.53 
7 4 days.........] 33.75 1.67 25.25 1.57 20.25 2.27 40.5 3.80 
q Average of Subjects A and B 
a 
i Interval Experiment A | Experiment B | Experiment C | Experiment D 
ie time Per cent P.E. | Per cent P.E. | Per cent P.E. | Per cent P.E. 
gy 5 minutes .....] 87.88 2.33 88.50 2.13 89.62 1.42 90.38 1.30 
.. 1 day..........] 53.50 3.05 47.75 3.64 53.39 3.67 65.26 3.19 
ie 2 days.........| 46.75 2.63 34.38 3.94 38.39 3.00 51.89 1.88. 
f 4 days.........] 37.63 1.79 35.13 2.86 30.64 2.66 44.88 3.29 
ry 
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Showing the percentage of twenty words that can be 
four different intervals of time, when a correction is 
rect recognitions. 
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after 
incor- 


Subject A Subject B | Average Subjects 
A and 
time Expt.A | Expt.B Expt.A | Expt.B Expt.A | Expt.B 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

cent P.E.jcent P.E.||cent P.E.jcent P.E.||cent P.E.|cent P.E. 
5 minutes 96.00 1.43/96. 0.93||76.31 4.24|78.70 1.75)/86. 71 2.20 
59.89 1.48/52.97 4.22/|33.04 2.88)30.67 46.4 1.82 3.44 
2 days...... .35 4.05/38.01 7.12||27.33 2.63)16.23 00) |33. 84 69) 37, 12 4.29 
4 days...... 33.89 2.80)/34.37 3.03} 27.54 1.51]16.45 ‘57||30.72 1.80|25.41 3.05 

TABLE III 


Showing (1) the percentage of twenty words that can be recognized after 
four different intervals of time from the 1913 Psychological Review 
article and (2) the gain made in the present investigation over v1 

earlier study, i.e., the difference between the data in Experiment A 
(Table II) and the 1913 data. 


Subject A Subject B Average Subjects 
Interval and 
time Gain Gain 
(1913) (1913) (1913) 
Per Per Per 
cent P.E.| Percent |/cent P.E.| Percent ||cent P.E.j Per cent 
5 minutes ..||73.9 5.2} 22.10 |/66.3 5.4) 10.01 {|/70.1 3.7) 16.06 
1 day. ..... 28.9 4. 30.99 |/21.4 5. 11.64 |/25.2 3.7 .27 
2 days...... 22. 3. 18.05 |/21.1 2. 6.21 |/21.7 2. 12.14 
4 days...... 22.9 3. 10.99 ||16.0 2. 11.54 }/19.5 2.1 1.22 
TABLE IV 


Showing the percentage of twenty words that can be localized as to when 


they were previously seen for four different intervals of time. (No 
correction is made in these figures for the incorrect localizations 
which were made.) 

Subject A Subject B Average Subjects 
time Expt.C | Expt. D || Expt.C | Expt. D || Expt.C | Expt. D 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

cent P.E.jcent P.E.||cent P.£.|cent P.E.|/|cent P.E.jcent P.E. 
5 minutes . .||89.25 2.20)91 75 1.63)/78.5 1.37|75.0 3.67}/83.88. 1.59]83.38' 2.56 
lday....,. 19.5 2.43/24.25 2.13||12.25 0.60|16.25 2.67||15.88 1.37|20.25 1.81 
2 days...... 3.0 0.27] 4.75 1.23)| 4.75 0.73] 7.75 0.60]| 3.88 0.42| 6.25 0.69 
4 days...... 2.25 0.60] 3.25 1:23] 4.25 0.69) 6.75 1.13]| 3.25 0.50] 5.00 1.06 
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TABLE V 


Showing the percentage of twenty words that can be localized as to-when 
they were previously seen for four different intervals of time, when 
a correction is made for incorrect localizations. 


Subject A Subject B Average Subjects 
‘Aand B 


Expt. C | Expt. D Expt. D 


Per Per Per Per 
cent P.E./cent P.E. -E.| cent P.E. 


--|/88.81 2.32191.25 A 73.9 4.05 
17.68 2.53/19. 0.63} 10. 


Showing to what extent localization can be correctly made as depending 
on the degree of confidence of the recognition. 


Subject A Average Subiects 
B 


Certainty of 
recognition 


Localiza- 
tion 
incorrect 


Absolutel 


Woodworth’® has given a somewhat similar explanation of 
recognition. He says, “ When a fact arouses the same asso- 
ciations, or reactions, as it did on a previous occasion, it is 
recognized. It is the reaction that gives the feeling of famili- 
arity. According to this view, it is not the associations leading 
to the fact, but those leading from the fact to some reaction, 
that lie at the basis of recognition. It is what the fact does 
within us that determines whether it shall be recognized or 
not, if it does something that it has done before, i. e., leads 
to the same reaction as before—it is recognized ; but if it does 
something new—leads to a new association or new perception 
—it is not recognized. The recognition depends on the transi- 
tion from the fact to some reaction; if this transition is one 
which has been frequently or recently made, it is now made 
with a sense of having been made before, and this i is the basis 
of the feeling of familiarity and of the recognition.” 

“In neural terms, it is the passage of a current along a long 


19 R. S. Woodworth, op. cit., p. 72-73. 


: 
1 Interval 
of 
time Expt.C | Expt. D 
Per Per 
cent P.E./cent P.E. 
} 5 minutes 83.26 1.61/82.58 2.61 
13.88 1.38)14.78 1.61 
2 days......|| 1.92 0.25] 2.7. 1.04|] 2.63 0.63|—0.97 0.77]| 2.28 0.34] 0.87 0.61 
ay 4 days....../} 1.84 0.61) 2.85 1.10| 2.08 0.43} 3.78 1.23]| 1.96 0.42} 2.41 0.86 
| TABLE VI 
Localiza- | Localiza-|| Localiza- | Localiza- || Localiza- 
: tion tion tion tion tion 
correct | incorrect || correct | incorrect || correct 
-| 25.8% 0.6 22.2% 0 24.0% 0.3 
| 28° | | of | 
“Take a chance’’. ... 0 0 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
| 
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unused brain path or synapse that gives the feeling. The 
passage of a synapse feels differently, according as it is con- 
stantly in use, has never been used, has only recently been 
used, or has been much used at some earlier time but has since 
fallen into disuse.” 

It seems to us that most writers who have espoused the 
facilitation theory have laid themselves open to the criticism 
that the facilitation theory does not help us on the side of 
consciousness by their not making an attempt to correlate 
“ease” with “ consciousness.”?° 

Woodworth answers this objection by postulating that the 
passage of a current across a synapse feels differently accord- 
ing to the degree with which it has been used. We state the 
same thing a little differently by stating that the rate of dis- 
charge of the current across the synapse has a conscious 
correlate in the varying qualities of consciousness, i. e., of 
strangeness and familiarity. With us there is no greater 
difficulty in saying that when certain cells or synapses are 
aroused quickly or slowly that the consciousness of recogni- 
tion enters into consciousness than in maintaining that when 
certain cells or synapses are aroused certain ideas enter 
consciousness. 

We should distinguish cognition from feeling, to use these 
old terms, by saying that when the object is presented a second 
time, the cognition is the result of certain pathways that are 
aroused,—that it covers the total reaction of the organism to 
the stimulus; but that the feeling is the result of the ease 
with which the reaction is made. If every time an electric 
current passed over a wire it reduced the resistance then we 
could express the above by this analogy. When a sending 
key is struck the answering click of the receiving key would 

20 See in this connection, E. L. Woods, An Experimental Analysis 
of the Process of Recognizing. Amer. Jour. Psychol., XXVI, 1915, 

13-387. Miss Woods presents two objections to the facilitation theory. 
irst, “It helps us not at all on the side of consciousness,” and second, 
“the most facile processes,—the processes which accompany those 
daily, habitual experiences to which our reactions are all but auto- 
matized,—do not bring with them the peculiar experience of familiar- 
ity.” We believe we have answered the first objection in the para- 
graph accompanying this note. We would emphatically deny the 
truth of the second objection. We believe there is a characteristic 
feeling of ‘at-homeness’ which accompanies perception of very familiar 
objects. We would admit, however, that because of the fact that 
attention is seldom directed to habitual performances this feeling 
is seldom specifically noted. But it is possible to so note it, if one 
chooses. Possibly homesickness is nothing but the loss of this affec- 
tive element so common in our lives and so little attended to ordin- 
arily, until it is absent. 
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correspond to the idea or ideas aroused, would be the reac- 
tion; but the heating of the wire due to its resistance to the 
current would correspond to the feeling. As the heating 
becomes less and less with the lessening resistance, so the 


Dags 3 4 


Pate I.—Subject A. Curves A, B, C, D, present recognition memo 
data (uncorrected for chance errors) from Experiments A, B, C, 
and D, respectively. Curves Ac and Be present corrected data from 
Experiments A and B. Curve 1913 presents corrected data from 1913 
article. Curves CL and DL present data on localization from Ex- 
periments C and D, respectively. 
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feeling would correspondingly change. And as different 
degrees of heat give off different colors, so different degrees 
of feeling could produce different types of awareness in con- 
sciousness, i. e., strangeness, recognition, “ at-homencss.” 


Per. Cent. 


Days 2 3 
Prate II. Subject B. Curves A, B, C, D present recognition mem- 
ory data (uncorrected for chance errors) from Experiments A, B, 
C, D, respectively. Curves Ac and Be present corrected data from 
eriments A and B. Curve 1913 presents corrected data from 1913 
article. Curves CL and DL present data on localization from Ex- 
periments C and D, respectively. : 
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The whole controversy as to whether images must be pres- 
ent or not is answered by simply affirming that whether the 
discharge over the associational pathways results in the arousal 
of images or “ imageless” thoughts is immaterial to the ex- 
planation of recognition. In fact we should be willing to 
add on the basis of our own introspections and those of 
others that this discharge might not be strong enough to 
bring any image or imageless thought into consciousness, but 
yet be sufficient to arouse the consciousness of recognition. 
It is not the reaction in thought or action that is important, 
it is the difference in ease of the nervous flow between this 
particular discharge and other discharges which determines 
whether familiarity or strangeness is present. 

In running over such a classification of the theories of 
recognition as Miss Woods*' gives, it seems to us that the 
position maintained here includes most of the theories listed 
by her. Much of the controversy in the past over this sub- 
ject has been between those who maintain that recognition is 
due to ease and those who maintain that recognition is due 
to some sort of fusion between the new percept and the old, 
or to the arousal of associations previously present. As we 
have already pointed out, we believe all these factors enter 
into the process of recognition. The object must be per- 
ceived as the same object it was previously perceived to be— 
there is then fusion of percept and image, if you wish to 
speak that way; there is the arousal again of the same asso- 
ciations previously aroused; and there is an increased facility 
of nerve functioning. All are necessary. Without the former 
the latter would not occur, but recognition itself is due to 
the latter,—is the conscious correlate of the ease-difficulty 
element. 

Conclusion. Recognition is then due first of all to the fact 
that when an object is seen again it arouses the same asso- 
ciations that it did when it was first seen. The nervous cur- 
rent traverses the same pathways again that it did before. This 
condition is essential for recognition but it is not the explana- 
tion of the recognition itself. The recognition arises as a con- 
scious awareness that the second discharge has flowed more 
easily than it would if it had been a discharge to a new 
object and it has flowed with more difficulty than if it had 
been a discharge to an old familiar object. This ease may 
be measured objectively in reaction-time. It is estimated 
subjectively in terms of consciousness of strangeness or 
familiarity. 

21E. L. Woods, op. cit. 
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2. Concerning the Nature of Localization, From our data 
it appears that one can localize words in the 5 minute interval 
list practically as accurately as he can recognize the same 
words, but that this ability to localize fades out very much 
more rapidly with the lapse of time than does the correspond- 
ingly ability to recognize. 

The two writers are disagreed, however, as to whether the 
loss in localization ability is due actually to the lapse of time, 
as in recognition or recall memory, or whether it is due to 
the fact that localizations cannot be distinguished between 
lists of varying ages, except in the one case when the last list 
is concerned. The second writer believes that to the extent 
that one can localize, which according to our data is prac- 
tically nil after a two day interval, it can be done in some way 
or other by estimating the strength of some mental process 
and so assigning the length of time since the object was seen 
before. The first writer believes that one can only esti- 
mate the strength of such a mental process as being in a 
given case the strongest of all or the next strongest, and that 
beyond that one cannot go. 

Both writers are agreed, on the other hand, that localiza- 
tion is akin to recognition in being primarily such a state of 
consciousness as is included under the head—affective. It 
may involve more than this. It is recognized also, as pointed 
out above in the introspections, that localization may be made 
at times on the basis of associations which link the particular 
object to other objects whose time relations are known. But 
such localizations with us were introspectively different from 
those based on mere awareness that the word had been seen 
in such and such a list. We should say, then, that a person 
is capable of being conscious (1) that he has seen an object 
before and (2) that he has seen this object not recently, but 
some time ago, or vice versa. Possibly this second ability is 
based on some sort of an estimation of the strength of the 
process which produces the consciousness of recognition. 

From all of our experiments and from those of Feingold 
it is clear that one seldom identifies a new object as having 
been seen previously. The consciousness of strangeness is 
clear and unmistakable. In terms of our theory the ease- 
difficulty element involved in a first discharge is quite differ- 
ent from that element as involved in a second or third dis- 
charge. And as we know from studying learning curves that 
the greatest drop in reaction-time is between the first and 
second trial and that with each successive trial the drop be- 
comes less and less, so here we may liken the consciousness 
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between strangeness and familiarity as due to a large dif- 
ference in the ease-difficulty element, whereas when it comes 
to estimating the amount of familiarity, and possibly this is 
what localization as a feeling is, we have an increasingly diffi- 
cult task due to the smaller and smaller actual changes in the 
ease-difficulty element with each successive reaction to the 
given object (or in terms of the forgetting curve, we would 
have correspondingly an increasingly difficult task due to the 
smaller and smaller actual changes in the ease-difficulty ele- 
ment with each succeeding unit of time). If this hypothesis 
is true (and we are not at all sure that it is), localization is 
not a qualitatively different type of consciousness from recog- 
nition, but is a finer subjective analysis of the consciousness 
of ———— That is, when we recognize we are roughly 
aware that the associational discharge has flowed easier than 
it would in response to a new object. When we localize we 
estimate very carefully the amount of this “ease” element 


and in terms of it say we have seen this object recently or a 
long time ago. 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDIES OF GENIUS. 


By Lucie Dootey, Clark University 


The material gathered under this title and published herewith is a 
collection of epitomes, or abstracts, of essays on the psychology of 
great men, which have appeared from time to time during the last 
decade, for the most part in German ;psychoanalytic periodicals. 
The purpose in gathering them thus and presenting them in brief 
has been two-fold; first, to introduce this important branch of psy- 
choanalytical literature to those who do not readily read, or have 
access to, the German; and, second, to use them as an introduction 
to a study of genius from the psychoanalytic viewpoint, which the 
writer is preparing, of which the principal part is an analysis of the 
character and genius of Charlotte Bronté. 

I have not exhausted,’in this collection of epitomes, the psycho- 
analytic studies that refer to well-known men and women. But those 
remaining are, for the most part, more concerned with pathology 
than with the character and genius of the individual, or else they 
explain the motivation of some particular production of the subject, 
without giving any analysis of the character of the author. Two of 
those I have given here, indeed, came under this latter Cmmaey. They 
are “Jensen’s ‘Gradiva’” by Sigmund Freud and “Hamlet and the 
‘Oedipus-Complex’” by Ernest Jones. But these two essays are of 
fundamental importance as having initiated and stimulated this move- 
ment in the study of genius. 

The first indication of the possibilities for psychoanalysis in art, 
literature, and biography, in fact, was found in Teends “ Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams,” which remains as the embryo out of which the whole 
structure of non-pathological applications of psychoanalysis has grown. 
Freud gave a definite impulse to this particular new line of psycho- 
logical analysis when he brought out his beautiful analysis of 
“ Gradiva,” following it with his “Leonardo.” Ernest Jones took 
up the hint dropped in the “ Interpretation of Dreams” about Hamlet, 
and elaborated his own admirable study. It has proved a most in- 
viting field, and one in which there still remains much unbroken 


ground. 
I 


Tue DELUSION AND THE DREAMS IN JENSEN’S “ GRADIVA” 
By S. Freup, 1907, Schriften sur angewandten Seelenkunde, I, 81 p. 


Among those “dreams that never were dreamt” but were attributed 
by an author to the characters in his tale, few lend themselves more 
perfectly to the uses of the psycho-analyst than those in the “ Gradiva” 
of Wilhelm Jensen, a little story which he calls a “ Pompeian Fan- 
tasy.” Not only the dreams but the plot of the story might come 
from an idealized clinical record. The story runs as follows: 

A_ young archeologist, Norbert Hanold, who cares only for his 
studies, who shuns all social life and seems unaware that women 
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exist in the world of reality, finds an ancient bit of sculpture, repre- 
senting a young girl in the posture of walking, which takes a strong 
hold upon his imagination. “He finds something modern in it,” as 
if the artist had copied it on the street, “from the life.” (p. 2.) 
He calls the maiden “Gradiva,” “the one stepping forward,’ and 
fancies her the daughter of a patrician aedile of Pompeii, one who 
took his part in the service of the temple of Ceres (p. 2). He decided 
that she was undoubtedly Grecian. Gradually he became absorbed in 
speculation as to the origin of the piece and especially busied with 
the problem as to whether the artist had rendered it “after the life.” 
To determine this point, so important, as he fancied, to his archeolog- 
ical research, he observed the gait and the feet of women whenever 
he could, and his failure to find a foot or a graceful gait like the 
Gradiva’s filled him with distress. 

Then he had a dream of Pompeii, in which he saw Gradiva “in 
her native town where she lived at the same time as himself.” (p. 3.) 
He saw her climb the steps of the temple of Jupiter, lie down there, 
and become white as marble, and then he saw her buried by the rain 
of ashes. (p. 7.) When he woke he heard the song of a canary in 
a cage in a window opposite, and, glancing out, he thought he saw 
the likeness of Gradiva in the street. He hastened down but could 
not find her. The dissatisfaction thus aroused decided him to escape 
his cage and go upon a springtime journey to Italy—in the interests 
of science. (p 4.) On his journey he was much annoyed by his 
constant meetings with young couples on their honeymoon. Dis- 
gusting and inexplicable as their actions were, however, they aroused 
in him a feeling of greater dissatisfaction, of “something lacking,” 
which impelled him aye ever southward till he came to Pompeii, 
realizing only then that this had been the goal of his journey all along, 
and that his purpose was to seek some trace of Gradiva—her foot 
print in the ashes, perhaps. (p. 10.) 

And there, at midday, he saw her as he had seen her in his dream, 
which he had meanwhile forgotten. For some time he more than 
half believes her to be a phantom, which lives again only at midday. 
He offers her asphodel, the “ flower of forgetfulness” and awaits her 
coming daily. Then he sees again one of the young couples, and the rose 
worn by the lady reminds him of Gradiva’s words about roses when 
he gave her asphodel. He dreams that night that “somewhere in 
the sun” sat Gradiva, and she made a noose of grass with which to 
catch a lizard and said: “ Please, be quite still—my lady colleague 
is right, this means is really good, and she has used it with the best 
results.” (p. 18.) He had met an old scientist catching lizards that 
day. He learns, soon after this, by a gradual revelation from the 
girl, that she is Zoé Bertgang, daughter of a zoologist of his own 
university town. She had been his childhood’s playmate and th 
had shared their meals together, cuffed, and teased, and loved ea 
other. It is when she speaks of the canary bird in her window that 
the full memory dawns upon him, to which she has been carefully 
leading up, like one who cautiously awakens a sleeper from his 
dream. The story ends, as novels do, in a wedding. baci: 

In this story the building up of the fantasy about the little image 
is traceable to just the causes that a psychiatrist finds for the obsessions 
of his patients. The memory of the erotic experience of childhood 
was repressed into the unconscious by the conflicting tendencies de- 
veloped at puberty. But, repressed, it was not quiescent, it constantly 
worked for a fulfillment of the childhood wish for the little playmate 
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with whom his relations had so deliciously alternated between the 
aggressive and the tender. (p. 35 and 70.) The basrelief, by an un- 
explained accident, reproduces the characteristic gait of Zoé, which 
had unconsciously become to him a fetich. (p. 38.) His resistance 
is so strong that it creates almost a negative hallucination with regard 
to the actual object of his childish love, for he knows nothing of her, 
though she lives just across the street. The passion for study has 
been the conscious expression of his libido, but the direction of his 
study has been determined by the unconscious object, i. e., the study 
of ancient, buried things, comparable to the buried epoch of childhood. 
The placing of the relief in Pompeii is an expression of the wish 
to “dig up this buried past.” (p. 42.) The delusion that Gradiva 
has been buried and comes to life expresses his wish, or hope, that 
she actually live. Herein is the explanation of the “modern” im- 
pression conveyed by the figure, while the subconscious memory leads 
him to dream of their having lived together in Pompeii, the native 
town of both. The representation of the father as devoted to the 
service of Ceres has symbolic connection with his profession of 
zoology. The name “Gradiva” is a translation of Bertgang. (p. 30.) 
(Bert=glinzende, gang=schreiten, the “glorious gait.”) Zoé is a 
Greek name for life. The second dream is more complicated than 
the first one, but it too shows clear wish-fulfillment. Zoé is identi- 
fied with her father, the lizard catcher. He himself is the lizard and 
he would gladly be caught. (p. 62.) The reference to the colleague 
(the words almost an exact repetition of those that Prof. Bertgang 
had employed the day before—p. 81) relates to the young bride. 
“‘ Somewhere in the Sun” signifies the hotel “ Albergo di Sole” which 
he has just discovered after noting, subconsciously, that “ Gradiva” 
was not among the guests of any of the others. 

The unconsciously motived actions of the hero are as significant 
as the dreams and the fantasy. His journey.is a flight from the 
living love, which he is not prepared to accept, in search of her 
fantastic substitute. (54-57.) He offers her asphodel, symbolic of 
forgetfulness. He takes the young bride and groom for sister and 
brother when they no longer offend him—a new defensive mechanism. 
He seeks to know what — are in all the hotels while he still 
believes Gradiva to be a phantom. 

To complete the clinical parallel, Zoé follows the psychoanalytic 
method of catharsis for his restoration to sane and normal life. 
She gradually brings the buried memory to consciousness, “ digging 
up something interesting,” as she told her friend. (p. 21.) She 
transfers the deep emotion that weights the repressed memory and 
its delusional expression to herself, as a physician must do, but, unlike 
the physician, she does not have to bring about a further transference, 
and so her cure is completely satisfactory. The buried wish is not 
only brought to light, but it finds complete and literal fulfillment. 

That the poet knew nothing of the psychoanalytic theory and method 
does not invalidate the conclusions of the study, but rather enhances 
their value. The story was a product of his fancy, as he says, that 
is, it is drawn from his own unconscious, and it has a completeness 
that is not always possible in a study from real life, where some facts 
are beyond our reach. The poet divines where the physician dissects, 
and both are interpreters of life. One great argument for the dynamic 
force of the unconscious is the fact that poets write so much better 
and larger than they know. 
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II 


A CHILDHoop Memory oF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By Sicmunp Freup, 1910, Schriften VII, 71 p. 


To men of his own time, as to those of ours, the character of 
Leonardo da Vinci, one of the greatest artists and greatest men of 
* the Renaissance, has been an insoluble enigma. Why did he find 
such difficulty in finishing his later pictures, leaving most of them 
unfinished? Why did he paint so laboriously and painfully, he, the 
great master? hy did he turn more and more away from painting 
and toward science, to the detriment of his art? What is the secret 
of the Monna Lisa, with her enigmatical smile? What did that 
smile mean to the artist, that he should portray it in almost every 
subsequent picture? Why did he, with his physical beauty and vigor, 
his personal daintiness, his genial nature, shun intercourse with women, 
and withhold -his intimacy even from male friends? In a sensuous 
and exuberant age his cool deliberation and abstinence seem un- 
accountable. Geniality and coldness, gentleness and cruelty, strangely 
oppose each other in him. Glimpses of his private life, as revealed 
by his diary, show further contradictory traits. 

These manifold problems the psycho-analyst undertakes to solve 
by his method of going back to the child life of the subject. At 
first glance the data at hand seem meagre enough, but’ there are 
significant aspects. Leonardo was an illegitimate child whose father 
was of much higher rank socially than his mother. The first four 
years of his life were passed with his mother alone. Then his father 
married a lady of his rank, and the marriage being childless, Leonardo 
was taken into the home, and was tenderly cared for. ‘That is all 
that is certainly known and our clue would be most unsatisfactory 
were it not for a childhood memory that the artist has set down in 
some of his writings concerning birds and aeronautics. To quote 
his own words: 

“Tt seems that I am predestined to be so thoroughly interested in 
the vultures, for as a memory of very early life it comes to my mind 
that while yet I lay in the cradle a vulture came down to me, opened 
my mouth with her tail, and many times pressed against my lips with 
this tail of hers.” (p. 19.) 

We are convinced that this strange story is more of a fairy tale 
than an actual reminiscence. It is not a memory of an actual event, 
but the memory of a fantasy formed after childhood and referred 
back to childhood because it expresses a wish of infantile sexuality, 
preserved because of its great emotional significance. We give it 
this interpretation because very similar formations have often 
occurred in the dreams of homosexual patients, and the psychoanalytic 
physician has learned to know the origin of the fancy about sucking 
the tail of a bird. The symbolic.réle of the vulture is explained by 
the mythology of several lands, but especially that of Egypt, wherein 
the goddess of Motherhood, Mut, was given the head of a vulture. 
The vulture was supposed by the ancients to be always a female and 
to conceive without union with a male. The passive rdle played by 
the child in Leonardo’s reminiscence is significant. While other 
features of his life played some part in forming his character the 
relations with father and mother, sketched above, illuminated by this 
— creation of his fancy, are seen to be the nucleus from which 

is most striking traits developed. An only, much loved and petted, 
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child of his mother, he lacked in his infancy the masculine influence 
of a father. The overtenderness of the mother produced a precocious 
emotional, that is, sexual, development, with complete fixation upon 
the mother. The earliest expression of infantile sexuality, that of 
suckling the mother, remains untransformed in him, giving birth to 
this fantasy, which also represents another and more direct infantile 
idea of sexual relation with the mother. The homosexuality that often 
results from such mother fixations is seen in his passivity. He could 
not take the normal road of expression for sexual desire because 
he never outgrew the infantile passivity and the mother-ideal. Later 
he lived with his father and was for long the only child in the 
family; therefore he was loved and cherished by the new mother 
also. The kind stepmother became somewhat identified with his own 
mother and served to strengthen the mother-fixation. With puberty 
and the father’s influence came partial freedom, and a sublimation 
into creative work. Yet he always remained unaccountably inactive 
in some respects (so his biographers say). He spent his affection 
upon the beautiful youths he gathered about him as pupils, playing a 
motherly role to them. During the early period of his life as a suc- 
cessful artist, including the time that he spent at the court of Ludovico 
Sforza, at Milan, the mother-complex was not dominant and sublima- 
tion was apparently successful. 

But when he began the painting of the Monna Lisa somethin 
occurred that woke the dormant force and made it active, thoug 
never fully conscious. Upon this lady’s face he saw the very smile 
of his mother, which was woven into the fabric of his dreams. (p. 
47.) The long struggle to complete the picture was the result of 
an inward struggle in which the infantile love tried to reassert 
itself and the face of the mother strove to be put upon the canvas. 
This struggle affected every subsequent picture. The mysterious smile 
appears upon two faces in the St. Anne Trio, and this picture 
expresses clearly the conflict. (p. 49.) Here are two mothers claim- 
ing the little son, and the elder does not yield to the younger, for 
all her tenderness. So he, himself, had had two mothers, and so 
the conflict between the mother-claim and the claim of adult life is 
symbolized. 

From this time he turns more and more to scientific research, making 
the requirements of his painting an inadequate excuse for his investi- 
gations. Such zeal for knowledge, psychoanalysis has taught ts, is 
a form of curiosity, and when carried beyond utilitarian needs it is 
traceable in its beginning to the infantile sexual curiosity arising from 
premature development. (p. 65.) The great reinforcement to this 
natural tendency to scientific investigation which leads him to pursue 
it in the face of the authorities of his time is due to the rebellion 
against a based upon resentment against his father—the repre- 
sentative of authority to the child. The attention he devoted to prob- 
lems of flying is traceable also to the infantile conflict concerning the 
father. The vulture fantasy is one side of this, the other is the symbol- 
ization of masculine potency by flying. It was after the transference 
to the step-mother that this conflict arose. This change from creative 
work to study shows the regression in character, regression in ex- 
pression of the libido, as the infantile mother-complex demands 
expression and comes in conflict with later ideals. It is a return to 
poser It was not only the experience with Monna Lisa that 

rought about this change. The removal of the father’s influence 
and then of the paternal influence of Duke Ludovico Sforza, which 
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had tended to bring out his masculine character, played an important 
part. The conflict between these influences and the older mother 
fixation accounts for the contradictory traits of character. A minor 
point is the fact that his subconscious resentment toward his father 
“the Gentleman” led him to “out-herod Herod” by emphasizing 
all the outward and inward marks of a gentleman, fine apparel, gentle 
manners, refined habits, and well-ordered life. (p. 54.) 


III 
GIOVANNI SEGANTINI 
By Kart AsraHAm, 1911, Schriften XI., 65 p. 


“Among the artists of our time,” says Dr. Abraham, “ Giovanni 
Segantini looms up as a mighty, independent, personality. His de- 
velopment, his outer and inner life, his art, his work, are of such 
outstanding peculiarity that he presents to Individual Psychology a 
whole cluster of unsolved problems. To turn upon these the light of 
psychoanalytic principles is the goal of the present study. . . . 
An artist of genius, a great man—as Segantini was—has sufficient claim 
upon our interest in the fact that he is our contemporary. We shall 
make no mistake, however, if we expect to gain a rich addition to 
our general knowledge of the psychology of artists for our pains.” 

Segantini’s aim was not to paint nature merely, although he was 
a great nature painter. He strove to paint the soul of nature, the 
meaning of it, or, as he said himself, “to conquer and declare Work, 
Love, Motherhood, and Death.” In these four words he names the 
springs out of which his artistic fancy was always fed and renewed. 
(4.) His life was ruled by the same powers as his art. For his 
extraordinary ability we cannot find the ordinary explanations, Par- 
entage, education, advantages, give us no clue. He lost his parents 
when he was five years of age, was brought up none too carefully 
by his stepsisters, was placed for several years in a Reformatory 
as an incorrigible, had no real education” His youth was a constant 
battle with hostile powers. Segantini writes concerning this problem 
of his life, “They ask 'me how, in my almost wild life, I have devel- 
oped Thought and Art? I do not know how to answer; perhaps 
one must dig down, for such an explanation, to the roots, through 
all experiences of the soul into the first, the most remote, activities 
of childhood.” Following this clue we turn to his childhood. 

As was said he lost his parents in his sixth year. Ever after he 
idolized the memory of the dead mother. He remembered her as a 
tall, delicate, sweet woman “lovely as a sunset in Spring.” This last 
phrase becomes significant when we recall the frequency of sunset 
light in the pictures of his earlier and his last period, as we shall 
see. Motherhood and Death became associated in his mind. It seems 
that she was never strong after his birth, though she lived on for 
five years, so he always felt that he had been the cause of her death, 
and this conviction becomes greatly over-conditioned. Artist and 
neurotic have in their constitutions a strong tendency to this over- 
weighting of an idea. In both the instinctive life is of abnormal 
strength, originally, and is, on the other hand, both repressed and 
sublimated to an unusual degree. Both artist and neurotic stand with 
one foot outside Reality, in a world of Fancy. (19.) In the neurotic 
suppressed fancies work out as disease symptoms; in the artist they 
find expression in creative work, but not in this alone, for the artist 
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shows, almost always, some neurotic features. Thus Segantini, as 
artist and neurotic, has over-conditioned his ambivalent feelings 
toward his mother. He idolizes her beauty, her frailty, her sadness, 
but his self-reproaches for her death are over-compensations for death- 
wishes that he has had, in the forgotten years of childhood, against 
the mother who gave him little cherishing. (His memories of her 
make no mention of love and care.) Hereafter he paints delicate 
mothers and sturdy children as expressions of his self-reproach. He 
associates flowers with young mothers and once strikingly imaged 
this association in a strange vision, or illusion, when in the Alps. 
He saw a flower form upon the clouds and then before his eyes it 
was transformed into a Madonna. He painted this, putting an apple 
into the hand of the Child, and called the picture “The Fruit of 
Love.” Nature and Motherhood and Death were twined together in 
his thought, and the three were one. 

Turning to another episode of his childhood that is pregnant with 
meaning, we find him, at the age of twelve, making a drawing of a 
pretty dead infant, to gratify the weeping young mother. He felt 
no fear of the corpse, which is certainly unusual. and may perhaps 
betoken the development of the sadistic side of his nature. He drew 
the child as living and joyous, and felt, for the first time, that through 
Art the dead could be made to live. This experience strengthened 
the association between Motherhood and Death. His first picture 
drawn for the Academy was a Head of Niobe, another weeping 
mother! A tone of melancholy pervades his early pictures, pictures 
of shepherds lonely with their flocks, against sunset skies. Segantini 
has said of himself, “ My spirit was nourished by a great melancholy, 
which resounded in my soul in unending sweetness.” Tenderness, 
sweetness, sadness, and death, the motives embodied in his mother, 
thus ruled him. After his mother’s death his father had taken him 
to the narrow dark streets of a great city, so he lost at once Mother, 
Home, and Nature. The homesickness for these he never outgrew 
and sought always to regain them in fancy. 

But the second period of his artistic life was a poet of joyous- 
ness, of color and light, and before we enter into this we must con- 
sider for a moment one or two experiences of childhood and youth 
connected nearly or remotely with his father. The father, after keep- 
ing him unhappily in the city for about a year, left him in the care 
of his stepsister, went to America, and was heard from no more. 
Segantini never mentions his father but we may guess what resent- 
ment may have filled his childish soul. The father deprived him of 
all that made life pleasant and then deserted him. He grew up an 
unruly, aggressive spirit, dreaming dreams of future greatness. 

He was always a radical, always independent, going his own way, 
owing no man anything. He was one of those who early rebels 
against paternal authority, because of resentment toward the father 
and who preserves this attitude of rebellion and independence through 
all the storms and changes of puberty, adolescence, and manhood. 
The boy who most rebels against the father’s authority is likely to 
be he who most closely imitates the character of the powerful and 
despotic father. So Segantini came, in full maturity, to a period 
when his will to dominate, and his realization of selfhood, led him 
to a new sort of artistic expression. 

It was now that he went to live as a mountaineer in the Alps, in 
order to study and to paint the marvelous light and color of the lofty 

His artistic aim was to master the secrets of painting color 
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and light, while a deeper, subconscious, motive led him to climb, and 
to live, far above the dimness, the pettiness, and the confusion, of 
the valleys. This is the period of enthusiastic joy in his work and of 
ecstatic love for nature. His own descriptions of his feeling for 
natural beauty so closely resemble descriptions of the ecstacy of love 
that there is little room for doubt that his nature love was a sublima- 
tion of sexual love. He was happily married now to the only woman 
he ever loved, but he had love, in his rich nature, left over for Nature 
and Art. Of formal religion he would have none, so his worship is 
given to Nature. The motherhood motive is still present, but it now 
takes on a fuller, more joyous tone of life and of oneness with 
Nature. At this time he painted “The Two Mothers,” showing a 
human mother and child close by a cow and her calf. This picture 
is one of his masterpieces. It breathes rest, peace, harmony, quiet 
strength, and, like all his pictures, it has a meaning. It insists upon 
the Oneness of Nature and Humanity, with Mother ood as a keynote 
of both. Other pictures were the “ Pagan Mother,” and the “ Chris- 
tian Mother.” He painted always with purity and refinement, as is 
seen in his rare treatment of the nude. At all times he shows his 

~ infantile fixation but in all his work and life he shows that he was 
one of the best of sublimators. 

He reached his goal, he mastered color and light, in his own way, 
independently of the work of other artists, and, this phase of his 
nature satisfied, he swung back, as neurotics do, to a darker, and an 
older, phase. Like the neurotic he began to retire into the world of 
fancy, to paint sadness and sorrow in fanciful and symbolic forms. 
Now came his so-called Nirvana pictures. Now he paints two strange 
pictures, one, “ The Hell of the Voluptuaries ” taken from the Buddhist 
story that bad women and the wicked mother are doomed to wander 
upon a trackless frozen waste. The other picture represents a dying 
mother, with a living rosy babe, swaying from a tree in the twigs 
of which her hair is caught. The posture defies all the laws of nature, 
but for this Segantini did not care, nor did he deign to explain 
the picture, showing how all-important the world of fancy had become 
for him. The picture represents the punishment of a wicked mother, 
and the plight of the forsaken child. He was the forsaken child, as 
he was the child of his Madonna, and as his portrait of himself shows 
Christ-like features. He is expressing here his long repressed and 
unconscious resentment to the mother who forsook him, and to whom 
his feelings were so pronouncedly ambivalent. This strange picture, 
viewed in the light of his mother complex becomes one of the most 
significant he ever painted. The sadism aroused when he drew the 
sketch of the dead child for the weeping mother is re-awakened now, 
as other activities at this time show. 

Following this period comes the period when he painted Death, 
notably his picture of the “Return Home.” The last phase of the 
complex is now finding expression. At this time he dreams of death, 
and, being somewhat superstitious, he attaches meaning to the 
dreams. He was living now high up in an Alpine hut, working with 
a superhuman energy. He was taken ill and in his fever he got 
up repeatedly, went out into the bitter air, and worked upon his 
paintings. e refused a doctor also, and so, finally, he died from 
the effects of the exposure and over-exertions, since the illness itself 
was not likely to prove fatal. This feverish activity of his has been 
generally attributed to his abounding zeal for work, but in view of 
the death dreams shortly preceding it, in view of the cycle of mental 
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evolution which he was completing, based upon his complex of Mother- 
hood and Death, it seems very likely that this was a case of uncon- 
scious suicide. Such cases are not so rare as might be thought. 
Many a seeming accident is a suicide, purposive but unconscious. 
Segantini had accomplished his object, he had lived to paint Nature, 
Motherhood, Love, and Death. He had conquered his world, and 
each phase of his great motivating complex dominated him in turn, 
and the last was death. He expiated the old, fancied wrong of 
having been the cause of his mother’s death. This dark thought had 
been long repressed but it came into its own at last. “ Gladly he 
lived and gladly died, and laid him down with a Will.” 

“This psychoanalytic survey which has given us a glimpse of the 
battle between conscious and unconscious powers, allows us, perhaps, 
to grasp this inner strife and sympathize with it. It reveals to us 
the whole tragedy of the great artist so early dead, which was that 
the shadow of death walked with him, him, the untiring creator, all 
the way.” Thus Dr. Abraham concludes his study, and this con- 
clusion is convincing in some sense at least. 


IV 
ANDREA DEL SArTO’s ART, AND THE INFLUENCE oF His WIFE 
By Ernest Jones, Imago, Vol. II, 1913, p. 468-480 


For many generations of art critics it has been inexplicable why 
Andrea del Sarto, in spite of his admirable contributions to every 
line of painting, is yet not an artist of the first rank. The more 
carefully his work is analysed in detail the greater is the admiration 
of the beholder and yet more of the connoisseur. His drawing is 
unexcelled in correctness, he was the best colorist of his time, sur- 
passed in this line only by the Venetian School. He was a past- 
master of chiaroscuro, his compositions were of an almost perfect 
harmony, his frescoes show us the highest achievement in that realm 
of art up to the present. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
he was called by his own very critical contemporaries “the painter 
without fault,” which is the more significant when we consider that 
he lived in Florence at the very time that Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo were producing their masterpieces, when the art of the Renais- 
sance reached its highest point. In spite of all this we are confronted 
with the fact that Andrea del Sarto never reached true greatness in 
his art, that his work lacked something essential which robbed it of 
any claim to rank with the first masters. 

All the biographers and critics, from Andrea’s own time down 
to the present, are practically agreed on this point and most are agreed 
in saying that it is because our artist possessed talent in high degree 
and yet lacked that intangible but essential quality of inspiration o1 
super-ability—call it what you will—that we name Genius. The in- 
spiration of an inner light, a bright ideal, the divine touch, is wanting 
in him. Robert Browning has given us the most complete and pro- 
found psychological analysis of Andrea’s strength and weakness yet 
given, in his poem “Andrea del Sarto.” The psychoanalyst would 
accept Browning’s analysis in full, only further interpreting it. 


“T can do with my pencil what I know, 
What I see, what at bottom of my heart 
I wish for, if I ever wish so on aa 
Do easily, too—when I say, perfectly, 
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I do not boast, perhaps. 

. . . Ido what many dream of all their lives 
There burns a truer light of God in them, 

In their vexed, beating, stuffed, and stopped up brain, 
Heart, or what e’er else, than goes on to prompt 
This law-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of mine. 
Their work drops ground-ward, but themselves, I know, 
Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me, 
Enter and take their place there, sure enough 
Though they come back and cannot tell the world. 
My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. . 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver grey 

Placid and perfect with my art: The worse!” 


The poem goes on to show that in addition to, and perhaps as a 
cause of, this lack of the divine fire, the artist is hampered and 
pressed down in his work by his mercenary, selfish, domineering wife, 
whom none the less he slavishly adores. 


“But had you—oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare— 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
God and the glory! never care for gain, 

The present by the future, what is that? 
Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo! 
Rafael is waiting: up to God, all three! 
I might have done it for you. So it seems 
Perhaps not. All is as over-rules.” 


The poet and the biographers are undoubtedly right in casting 
much of the blame for Andrea’s failure upon his wife. Yet other 
artists have not needed the inspiration of a noble woman in order 
to reach the highest achievement, other artists have struggled against 
every human obstacle and have’ won. This, too, the poet recognizes, 
and concludes that the lack was, after all, in the artist, though without 
the millstone round his neck he might have soared into the upper air. 
The psychoanalyst would add to the poet’s interpretation a further 
analysis of Andrea’s relation to his wife Lucretia. It is known that 
she was cold, mercenary, without understanding of his art, jealous,— 
soulless, one would say—a woman who sucked him dry of everything 
and gave him nothing—except her beauty. She made him desert his 
own parents, whose only support he was, and take the support of her 
family upon his hands. She grew restive and jealous when he was 
in France painting for Francis I, enjoying the opportunity of a life 
time, and called him back to her, regardless of the dishonorableness 
of breaking his contract and leaving unfinished the work for which 
he had already been paid. Because of her tyranny he lived in poverty 
and dishonor painting with always more facility and perfection of 
technique and always less of spirit and meaning, until he became, as 
he calls himself, nothing more than a craftsman. Andrea submitted 
to her and adored her to the last, yet he would be more than human 
did he not feel and resent all this, especially as he very well knew 
that without her throttling hands about his throat he might have 
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aattained the honor and distinction won by Rafael, Angelo, and 
Leonardo. He loved her, it is true, but the under side of his love 
was hate, and it was strong in proportion to his love. His feelings 
were ambivalent, and hence arose a bitter conflict because Lucrezia 
was always there. Had she been unfaithful to him or had she died, 
he might have, from the conflict involved in his resentment, sorrow, 
or pain, released his pent-up emotion in great works, comparable to, 
or surpassing, the works of Leonardo da Vinci. But he could not 
get away from her, and moreover he loved her as a woman loves a 
man. He was naturally bent toward homosexuality, and this presents 
another ground of conflict. She kept him from his man friends in 
addition to all the other injuries. He was her willing captive, of 
course. Quoting Browning again, we hear: 


“So—still they overcome, 
Because there’s still Lucrezia—as I choose.” 


Yes, he consciously chose her but unconsciously he hated her and 
rebelled against her tyranny. So the ever present conflict of eve 
day of life absorbed his strength. It could not even be pushed oe 
to the original infantile setting—which in Andrea’s case we know 
nothing about—from thence to find a new outlet, as Leonardo’s did, 
because Lucrezia remained the all-absorbing motive of his life. This 
brings us back again to the question, “ Was it her fault after all, 
when all is said and done? Was there not some fundamental lack 
in the character of a man who could so submit to the stifling, crush- 
ing influence of such a woman?” and again the psychoanalyst con- 
firms the poet’s verdict. We do not know anything of significance 
about Andrea del Sarto’s early life and development, so we cannot 
find the first beginnings of his defects, as it is the business of psycho- 
analysis to do, but we can say with a measure of confidence that early 
influences had so shaped his character as to make him a ready victim 
to any domineering woman who could please his artist’s eye. Such 
was his weakness, his masochistic tendency, that he must have sub- 
mitted to some one, and had it not been Lucrezia del Fede, it would 
have been another like her. This does not exonerate her, but it 
places some of the responsibility upon the poet’s own psychological 
constitution. It was not lack of ability that kept him down, how- 
ever, it was a tangled and wrongly directed complex of emotions 
which centered about this wife of his. Could he have lived in a 
world of men, of artists, alone, he might have found a worthy self- 
expression. Or if he could have been two, as Browning makes him 
say, if he could have been a larger, broader, personality, so that he 
could have reacted otherwise upon his daily difficulties, then he might 
have shown the genius of the creator, instead of the mere talent 
of the craftsman. He might have been an artist, whereas he was 
only a painter. 


Tue ProptemM oF HAMLET AND THE “ Oepipus-CoMPLEX ” 


By Ernest Jones. (American Jouynal of Psychology, Vol. XXI, 
1910, 72-113. Translated into rman by Paul WP iciee Wien, 
1911. The references in the abstract given below are to the Ger- 
man edition). 

The problem of “ Hamlet” has been called the “modern Sphinx,” 
and an endless array of chapters, and whole books, have been devoted 
to the attempt to unravel the mystery of why Hamlet could not 
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perform the task that he so clearly saw to be his duty. The claim 
of this drama upon our interest rests not only upon its mystery, how- 
ever, but yet more upon its high artistic and literary excellence. It 
is on a higher level than any of Shakespeare’s other works, and 
is taken commonly to represent the greatest achievement of his 
genius. Although Shakespeare was the least subjective of poets we 
may fairly assume that in Hamlet we have something of himself— 
perhaps the core of his philosophy, for no man could touch such 
spiritual heights and depths without putting his own soul into the 
written word. If we could solve the mystery of Hamlet, therefore, 
we should have a new insight into the character and genius of Ham- 
let’s creator. 

The explanations that have been put forth hitherto are opposed 
to the context of the play itself. Hamlet was not a contemplative 
spirit, incapable of decisive action, as Goethe suggests. He showed 
himself a man of quick and decisive action in his dealings with the 
Ghost, with Polonius, with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and with 
Laertes. It was only in the one case of his revenge upon his uncle 
that he could not act. The task was not rendered impossible by ex- 
ternal circumstances. The reader, or the spectator, is clearly given 
to understand that Hamlet was the idol of the people and would 
have had their support in — he did. Nor was there a moral 
conflict between the task o —— imposed upon him and _ his 
Christian feeling of repugnance to human vengeance. ‘ There is no 
indication of such a conflict in his soliloquies, though there is un- 
mistakable evidence of a mental conflict which was not fully con- 
scious. Such a moral conflict as the above would have been 
inevitably conscious. The solution is not that he would do the deed 
but cannot, nor that he could, but will not, it is that he cannot will, 
because there is a repugnance to the task that he himself cannot 
understand because he is unaware of its source. He knows his 


duty he keeps finding excuses, like a reluctant school-boy, always 


trivial excuses, always different excuses. Who of us does not know 
that when we give ever-changing reasons for a course of action, 
each one of which we realize to be inadequate, the real reason is 
one which we will not acknowledge or one which we do not know? 
We only know that we have a compelling impulse. In Hamlet’s case 
there is deep remorse for his conduct, and his sense of guilt is 
easily aroused. He is deeply depressed, his attitude towards the world 
and towards life is one of tragic hopelessness, yet he has a dread 
of death. His repeated reference to bad dreams, his self accusations, 
his desperate efforts to get away from the thoughts of his duty, 
and his vain attempts to find an excuse for his recalcitrancy, all point 
to a tortured conscience, to some hidden ground for shirking his 
task, a ground which he cannot or dare not avow to himself. (p. 21.) 
This state of feeling surely points to an unconscious conflict, which 
we may try to investigate and explain by means of psychoanalysis. 
In looking through the play we find abundant evidence, in Hamlet’s 
relations to various characters, that that strongest of repressed com- 
plexes, the Oedipus-Complex of infantile sexuality, played its part 
in Hamlet’s life. 

His love for his mother is strong and ardent, although it is mixed 
with condemnation and- horror, because of her guilty union with the 
king. His greatest horror is for the incest of his uncle and his 
mother, and not for the murder of his father by the uncle. (p. 45.) 
The physical loathing he felt for this is a common symptom of sexual 
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conflict. It was not mere jealousy of his mother’s affection that made 
him so resent her marriage, nor mere respect for convention or for 
his father’s memory. It was a projection of his own guilty thought, 
of the suppressed and unconscious desire, born in childhood, to 
possess his mother for himself. When his father died the repressed 
wish stirred and woke, though it did not emerge into conscious- 
‘ ness. His attachment to Ophelia (p. 42) was perhaps caused by his 
desire to play her off against his mother, since she was the opposite 
type of woman. His coarse jests with Ophelia and most of his 
attentions to her also were carried out under the eyes of his mother. 
Everyone who knows children knows how the youngest of them play 
one person off against another, with infantile jealousy and coquetry. 

The second marriage of his mother aroused his buried wish con- 
cerning her yet more effectually and the marriage with the usurper 
was condemned as incest with an access of loathing due to his sub- 
conscious incestuous desire. The conflict of these struggling un- 
conscious desires with his rational morals wrecked him as it has 
wrecked many a neurasthenic known to us to-day. An indication of 
how near to consciousness his guilty wish came is found in his cry 
“© my prophetic soul, my Uncle!” when the ghost informed him of 
the murderer. His first reaction after this revelation is against 
Ophelia, revealing the sexual nature of the conflict. It is both a 
reaction against women in general and against her hypocritical 
prudery. (p. 43.) His sexual feelings are now being powerfully 
repressed, in the effort to repress that horrible, struggling, unknown 
desire. But losing Ophelia only increases the conflict with the re- 
pressed mother love. “His detestation of his uncle is the jealous 
detestation of one evil-doer towards his successful fellow.” (p. 44.) 
Therefore he cannot denounce him freely without bringing his own 
guilt to consciousness. His moral fate is bound up with his uncle’s. 
The call of duty to slay his uncle cannot be obeyed because it links 
itself with the call of nature to slay his mother’s husband, whether 
first or second husband. The latter call is strongly repressed and 
therefore the former is also repressed. Hamlet spoke more truly 
than he knew when he cried out, “I am prompted to the deed by 
heaven and hell!” 

There are secondary elaborations of the father-son complex in the 
Polonius and Laertes parts of the plot. The tedious and futile char- 
acter of Polonius and Hamlet’s contemptuous treatment of him are 
disguised presentations of filial resentment toward the hampering and 
pestiferous rivalry and control of the aged parent or friend. Hamlet 
satisfied the requirement of the popular myth, which is but a race- 
dream, by slaying Polonius, since he could not slay his own father. 
The various sagas on the Oedipus theme show in different guises 
the tyrant father. Sometimes it is a great-uncle, as in the Romulus 
myth, sometimes a grandfather, who opposed the marriage of the 
parents (a father-daughter complex, the complement of the Oedipus 
complex, enters here). Here there is a doubling of the parts and a 
division of the characteristics between the two persons. Polonius 
represents not the tyrannical side of the father, but the interfering, 
ay be superannuated person, whose main offence is that he is in 
the way. 

The story of Hamlet was a well known saga, which Shakespeare 
took up, altered, and adapted to his purpose, according to his cus- 
tom. The significance of the drama for Shakespeare’s own person- 
ality and history does not lie in his selection of this particular story— 
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for he could scarcely have missed choosing one with a similar theme— 
but in the alterations which he made in it. In most popular versions 
of the saga Hamlet takes his vengeance after overcoming numerous 
external difficulties. Why did Shakespeare make the difficulty a sub- 
jective one and the conflict a psychological battle veiled in mystery? 
Why, unless in hearing the original story his heart was stirred with 
the feeling of kinship, with a sense that he had been in a similar 
spiritual situation and a realization that he would not have met it as 
Hamlet of the saga did? How could he so clearly depict an un- 
conscious conflict unless he had felt such a one in his own soul? 
It is a suggestive fact that the drama of Hamlet appeared the year 
after Shakespeare’s father died (1602). Could this event have waked 
the sleeping complex in the poet’s soul, causing him to write that 
which he knew not fully—like Jensen in his Gradiva—and to express 
thus the pain and grief that oppressed him without revealing their 
source? The play of Hamlet is the essence of Greek Tragedy in 
that it depicts the desperate, unavailing, struggle against Fate. 
The Fate is Hamlet’s own Will to Death, which is so much stronger 
that his Will to Life that it makes all his efforts to overcome his 
difficulties involve him only in deeper mire. It is Fate, in that the 
Will to Death is an unconscious force, completely beyond the control 
of his conscious will. (p. 64.) 

Whether or not this be the true explanation of the Hamlet mystery, 
- it more nearly satisfies the requirements than any other that has been 
put forth. If the psychoanalysts are right in their description of 
the “ Oedipus-Complex” as “fundamental and universal it is only 
fitting that the greatest work of the world-poet should have been con- 
cerned with the deepest problem and the intensest conflict that has 
occupied the mind of man, with the revolt of Youth and of Love 


against the fetters which jealous Age imposes upon them.” (p. 65.) 


VI 
On Dante’s Unconscious Sout-Lire 
By Atice Sperser, Imago, 1914, Vol. III 


This study does not pretend to be exhaustive, nor does it attempt 
to explain Dante’s genius. Its aim is rather to throw some light upon 
his personality and u his career as a poet. It leaves room for 
much further study of the same theme. 

“The problem of Dante’s nature and of his creations consists in 
the co-existence of bold revolt and humble obedience, of admirable 
new thinking and slavish belief in authority. The same man who 
hurled wild curses at the Papacy was the truest son of the Church. 
The poet who leaves no heart untouched could never free himself 
from the cold formalism of the scholastics. The scholar who was 
the first to dare to expound scientific problems in the Italian instead 
of in the Latin tongue—and also the first to solve in so spirited a 
manner the complicated problem of Italian written language—re- 
strains his boldest flights of thought and rests upon the authority of 
Aristotle and the Bible. How comes it that this universal, genial, 
and courageous spirit languished, as if through a spell, in the chains 
of authoritative dogmas, while Petrarch, who was certainly not so 
courageous, dared in the fourteenth century, to assert that Aristotle 
was not the court of last appeal for Science, and Leonardo da Vinci, 
in the fifteenth, launched boldly forth on scientific investigations 
while yet the authority of the Church was supreme?” (p. 248.) 
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If we look for the answer to these questions to the soul-life of 
the poet and to his childish experiences, we shall find, in his writings 
and history, material at least as valuable as that we found for 
Leonardo da Vinci. If Leonardo revolted against authority because 
of the animus against his father, Dante clung to authority because 
of a love and reverence for his parents and a conflict that had made 
him find gratification in submission. He lost his mother in his early 
childhood, but just how early is not known. His many references 
to mother-love and mother ways make it seem certain that he dimly 
remembered a mother, whose memory was enhanced by the very 
dim, remote, uncertainty of his hold upon it. For instance, he 
speaks of “a mother comforting her frightened child,” and a “child 
who hangs his head in conscious guilt before a mother.” It is the 
nature of such references as these that gives us the needed clue. 

The most significant feature of his life, apparently, and for his 
poetic works—and therefore for his Pine Be: experience—was his 
relation to Beatrice. So disproportionate is the extent of his actual 
acquaintance with her to the réle which she plays in his writings 
that some critics do not hesitate to say that she had no real personal 
existence, but was an abstract creation of Dante’s fancy, and that 
she symbolizes philosophy. Boccaccio, however, relates her history 
and her connection with Dante in full. Whether she was real or 
ideal is, after ail; of less importance to our problem than the deter- 
mination of what she meant to Dante. There can be no doubt but 
that she was idealized. In her we may discern the nature of his 
ideal of perfect womanhood. 

In the Divine Comedy she is again and again compared to a mother, 
while the poet compares himself to a fearful, guilty, or shamed child. 
Beatrice adopts a stern and rebuking demeanor toward him, for his 
soul’s good. (p. 210.) Dante feels himself humbled and “ dissolved 
in tears” when she reproaches him for having given his love to 
other women, or when she smiles at his childish reasoning. He is 
at once humbled and comforted, and he delights to represent Beatrice 
in the character of an authoritative and commanding parent. These 
passages give the clearest possible indications of masochistic ten- 
dencies, that is, the desire to experience pain or punishment at the 
hands of the beloved one. It is very evident that the quality most 
valued in Beatrice was her firmness, her masculine trait. In one 
passage he compares her to an admiral assembling his men for battle, 
and in another to an eagle. 

On the other hand he looks upon his guide in the Inferno and 
Purgatory, Vergil, as a father, and describes him as all mildness 
and tenderness. (240.) He sometimes compares him also to a 
mother. What history tells of Dante’s father indicates that he was 
a man of little force. Perhaps Dante idealized his weakness, or 
goer he was really the sort of father that Dante pictures in 

ergil. He died in the poet’s eighteenth year. At any rate it 
appears, from the characterizations of Beatrice and Vergil, that the 
positions of the two parents were somewhat reversed. His love for 
the mother and for her representative, Beatrice, was of the sub- 
missive sort, not the aggressive, and his attitude toward his father 
was more that of a son to a mother. 

In the Vita Nuova, written in his younger days, Beatrice is in- 
vested with only a few motherly traits. This work is like the works 
of the minnesingers and troubadours in its extravagant exaltation 
of the lady and the abasement of the lover, and cannot therefore be 
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taken exclusively as an expression of Dante’s own personalit,  .,.20uld 
be taken also as an expression of a dominant note of the age. ut a 
point of interest, for our study, in the Vita Nuova, is his oy eated 
presentiments, fears, and dreams of the death of Beatrice. If ’ such 
dreams are the fruit of unconscious wishes, then Dante, perjhaps, 
expresses feelings here of which he did not know the spring: In 
his grief and abasement at his lady’s slighting treatment he , may 
have wished her dead and so in his power, but back of this lay deeper 
wishes. His mother is dead and Beatrice is identified with her., His 
mother’s sternness no doubt aroused revolt, when he was a | 
little child, and the infantile wish for her death followed. The dea 
wish is very much in keeping with the masochistic complex, as} psy- 
choanalyses of neurotics (219) have shown. His play upon the number 
nine in connection with Beatrice (217) may mean another limk in 
his unconscious identification of her with his mother. He met her 
when she was beginning her ninth year and he was closing his. 
They met again after nine years. She died upon the ninth day of 
the ninth month. He himself connects the number symbolically, with 
the Trinity but the psychoanalyst would say that the whole complex 
might have sprung from the unconscious association with the nine 
months of pregnancy, in motherhood. 

The character of Dante’s parents and his relation to both, as indi- 
cated by the material in his writings, may now 6. puimted out as 
the answer to the question: “ Why did his bold and brilliant intellect 
remain shackled in medieval orthodoxy?” The mild and non-inter- 
fering, yet reverenced father could arouse no revolt, and as respect 
for authority usually grows from or exists with respect for parental 
authority, Dante had no impulse to emancipate himself. The dom- 
inance of the mother held him yet more, especially as she was idealized 
as a Saint in heaven, whom he hoped to join mere. Beatrice, dying 
early also, strengthened this lure of the other world, and helped to 
keep his feet in the path that was supposed to lead thither. The 
bonds of affection formed in early childhood ‘are stronger than any 
voice of Reason. 

In conclusion we will take up a significant dream recorded in the 
ninth canto of the Purgatorio. He dreamed that an eagle came 
down, seized him, and carried him upward as far as the zone of 
fire which separates earth from heaven. He thought the place from 
which he was taken was the very place from which Ganymede had 
been snatched away, ‘and that this therefore was the eagle’s usual 
hunting place. When he reached the fire it burned him and he 
awoke. In his waking he compares himself to Achilles, who wakes 
thus, ignorant of his whereabouts, when his mother, Thetis, carried 
him to Scyros in order to keep him from the Trojan War, and, 
further to insure his safety dressed him as a girl. We have seen 
the mother symbolism of the vulture in the Leonardo analysis. The 
eagle has a similar significance. Long study of the fire symbol in 
dreams and in popular speech, has brought its sexual significance to 
light. Entering the fire here represents the culmination of sexual 
life—the entry into paradise—and Dante is only like a million other. 
dreamers whom the Censor wakes at this‘ point because the dream 
becomes unbearable. 

The Ganymede and Achilles elements are significant. Both had 
mortal fathers and nymphs or goddesses for mothers. (235.) Dante’s 
mother became to him an immortal, an angel, while he was very 
young. The strength and beauty of Achilles and Ganymede repre- 
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sent manly ideals also, leading to his identification of: himself with 
them. Both the Ganymede and Achilles myths are homosexual. This 
does not indicate homosexuality in Dante, but bisexuality, as his 
historical character also shows. It is generally believed that a high 
degree of bisexuality is always present in the artistic temperament. 
The feminine qualities of Shakespeare have been noted by students 
of literature. 

To return to the eagle again, it is elsewhere used as a symbol of 
power and is also closely associated with Beatrice. In one passage 
she is represented as looking straight at the sun, like an eagle, and 
while he was with her Dante found himself able to do this also. 
(237.) St. Augustine has said that ae | those young eaglets that 
can look upon the sun are acknowledged as Sons of Eagles, while 
the others are thrown from the eyrie. So Dante, knowing this 
passage perhaps, through another thread of unconscious association 
makes himself the Son of the Eagle. His dream of being carried 
thus upward represents also a wish for death, a revival, mayhap, of 
the old childish wish that his angel mother would come down and 
take him up with her. So Achilles, destined for early death, was 
— by his mother on the isle of Seuke, identified by Pliny as the 
sle of Souls. 

That the mental and spiritual development of Dante was strongly 
determined by his father and mother in their relations to each other 
and to him—these relations being unusual, is almost beyond doubt. 
That he owes to the parent-complex some measure of his poetic fame 
also is our claim. Beatrice is clearly seen to be his great inspira- 
tion, but behind Beatrice stands her prototype, the mother. As both 
these objects of his love were withdrawn early from earthly contact, 
his Mg! was drawn after them to another world where he hoped 
to find them again. Hence the longing and the divine discontent that 
caused him to explore the regions of the soul, and to write in death- 
less numbers the experiences of his soul on its journey. 


VII 
Tue Love-Lire or Nicoraus Lenau 
By J. Sapcer, 1909, Schriften VI, 98 p. 


Nicolaus Lenau, the great Austrian lyric-poet, presents to us a 
problem of life and character as well as of genius peculiarly fas- 
cinating to the clinician. That he was neurotic in disposition is 
apparent to the layman. His temperamental oddities, his passionate 
individualism, his piteous end in the darkness of paralysis and 
manic-depressive insanity, are enou to indicate that there is 
material for pathological analysis. For the psychoanalyst there is 
added his intellectual and emotional attitude, called Welt-Schmerz, 
his celibacy, and his unusual love affair with Sophie Lowenthal. 
About this latter feature of his life this study is centered, as it 
includes or touches upon all the significant events or tendencies that 
are needed for a psychoanalytical explanation of Lenau’s unusual 
character, and the expression given to his genius. 

In investigating this great passion of his life we ask, and attempt 
to answer, three questions: First, What really were Lenau’s rela- 
tions to Sophie Lowenthal? Second, Did these relations cause in 
any way his final illness and mental derangement? Third, How did 
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they influence his creative work, his character, and his spiritual 
development? 

From the passionate love letters—some of the most beautiful in 
the German language——as well as from what is known of Lenau’s 
intercourse with Sophie, we know that they were lovers in cvery- 
thing but the breaking of the woman’s marriage bond. Sophie was 
the wife of Lenau’s friend, Max Lowenthal, who never, apparently, 
objected to the affair, which extended over years, although Lenau 
treated Sophie as a lover would, in every way. One questions, How 
could such a relation go so far without going farther? The received 
answer is that the lady’s virtue and faith were unassailable but 
this is scarcely consistent with the freedom with which she yielded 
herself to her lover in everything but breaking her marriage vow. 
The psychoanalyst finds the solution of this inconsistency in the 
fact, well supported by statements in her diary and letters, that she 
was sexually anaesthetic. This was one of the symptoms of the 
hysteria which manifested itself in various ailments and moods, and 
which, of course, was conditioned by infantile complexes. In this 
brief summary there is not space for an analysis of Sophie’s char- 
acter, which Sadger has admirably carried out. Suffice it to say 
that her attraction to Lenau was conditioned by features of resem- 
blance that he bore to her father and that her neurotic disposition, 
plus her anaesthesia, were potent factors in holding him to her 
through the years, although she gave him fully as much pain as 
pleasure. 

Lenau had much in his childhood experience to prevent a normal 
development. His heredity was poor, his father died when the boy 
was only five, his mother idolized him above everything else in the 
world and indulged him boundlessly. The effects of her over-indul- 
gence and of the unwholesome habits she allowed him to form were 
apparent throughout his life and notorious in his circle. She “ waited 
on him hand and foot” as the vernacular has it, and pampered his 
-body without stint. The result of all this was that he preserved his 
infantile mother-fixation just as Sophie preserved her father-fixation, 
and therefore each fulfilled the other’s ideal, and they loved each 
other passionately. They never found it too hard to keep Sophie’s 
marriage vow intact just because they loved in an infantile way. 
Each received from the other just what he and she had been accus- 
tomed to receive from mother and father—and no more. 

Not less important than the mother’s influence was that of Lenau’s 
father, in a different way. The latter died, of tuberculosis, when 
Nicolaus was five years old. His only memory of his father—as 
he relates in after-life—was that of the tall, sick, white-clothed man, 
rising up and giving him a box on the ear because he was too noisy. 
t was a memory that rankled. On his mother’s account his feeling 
toward his father was ambivalent, and this incident enhanced the 
antagonistic attitude, which gathered round it and crystallized his 
emotions into fear and hatred. It was soon after the father’s death 
that the six year old child wept for half a day because he must 
sometime die In after years this experience came out in his morbid 
fears and fancies about Sophie’s death—he had them most when his 
longing for wife and children was greatest, and so, in spite of his 
love for her there was an unconscious, or possibly conscious, re- 
bellion against her sway. His childish terror at the thought of 
death the psychoanalyst knows to have been the result of the fulfill- 
ment of his death wish against his father and fears were roused 
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about Sophie on a similar ground. This incident gave rise to another 
significant mental state in later life. He more than once confessed 
that he always feared a “stroke” and when, near the end, a stroke 
of paralysis came to him he recognized it as the fulfillment of his 
presentiment. Sophie wrote, just after this, a consoling letter in 
which she innocently quoted the words: 


“Duck, and let it go over you, 
The storm must have its will.” 


He vehemently crossed out the word “Duck” and wrote “I will 
not duck!!!!” reiterating the denial on subsequent occasions. A 
complex was obviously touched, the complex that started in the, 
incident of his father’s blow, the nucleus of a mass of fears and 
resentments. 

Three times Lenau fell in love and hoped to be married, and the 
first and second times the infantile fixation upon his mother blocked 
the move. His second love, Caroline Unger, was a woman who 
demanded service of him instead of becoming his slave, as all other 
women had done. Perhaps we do not need to trace his break with 
her back to his filial complex, but at any rate she was very different 
in this from his mother, which is some grist for the psychoanalytic 
mill. After he knew Sophie Lowenthal she was a factor in keeping 
him from marriage. She could never bring herself to encourage 
him, though she knew she could not fully satisfy or make him 
happy. This made her feel more guilty, in her heart, than if she 
had actually transgressed the laws of society for his sake. He, on 
the other hand, was ambivalent toward her because of her failure, 
as is shown in his attitude after his insanity developed. His attitude 
toward her was that of a child to his mother. (76.) He loved her 

sionately, yet he felt the restraint she exercised over him, and 
be dened for marriage and children, which, he once declared, were 
the only realities. Toward the close of his life he became actually 
betrothed to Marie Behrens much to Sophie’s disgust, but his illness 
and insanity intervened, so that marriage was never consummated. 
During this time he was obsessed with the fear of Sophie’s death, 
meaning, as we have seen, that he subconsciously wished her out 
of the way. After the men developed he feared to receive her 
letters, but after he had them he covered them with kisses, showi 
how he both loved and hated her—as he had loved and hated bo 
his parents. 

Now we may give the formal answer to the three questions pro- 
pounded at the beginning of this study. We have sufficiently described 
the real relationship of Lenau and Sophie Lowenthal. were 
lovers but they never sinned against the social law. As for the 
second question we may say that in spite of Sophie’s influence, 
not by any means all for good, the paralysis and insanity are not 
to be laid at her door. They were directly caused by an attack of 
syphilis he had following an adventure at Bremen. But the form of 
his delusions, and possibly the moment of the inception of the mental 
disturbance were determined by his relations with Sophie, and these, 
pushing further back, were the results of the infantile sexual fixations 
of both ‘Nicolaus and Sophie. 

As to the third question—what relation had her personality to his 
creative work and his spiritual development, we may say that her. 
influence was next in power to his mother’s. She was the inspiration 
of his Liebesklangen, the loveliest of his poems. She furnished an 
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object for his love—for his libido—and yet denied him full satisfac- 
tion, so to her influence must be attributed a part of the Welt 
Schmerz that pervades his wotk—the feeling of something lacking. 

Of course, we reiterate, this is further traceable to his mother’s 
character and to the conduct on her part that fostered his selfish 
individualism. But for Sophie, however, he might have outgrown 
his infantile fixations more completely. 


HEINRICH VON KLEIST 


(A pathographic-psychological study), by J. Sapcer, Grenzfragen des 
Nerven und Seelenlebens, 1910, p. 5-63 


The life of a poet is here described to whom the good gods granted 
in his cradle a rich and powerful talent, but to whom they denied 
that essential to happiness, moderation—self-control. 

Heinrich von Kleist was the fifth of his father’s seven children. 
The father was a Prussian officer; the mother, we learn by chance 
from a letter, had that intense sensibility and instability that were 
inherited by her son, and that is all we know of the parents. For 
a clue to his heredity we must turn to the indirect evidence of more 
distant relatives. Ulrike, his half-sister on the father’s side, was a 
born nomad, possessed with an irresistible wanderlust. When she 
could not actually travel it was her joy to take “map-journeys.” In 
mature years she developed traits that point to senile dementia. 
Kleist’s cousin on his mother’s side early became the victim of 
melancholia, and committed suicide. These facts make it probable 
that Kleist had a poor heredity on both sides. The expected stigmata 
in his case would be: chronic depression and longing for death, the 
most intense happiness in love for a short time, which is involved 
in the incapacity to bring his ego into harmony with anything else, 
and, finally, boundless extravagance in every direction. Does he 
exhibit these? We have the testimony of Zschokke ae Biilow that 
he suffered from melancholy from earliest youth. (p. 6 

The second stigma, the hereditary incapacity to “ fit in,’ is certainly 
present. It is shown by his wanderlust, his inability to adapt him- 
self to regular duties, regular responsibility, to regular relations of 
any sort, or to adopt a settled profession. His wanderings are 
attempts to escape the unhappiness in his soul. Every new trouble 
is the stimulus to a journey, with what end he knows not; the only 
purpose is to flee. The same opposition to settled relationships is 
shown in his affairs with women. In the space of fourteen years 
nine had caught his fancy, but none had made a really deep im- 
pression. The engagement with Wilhelmine was broken off entirely 
by his fault, because of his neglect and inconstan and it was 
well indeed that it never ere in marriage. ‘He could have 
made no woman happy. 

The same inconstant character showed in his attempts to find a 
vocation. He would have liked to be everything! He was suc- 
cessively soldier, student, teacher, volunteer in the Technical Deputa- 
tion, poet, state-employee, newspaper-publisher and editor, besides 
many cther callings of which he merely dreamed, but which he never 
really attempted. In one of his letters he says, “I feel myself alto- 
gether incapable of placing myself in any conventional relationship 
with the world.” If anything could attract him and hold him it was, 
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as is so frequently the case with the hereditary neurotic, an academic 
career, with its freedom of learning, or else the career of a writer, 
since both of these allow frequent change of objective. For, stronger 
than his native capacities, mightier than his genius, greater than 
his poetic ability, was his opposition to subjecting himself to fixed 
routine. He once remarked significantly, “There is nothing con- 
sistent in me, except inconsistency! ” 

The immoderateness that characterized his sensations, his efforts, 
his actions, may well have had its cause in this same instability. At 
the University he enrolled for so many studies that the Professors 
themselves thought he had taken too much, and he declared “If I 
manage to carry it, then I can with right assert that I have made 
the impossible possible.” His ambition knew no bounds, nor did 
he limit his demands upon others. His friends truly saw that this 
ambition was pathological and he himself glimpsed the truth. He 
knew that if he did not reach his goal quickly, by an extreme effort, 
he would never reach it. He knew his time was short, his power 
limited. “Hell gave me this half-talent,” he wrote. “ Heaven gives 
to mankind either a whole or else none.” 

We have abundantly seen that von Kleist had the stigmata deduced 
from his heredity. We shall see further on that these traits have 
also a psycho-sexual explanation, and that this fact is not in con- 
tradiction with their hereditary character. To the inborn nervous 
instability if added a series of experiences which gives to his character 
its special forms and colors. The first of these psychic components is 
homosexuality. We do not mean to say that Kleist was guilty of 
any gross €xpressions of this, and we do not mean to say that in 
this he was worse than other men. There is an epoch in the life of 
every man and woman when he or she is most strongly attracted 
to the like sex, and this epoch is normally before maturity, or, some- 
times, in old age. It is by far most frequent and most violent in 
puberty, as we all well know. In the neurotic and the mentally dis- 
eased this normal phase is exaggerated and prolonged, and so it may 
be also in the poet and the artist. Letters of Kleist are extant 
to prove that he loved at least one friend with the fervor of sexual 
passion, and he almost recognized its character himself (p. 14), 
although he must hold to the name of “ friendship” and deny that 
of “love” to his passion. Such a love did he give to his teacher 
Martini, and the influence that Martini had over him was vital for 
more than ten years. Martini imparted to him a thirst for knowledge. 
He rushed, like a true Schwer-Belasteter, into remotest realms of 
learning. Even while in military service he was more of a student 
than a soldier. An outcome of his love for other friends was the 

outhful sin of masturbation, which he afterward turned from with 

itter self reproach. 

But in the years of puberty love for the other sex developed also, 
that is, he was bi-sexual. After his first disappointment here he - 
sought refuge in philosophy, as so many neurotics do, as a refuge 
from the actual and the sensual. Many turn to pure mathematics, 
as the most abstract of studies, and Kleist himself became absorbed 
in Geometry. Then he went to Frankfort to study science, with the 
secret hope, also, of ee | another teacher for his heart. Besides, 
his beloved half-sister Ulrike was there, the dearest relative he had. 
She too was homosexual, and as masculine as the poet was feminine. 
She was the only person who thoroughly understood him. While 
at Frankfort he wrote much ‘on the theme of Virtue as the only 
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road to happiness. Clinical experience leads Sadger to think that 
this youthful pre-occupation with and worship of virtue is always 
an over-compensation for the childhood sin of masturbation. His 
longing for trust and confidence, his need of confiding in his friends 
and being understood by them, his passionate desire to have no 
secrets among friends, to be perfectly frank and open, is also an 
over-compensation for the Secrecy of that indulgence. The love for 
abstract studies, as “ pure’ ’ mathematics, is another such compensa- 
tion. A further symptom in his blushing, embarrassment, and stutter- 
ing in company. 

A further instance of his beinanuninel attachment to the teacher 
Martini is his very evident imitation of him in the didactic letters 
he writes to Wilhelmine, his betrothed. These letters are rather 
strange in another particular, coming from a twenty-three year old 
lover. He talks to Wilhelmine of coming motherhood, of her high 
destiny as mother of his children, he tells her that he longs to mould 
her into such a wife and especially such a mother as he could wish. 
He does not love her for herself indeed, but only as the material 
out of which he can form a woman to suit him. He pictures her 
in fancy with two children at her feet and one in her lap. As he 
had two younger brothers and sisters this might well be a reproduc- 
tion of one of the earliest experiences of his childhood, a picture 
of his mother with her three youngest children, one of whom is 
himself. We know now, says Sadger, that homosexuality springs 
from the unconscious persistence of the boy’s first love—his love 
for his mother. The homosexual impulse is a turning to the womanly 
attributes in men because other women are rivals to the mother. 
When he seeks women he seeks those of whom his mother is the 
prototype. He really seeks her. His mother died when he was 
very young. His erotic life took two directions, homosexuality and 
masturbation. 

In Kleist’s relation to his fiancée we get a significant diaresis, the 
Wiirzburg Journey, which has been a puzzle to all the biographers. 
Of the many solutions offered it is probable that all have a grain 
of truth, that the truth is a combination of the various motives 
assigned, for we have come to realize that few psychological motives 
are simple. It was the poetic call, and not only that but the result of 
depression of spirits and the fear of psychical impotence, because of 
a congenital anomaly, which led him to seek advice of a physician, 
although this fear, awakened by his correspondence with Wilhelmine 
concerning their approaching marriage, was undoubtedly the occasion 
of it. He did not go to a renowned physician, however, but to a 
“wise, noble, and old friend,” Brockes, to whom he made a general 
confession and on whom he depended for help and advice. From 
Brockes he receives both help and comfort. With self-sacrificing zeal 
this friend stood by him “like a mother!”, so Kleist’s account runs. 
He succeeds Martini in the heart of Kleist and gains over the poet an 
equally strong influence, an influence which is indicated by a significant 
change in the poet’s ideal at this time. It is no longer “to know” but 
“to do,” that he aspires, to lose himself in selfless service. This ideal 
has always found its highest expression in motherhood, and Kleist is 
inspired by the influence of that friend who helped, guided, reproved, 
comforted him in a true motherly fashion. This points us~back to 
the fundamental principle that homosexuality is the result of an 
imperfectly sublimated mother-fixation. 
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It is at this point of the analysis that the history of Kleist’s infancy 
and of his relation to his parents is most needed, and, unfortunately 
there are no facts at our command . If we be permitted to reason 
by analogy, and from result to cause, we may say that Kleist must 
have had the commonly found worship of his mother, and jealous 
of his brothers, sisters, and father. We deduce this from his ideals 
of motherhood, from his homosexual friendships, and from his un- 
reasonable jealousy of his fiancée. There is evidence also in his 
poetic works, though such must always be taken with a grain of 
salt, because it is so difficult to distinguish here between the products 

mS the conscious and of the unconscious. His cherished dream of 

“a little hut in a valley,’ where he and his bride should live an 
idyllic life as peasants and tillers of the soil, is like the child’s day 
dream of taking his darling mother away from all other troublesome 
encroachers, and having her all to himself in a fairy-like, simple, 
rosy, existence. On this-rock his re was shattered, but it 
was for deeper underlying causes of which this was an Overt ex- 
pression—namely, that he could not surrender his heart to Wilhelmine 
as he should, that he could not adjust himself to the realities of 
life, and that he asked of her the impossible. He sought her not 
for herself, but as the half material embodiment of a dream—and the 
substance of that dream was his mother. 

The most important substitute for his mother that he had in his 
whole life was his half-sister Ulrike, but even she did not give him 
the sympathy, the understanding, the self-abnegating love that he 
demanded, as his letters to her and to Wilhelmine show. She was 
not a whole mother to him 

Traces of the resentful attitude that we hypothesize as existing 
toward his father are found in the play “Der Zerbrochener Krug’ 
in the role of the Judge, and in his “ Prince of Hamburg,” in that 
of the king. 

We have noted the fact that any trial or disappointment in the 
life of Kleist was usually the occasion for a journey, and have 
seen that this journey was not only to satisfy his resistance against 
all the then-state of things, but also had deep-going psychosexual 
roots. Now the circumstances under which these journeys were 
taken, and his reactions to them give a key to the nature of this 
psychosexual root, which, it seems, is the unconscious desire to fulfill 
that old childhood’s wish to go far away with mother, far from all 
troubling people and things—which, in childhood, means all disagree- 
able circumstances of family life—and to have her, and all her loving 
care, to himself. We find that he always chose a companion for 
his journeys; he never went alone. Furthermore, this companion 
was invariably a male friend whom he loved homosexually. Only 
one exception is found to this rule—the journey to Paris with Ulrike 
and this was not by choice but in fulfillment of an old promise, and 
the journey was not a happy one. As a third point in favor of our 
theory, the only journey that ever did leave him satisfied and happy 
was the one he took with Brockes—Brockes, who most fully satisfied 
_his craving for ‘ “mothering.” The end of every other journey, al- 
though it was taken with a well-loved friend, was a violent rupture, 
a flight on the part of the poet, and suicidal thoughts, sometimes 
threats, as a consequence of his disappointment. Whatever the 
ostensible cause of his despair the real underlying cause, all un- 
conscious to himself, was his disappointment at not getting what 
he unconsciously sought, the satis! action of motherly love and 
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cherishing. He sets out with a friend, in a seventh heaven of joy, 
but soon come reproaches for indifference, jealousy, quarrels, a 
rupture. This proceeding reminds one strongly of the relations 
between two supersensitive married people, such as Heinrich von 
Kleist’s parents were. He but acted out with the chosen friend, to 
whom he had transferred his mother-love, what had been enacted 
before him in childhood. (There is no need of any such explanation, 
however. Many people coquette in this fashion whose parents never 
on in their lives. A much more rational explanation is pos- 
sibie. ; 

The ambition of Kleist, seeming to us now extravagant and pre- 
sumptuous indeed in its boast that it would “snatch the wreath from 
Goethe’s brow,” is an outgrowth of the ambivalent feeling toward his 
father, transferred afterward, by the widening spiral of spiritual 
growth, to other masters, elders, and superiors. This ambivalence— 
alternation of love and hate—shows in his affection toward Wieland 
the poet and Hindenburg the mathematician, whom he afterward 
hated, and in his rivalry with Goethe also. The boy wishes to 
imitate and then to excel his father, to be his equal first, then his 
master. But in Kleist’s case an unattainable goal was set, and he 
was not one fitted to strive against odds. It has held true in the 
experience of Freud and his school that those who are aggressive in 
sex-life are aggressive in the pursuits of ambition also, while those 
who seek satisfaction in masturbation shrink from hard struggle in 
pursuit of an aim. Kleist felt his failure very bitterly. He never 
wrote anything of his great tragedy in finished je and his inability 


to accomplish his purpose drove him to despair and suicide. Not 
this despair alone, but the despair ‘also of finding satisfaction in any 
love, whether of his own or the other sex, filled the cup of bitterness 


to overflowing and made him seek refuge in death. 

Whether his disease was hysteria or dementia praecox is a little 
hard to say as it presents features of both. The rising of unconscious 
thoughts to the surface, interrupting the current of conscious life, 
which is seen in both these maladies, is shown in Kleist by his extreme 
suggestibility, by his speaking to himself, between his teeth, and by 
fits of madness, in one of which he suddenly declared that he must 
throw a friend into the river in order to possess the friend’s wife. 
When this friend, Adam Miiller, came up he actually attempted to 
throw him in. As he had never evinced any passion for the lady 
in question, Sadger thinks that the Millers were mere lay figures, 
substituting for the actual father that the child Heinrich, still alive 
in the unconscious mind of Heinrich von Kleist, would kill, and for 
the actual mother that he would possess. The substitution was the 
work of the Censor. 

Another evidence of the uncontrollable Unconscious was his inabil- 
ity at times to distinguish between fact and fantasy. A notable 
instance is the account of a midnight feast in Paris, which he wrote 
of to his sister, and which never occurred. The analysis of this 
story reveals the hidden wish, and Kleist, like imaginative children, 
so realistically pictured the fulfillment of his wish that for him it 
became inseparable from reality. It is comparable to the hallucina- 
tions of the insane. 

Of Kleist’s later life it is needless to go into detailed account. He 
gave himself up to the care of his sister, himself a victim of hypo- 
chondria. From this state the impending Franco-Prussian war 
aroused him. The need of his country—which always vicariates for 
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father and mother—enabled him to find an outlet for the pent-up 
desires without resorting to sickness. It was not patriotism that 
inspired him so much as hostility and resentment toward the enemy, 
not love, that is, but hate of a powerful invader of his rights—a 
hostile father. After this he sought his release at last in death, and 
his suicide has more meaning in it than that of despair because of 
failure. It is really an erotic satisfaction. He had long nourished 
the fancy of dying, dying with a beloved person whom he could 
possess fully, in death. He never thought of dying alone and he 
condemned such suicide. When Henrietta Vogel consented to die 
with him he was satisfied at last, for he found in her at last the 
utterly self-abnegating love that he sought and never found, except 
in his mother: When she gave herself to him in death she was 
wholly his, as he could never hope she would be in life. So, to grasp 
at last the fulfillment of his life-long desire he took his own life, 
making a consistent closing to the unfolding of his restless spirit 
stirred always by the “divine discontent.” e cannot say that his 
suicide was that of an insane man, for it is no more insane, in 
itself, than the acts that many men commit every day in order to 
gain their most-desired end. Heinrich von Kleist could never live 
the conventional life because he could never reconcile himself to 
things as they are. An all-too-early fixation upon an unattainable 
- was not broken down, and he pursued the unattainable till he 
ancied he found it in death. 
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IX 
Tue Case or GocoL 


By Orto Kaus, Schriften des Vereins freie psychoanalytische For- 
schung, No. 2, 1912, 81 p. 


In this study the very interesting personality of one of Russia’s 
great literary geniuses is treated with a sympathy and an under- 
standing that no- biographer or critic, perhaps, has given it hitherto. 
The poetic quality of the style in which Kaus has written goes far 
to increase the enthusiasm of the reader. These very facts of the 
presentation of the subject make it most difficult to give any adequate 
reproduction of the work without giving its eighty odd pages in 
full. In Gogol’s life and character the salient points do ‘not stand 
out so clearly to the layman’s view as in Leonardo da Vinci’s or 
Richard Wagner’s, and it so happens that in order to make the 
analysis clear almost all the data and explanation brought up by 
the author (Kaus) are needed, and this mass of material cannot 
be presented in five hundred words. I am reduced therefore to 
giving a mere shadowy outline, a suggestive sketch, of the work in 
question, admitting that it is incomplete, and unjust to the original. 

In Gogol’s works there is a contradictory completeness and incom- 

leteness, as if they presented the whole of existence, yet only in 
ragments, that suggests the incompleteness of Gogol’s experience 
contrasting with his power to reproduce all the life that played itself 
out before his eyes. He was a realist who found his one satisfaction, | 
his one avenue of self-expression, in the creations of his imagination. | 
Yet though he lived a is fiction he could cast this fiction 
only in the mould of real life. (He was a true neurotic of the type 
that has a real antagonism to fanciful or artificial additions to a 
tale “because the actual happenings are so much more interesting”). 
Gogol must live in his pictures, with the compensation of realism for 
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their fictitiousness, because he was a failure in every department of 
active life that he tried. This failure may be due partly to a poor 
physical and mental inheritance but is undoubtedly largely condi- 
tioned also by childhood influences. 

Gogol was for many years = only child. His father was an 
entirely insignificant writer of plays. His mother was apparently 
a negligible character. At any rate she plays small part in Gogol’s 
inner life, and he never depicted a strong female character. The 
only child of peaeie to whom he could feel himself superior, he 
developed a life-long tendency to stand apart from others, to be 
different. In school, whither he went at the age of twelve, as in 
after life, he made himself different by failure, if success were 
impossible. He could not be a popular leader, therefore he would 
not be a follower; he made himself disliked. He could not win 
honors, so he dropped out of the game and played by himself. Here 
at school his first artistic impulse emerges, bred by his desire to 
assert himseif in a way all his own. He wrote satires, and dramas 
in which he acted, with school-mates, holding up teachers to ridicule. 
In his attitude toward teachers and authorities, as in his early desire 
to draw, and to act plays, he betrays the familiar hostility to his 
father, whose inferiority to himself he would prove. In him the 
creative impulse was not a retreat from life, however, it was an 
attempt to find a bridge between his soul and life. He never ceased 
trying to touch hands with Life. The feeling of Minderwertigkeit 
never leaves him and he never ceases striving to disprove his in- 
feriority. When his aggressive feelings were strongest he produced 
most. Failing as an actor he became a poet, recapitulating the ex- 
perience of his school days. He failed also as a teacher and as a 
government clerk, but he succeeded gloriously as poet and novelist 
because in this field he could stand alone. 

His paranoid traits, so clear in the madness of his closing years, 
are evident in many actions and attitudes of his life. He left his 
home in “Little Russia” and went up to Petrograd as a prophet 
and a Savior, almost as the boy Jesus went to his Father’s house in 
Jerusalem. He was to save Russia, morally, and to glorify her. 
In all his relations to his motherland is seen the working of the 
father-complex, with its ambivalent content. It was long before he 
could free himself and go abroad, both in fact and in his fiction. 
His first works are genre pictures of Russia, his last, however, are 
Russian only in name. His last act of defiance was the burning of 
the second part of his last work, his greatest, “Dead Souls.” He felt 
that in this second part he had failed, and he burned it, winning 
his victory, like many an over-sensitive ‘soul, by refusing to fight. 

In all of Gogol’s works we may find his spiritual antagonisms and 
struggles embodied, from “Hans Kiichelgarten,” to “Dead Souls.” 
His drama, the “ Revisor,” seems an epitome of the life of the world, 
played on the narrow stage of “Little Russia.” Gogol’s abnormal 
sensitiveness enables him to project and embody the warring impulses 
in himself in characters representative of humanity, while his very 
limitation, his weakness, gives him the power to take up accurately 
and reproduce faithfully life as it is, with the intense realism of the 
over-determined dream of a neurotic sufferer. 

Lack of space makes it impossible for me to give even a part of 
the fine psychological analysis of the characters and motives of 
Gogol’s works, and the sure tracing of these creations of imagination 
back to the events of Gogol’s life, both the inner and the outer life. 
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One such motive that must be mentioned in addition to those alread: 
given is the struggle between the two sexual components in Gogol, , 
the masculine and the feminine. Woman played little actual part 
in his life, from childhood on. He never had a successful love 
affair. One could almost be certain that his character predestined 
him to such incompleteness of experience. This absence of real 
experience had its counterpart in his soul-life, wherein the feminine 
quality struggled always with the masculine—and neither won a 
victory. His reaction to this struggle expressed itself in most of 
his works in the delineation of woman as evil, as repulsive, a malign 
creature. Even in the love plots the hero fights, as the culmination 
of his battles, with her, not for her. He fears her, and expresses 
his Minderweitigkeit in letting her be the conqueror. His failure 
to conquer woman, either actually or psychically, drove him to the 
“religious mania” described by his biographers. He became a 
mystic and sought salvation by fasting and self-denial. He had suf- 
fered all his life from a “complex” of the fear of death. Now at 
last he seeks to conquer both his fears, fear of the “ ewige weibliches ” 
and of Death, together, by seeking and defying the latter. He elects 
to die by fasting and he dies while kneeling before the picture of 
the Mother of God. “ Groaning and crying out with his last strength, 
he had dragged himself to the symbol of the highest feminine com- 
pleteness, and when he found the “Glorious Virgin” of his dreams 
his dissolution came. Did he seek a victory? a last surrender? 
Probably both together. He had overpowered Death and Woman, 
in that he gave himself to them.” 

So his closing scene is typical of the strength and the weakness that 
made the character and life of Gogol. The contrasting completeness 
and incompleteness of his work finds its counterpart in the compre- 
hensive struggle of his life, where he met most often defeat, and 
never full victory. His failure to find the “pure form” which he 
sought, except in death, made him perhaps, a martyr. His difficulty 
in bridging the chasm between his solitary, child-like self, and the 
real world, made him a great creator of fiction, a practical failure, 
and a madman. 
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RicHARD WAGNER IN THE “ Frying DuTCHMAN” 
By Max Grar, Schriften IX, 1911, 45 p., and 
Tue LoHENGRIN SAGA 
By Orro Rank, Schriften XIII, 1911, 181 p. 


Richard Wagner in the “Flying Dutchman.” A contribution to 
the psychology of artistic creation, by Max Graf, 1911. 

The life, the character, the work, and the genius of Richard Wag- 
ner are so far removed from the ordinary that it is not strange 
to find the psychologist and clinician yielding to the fascination of 
the study he offers and each trying to find the spring of the mystery 
by his own peculiar divining rod. Dr. Max Graf has brought the 
psychoanalyst’s rod—the infantile complex—to the solution, and has 

iven us a most interesting contribution to the understanding of 

agner’s character from the starting point of his opera “ The Flying 
Dutchman.” This opera, the second of Wagner’s works, is noted 
to be in sharp contrast to his first work, “Rienzi.” Moreover, the 
themes that work themselves out in “The Flying Dutchman” are 
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repeated with variations in all the later operas. The principal one 
of these is the theme of the good and true woman contended for by 
two men, to one of whom she yields herself wholly, having, in 
some of the stories, seen him previously in dreams, and whom she 
saves from some impending doom by her faithful love. In the 
“Flying Dutchman” it is Senta, in “ Tannhauser,” Elizabeth, Brun- 
hilde in the “ Twilight of the Gods,” Ysolde in “ Tristan and Ysolde,” 
and the theme enters partially into “The Master Singers of Nurem- 
berg,” comedy as it is, in Eva. One and all of these operas express 
a high ideal of womanhood, and of manhood as well, though the 
hero is represented oftener as struggling and falling. In the “ Flying 
Dutchman” is found the theme in its greatest simplicity. 

About a year before the first sketches of the Flying Dutchman 
were completed Wagner had made the voyage in a sailing vessel 
from Pillau to London, after his flight from Riga. He had previously 
read Heine’s version of the Flying Dutchman’s story but it was 
during this voyage that the story became impressed upon his mind, 
and that he obtained the setting and the atmosphere for his opera. 
The story relates that a Dutch captain is condemned to sail the 
seas forever, landing only once in every seven years, in order to 
search for the woman “ faithful unto death” who alone has power 
to save him from his doom. He finds her in Senta, the daughter of a 
Norwegian merchant. Senta has already fallen in love with his 
portrait, which, handed down from her ancestors, hangs upon the 
wall of her home. Absorbed in fancies concerning the portrait, she 
is deaf to the wooing of her lover Erik and when the handsome 
original of the picture appears she yields her heart to him. They 
are betrothed, but before the wedding can take place the Flying 
Dutchman is impelled to set forth once more upon his endless voyage. 
He bids farewell to Senta, declaring that he will not involve her 
in his doom. She is determined to follow and share his fate, so when 
he embarks without her she throws herself over the cliff. As she 
sinks the phantom ship of the Dutchman sinks also, and the souls 
of the two lovers are seen floating upward. The spectators perceive 
that the Dutchman is released from his curse at last, by the power 
of the love of the Woman, “ faithful unto death.” 

In this opera we have the expression of more than one trend of 
Wagner’s character. The unrest and necessity to wander embodied 
in the Dutchman are — by Wagner’s own restless, troubled, 
wandering life. Finck, in his “ Wagner and his Works,” says 
“Wagner was born with the instinct of Travel.” (Finck, p. 23.) 
That the phantasy shaped by his creative spirit is the attempt to 
satisfy his wild and unconquerable longings Wagner himself has 
testified. He writes to Liszt, in 1852: 

“Of the real joy of life I know nothing; for me the enjoyments of 
life, of love, are only objects of imagination, not of experience. So 
my heart must enter into my brain and my life be only that of an 
artist; only as an artist can I live, in that is my whole being con- 
tained.” (Graf, p. 45.) Again he writes, 

“TI cannot help knowing that if we had life we would have no 
need of art . . . art begins where life leaves off; when there 
is nothing more here, then we cry out, in art, ‘I wished.’ Is not 
our art merely a confession of impotence?” 

If his own testimony be true then surely we may find in his strange, 
beautiful, and moving dramas the key to his artistic soul. We do 
not leave out of consideration the facts of his adult life, that 
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he was oppressed by poverty, harried by illness, that his domestic 
relations were not happy, and that he was embittered by the perse- 
cution of his enemies. But in order to probe the problem of his 
character to the bottom: we must go back of these phenomena to the 
earlier infiuences that surrounded him. 

A significant point in connection with his childhood is the ambigui 
of his paternity. When he was six months old Aktuarius Friedric 
Wagner, probably his father, died, leaving his widow with seven 
children. Ludwig Geyer aided the struggling family and nine months 
later married Frau Wagner. Richard was enrolled in school as 
Richard Geyer,‘ and this has contributed to the confusion that has 
led some biographers to claim that Geyer was the father of Richard. 
Wagner himself in later life frequently spoke of Geyer as his father, 
and honored and loved him very deeply. Sometimes also, however, 
he calls him his Uncle. As he was his stepfather, and the only father 
he ever knew, none of this is surprising. Nevertheless it is not 
unlikely that he himself was uncertain of his paternity and that this 
gave rise to a complex—a complex that is by no means uncommon 
in children, who often fancy that they do not belong to their seeming 
parents. Richard loved the kind stepfather and would fain be his 
child; so, too, like other children, he would be differentiated from 
his older brothers and sisters. In later life he showed the influ- 
ence of Ludwig Geyer in many ways, even to his manner of dress. 

The other side of the infantile picture is his deep love for his 
mother. As a sickly child, and the youngest, he met with the over- 
tenderness that is found to lie at the basis of sc many neurotic 
characters. He came to love his mother precociously, with the natural 
consequence that he wanted her all to himself, and would like to 
be everything to her, taking his father’s place. The doubt of his 
paternity complicated this constellation further. Like the stepfather 
he is a rival, in his subconscious wish, to the real father. He would 
win his dear one, as Geyer did, in the face of an older rival, he would 
sweep all before him while the rival remains powerless. This situa- 
tion is worked out in the triangle of almost all his operas subsequent 
to Rienzi,—in the Dutchman, Senta, and Erik; in Elizabeth, Tann- 
hauser and Wolfram; in Brunhilde, Siegfried and Gunther; Ysolde, 
Tristan and Mark. There is much testimony as to Wagner’s extraor- 
dinary devotion to his “dear little mother,” both in his own writings 
and in that of contemporary biographers. Praeger writes, “I verily 
believe that Richard Wagner never loved anyone so deeply as his 
‘liebes Mutterchen’.” (Finck, p. 12.) The conflict between mother- 
love and father-love, unconscious as it is, lends the tragic tone that 
impels to the creation of mysterious difficulties and dooms besetting 
and threatening the different dramatic heroes. Wagner identifies him- 
self with Geyer, and later, as he has indirectly testified, with the 
heroic creations of his fancy, while his mother is the prototype of 
the gentle, tender, but dauntless Sentas, Elizabeths and Ysoldes, who 
respond so quickly to the spell of the true lover and who maintain 
their faith unto death. The recurring theme comes out first in 
the “Flying Dutchman,” as we have noted, which was begun soon 
after the disillusionment and disappointment of his first marriage had 
become manifest; it is more strikingly and completely worked out 
in “Siegfried,” composed shortly after his mother’s death. (p. 38.) 
Siegfried embodies his youthful ideal of himself as he would like 
to be in order to please his mother. All who know the opera will 
recoliect the touching song in which Siegfried tells of his mother 
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Sieglinde. The description well fits Johanna Wagner, “of the won- 
der * eyes,” as Praeger and others have pointed out. (Finck, p. 
12-13. 

In the Meistersinger, furthermore, there is a mother-theme in Wal- 
ther’s story of his dream that almost amounts to documentary evi- 
dence that the mother-character underlies all the different shapes which 
Wagner gave to his noble, self-effacing, faithful, ideal of womanhood. 
This dream of Walther resembles a dream of Wagner’s own, which 
he relates in a letter to Mathilde Wesendonk, in 1859. He saw two 
doves flying from her—Mathilde—toward him, while she holds aloft 
a huge laurel wreath. Then came a storm, with a blinding lightning 
flash, and he woke. This and other related dreams show with what 
hopes and wishes his personal life was filled and their resemblance 
to themes of his operas shows that the latter indeed served the pur- 
pose of wish-expression and vicarious fulfillment. It was after the 
disappointment of his first marriage, and with the effect of other 
disappointments and hardships also, that he was driven back into 
boyish dreams again, and in these he sought henceforth, through 
imagination and artistic expression of his imaginings, the satisfaction 
and joy of Life and Love that he never found in reality. Back to 
the shadowy satisfaction of dreams and fancies, away from the hard 
and bitter realities, back to the tender mother’s breast, away from 
the unsympathetic world, as so many a genius and so many a madman 
has sought to go. 

Is it the intensity of his longing, the depth of his disappointment 
and grief, that give to his music its wonderful emotional power, to 
his harmonies their strange, original, untrammeled tone-combinations, 
to his dramatic characters their lofty idealism, too high, almost, for 
mortals? Or is there some other condition for his genius? At any 
rate his own insight has given us the key to one spring of his power, 
at least. “ Where life ends, art begins,“ he writes, and “ When there 
is nothing more here then we cry out, in Art ‘I wish.” The Wish, 
by the law of Progression and Regression, is some form of tha 
earliest and strongest wishes that stirred the childish soul, and that 
never die, although they change their shape. The less they Teceive 
satisfaction from life the more they tend to Ae their original shape, 
to re-awaken in old, infantile, settings. the acer Dutchman 
fled back to the land in search of the one true, motherly, heart, and 
when he found her he entered at last into rest. So Richard Wagner 
strove to find his rest also in the refuge of motherly arms and 
boyish fantasy. 


The Lohengrin Saga, by Otto Rank, ror 


This elaborate and very interesting study of the origins of the 
Lohengrin, or Swan-knight, myth belongs rather to the realm of 
the psychoanalytic study of mythology than to the study of genius. 
There is one portion of it, however, that has a direct bearing upon 
the character of Richard Wagner and upon his artistic motives. 
(Chapter VIII. Die Lohengrinsage.) This study confirms the findings 
of Graf as set forth in the preceding study and also adds one or 
two points. 

The Lohengrin Saga is shown to be the product of primitive fancies 
and symbolisms, of common infantile conceptions and dreams, as has 
been shown in ‘much of the psychoanalytic literature, notably Abra- 
ham’s Dream and Myth, Rank’s Myths of the Birth of Heroes, and 
Riklin’s Wish-fulfillment and Symbolism in Fairy-tales. This myth, 
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like many others is a mosaic of race-dreams which makes its per- 
ennial appeal because of the answering chords it strikes in individual 
hearts. Wagner bears testimony to the strong hold that the story 
took upon his mind and heart and freely admits that the Swan- 
knight embodies many of his dearest dreams, and that in this crea- 
tion of imagination he seeks self-expression. (p. 132.) He realizes 
that this hero, like most of his other characters, is egocentric, point- 
ing back to the poet himself. His choice of the material for his 
opera was neither accidental nor determined by purely artistic 
motives; it came from an inner compulsion, because of the corre- 
sponding features in his own experience and in the saga. (cf. Jones’ 
“Hamlet.”) In a letter he writes to Rockel (p. 133) “The artist 
says in the characters created by him: So art thou, so feelest and 
thinkest thou, and so wouldst thou act, if thou, free from the oppress- 
ing might of external life-impressions, couldst act according to the 
choice of thine own wish.” 

In Lohengrin especially he embodies the tragedy of genius, his 
genius, which seeks to realize itself in fullest humanity. “ With 
his highest thoughts, with his wiser consciousness, wished Lohengrin 
nothing else than to become and be a complete, whole, warmly-feeling 
man, not a god—that is, to be an absolute artist.” (p. 133.) It is 
“the longing out of the heights for the deeps,” “out of the sunny 
splendor of stainless purity for the shadows of human love-embraces.” 
“From this height the Woman drew my longing look,” (Flying 
Dutchman, Tannhauser, etc.), the artist has written. When in his 
human relations the god-like hero finds darkness and shadow he 
goes back to his god-hood. Wagner wrote this after the unhappy 
turn of his first marriage. It was regression due to dissatisfaction, 
a process often illustrated in clinical study. Lohengrin went back 
to his mysterious abode when Elsa failed him, as Wagner retreats 
into the land of fancy. Again Wagner has written, significantly 
(Fiinf Vorlsg. pp. 55-56): “All our wishes and so-called tendencies, 
which in truth bear us over into the future, we seek to build into 
tangible realities out of the shapes of the past, in order to win for 
them the form which the immediate Present cannot give them.” 
This insight of his into the source of his creative work leads us 
directly to the search for the events of his past that were used by 
him in shaping his present and future soul-life. 

Much of this has been given in the preceding summary of Graf’s 
study. Dr. Rank calls attention, in addition, to the part played in 
the child Richard’s mind by the doubt of his mother’s truth involved 
in the doubt concerning his own paternity. Further, the second 
marriage disturbed his own possession of his mother just as the 
advent of a new brother would disturb it. In revenge he seeks, in 
his dramas, to portray women of extraordinary faithfulness, as 
embodying his ideal, yet significantly varying this in Elsa of the 
Lohengrin story. Further, in revenge he identifies himself with the 
father. His feelings find expression in his early work “The Wed- 
ding” and in almost every other, where the hero takes the heroine 
away from a former lover. So too we may mention that Wagner’s 
sincerest attachment, apparently, was to Mathilde Wesendonk, the 
wife of a friend, and that his second marriage was to Cosima Liszt 
Biilow, the divorced wife of another friend. A variation of this 
theme is the winning of a daughter from a jealous father by Sieg- 
fried. Ambivalance toward the father is shown in the contrast 
character of the good Heinrich I and wicked Telramund. 
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Wagner changed the well known Lohengrin saga in one important 
particular—he had no true marriage take place, and therefore no 
fruit of the marriage between Elsa and Lohengrin. Since Elsa was 
an embodiment of his mother and Lohengrin of himself he could 
not bear the incestuous union. So, too, Lohengrin could not give 
his name (compare the Oedipus saga) for this exposure would 
parallel an exposure of incest. (p. 143.) 

Wagner is the poet of Salvation—Erlosung. The Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhauser, Tristan, Parsifal, seek salvation, and with the salvation 
motif is woven the love-motif since salvation is found through a 
good, chaste, true, stainless woman, the woman who is the sublima- 
tion of his old childish naive conception, in contrast to the new con- 
ception coming, not without a shock, during puberty. This contrast 
is pictured in Elizabeth and Venus, of “Tannhauser.” Protection 
from all the unpleasantness and evil of the adult world is found 
in the return to the pure and holy Mother of childhood days. The 
Rettungs-phantasie, or deliverance myths, are birth fancies, expressing 
the wish to win the mother to wifehood, while the Salvation myths— 
Erlésungs-phantasie—represent the wish to be made a husband by 
the mother. It is the contrast of the active and passive. (p. 149.) 

In Wagner’s relations to his mother and father and to his wives 
we find, then, the emotional settings that account for his deep interest 
in the Lohengrin saga and for the principal themes that are embodied 
in his great dramatic creations. 


XI 
THE TuRNING-PoINT IN THE Lire or NAPOLEON I 
By Lupwic Jexets, Imago, Vol. III, 4, 1914, p. 313-381 


If any scientist could explain that man who has been hailed as 


“the greatest of the great,” of whom Victor Hugo has said, “ He 
possessed all, he was complete; he had in his brain human capacity 
to the sixth power”—if anyone could explain the supreme genius of 
Napoleon, he would render a service not only to History but to the 
whole group of sciences—Psychology, Sociology, Eugenics, etc.—that 
deal with the study of Man. To this problem the psychoanalyst brings 
his method, and, while he does not succeed in acccunting for the 
overpowering greatness of the man, he has thrown a light upon 
some of his leading characteristics, upon one of the most significant 
periods of his life, and upon his over-mastering ambition and 
egotism. Napoleon’s fatherly solicitude for his family and his people 
stands in sharp contrast to his relentless cruelty, his ruthless and 
Oriental despotism. His astonishing ambition seems paranoid in its 
boundless audacity, it would be almost ludicrous were it not tragic, 
yet he was a man of remarkably sound judgment and good sense 
both as a general and as a statesman. 

Aside from these and other contradictions in character, to be treated 
later, his life falls into two contrasting chronological halves, in the 
second of which he holds views and sentiments that are exactly the 
reverse of those animating him in the first half. It was in or about 
his twenty-fourth year (1791-92) that the change came which is here 
called the turning point in his life. It was at this time that he 
changed from an ardent Corsican patriot, hater of France, and 
Anglo-maniac, to a patriotic Frenchman, and an enemy of England; 
from a condemner of Alexander the Great to his ardent admirer; 
he turned from a limitless reverence for Rousseau, to an attitude 
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of contempt, calling him a weakling and a fool; from a Jacobin, 
an advocate of equality, and an enemy of kings, to a general who 
loved to surround himself with full royal significance and state—as 
in his Italian campaign—and finally to an absolute Emperor, seeking 
equality, it seemed, with Divinity itself. (p. 340. 

We find, for the solution of the problem = aN by these contra- 
dictions, much in Napoleon’s own writings that will furnish the key 
to those able to grasp it. For example, in his Corsican period, he 
clothes his accusations against his father and against traitors of 
other times in such words as the following: ‘They have brought 
strangers against their Mother-land. . . . They have agreed to 
union with a stranger.” (p. 340.) The concept of the land as a 
mother, and the hatred of strangers permeates his thought and action. 
The concept of Mother Earth is, of course, a very ancient one (see 
Greek and Roman myths, Livy, i, LXI, Otto Rank “ Inzest-Motiv - 
Dichtung und Saga”) and its universality shows to the psychoanalys 
that it has a root in infantile psychology. Now if we suppose ee 
Napoleon, like many other youths, suffered from an 
we find that his conception of the mother and the stranger, his ardent 
patriotism, and its sudden transference to another object, his ambi- 
tion to possess the whole earth, and his assumption of despotic 
(paternal) power, will, with many phases of his private life, fall 
into place as natural consequences. It is true that we have no direct 
evidence for the existence of such a complex, and in assuming it we 
reason from effects to cause, but the effects do fit such a cause with 
admirable precision, so the explanation is offered as a more adequate 
one than any that has been put forth hitherto. 

The facts, from this point of view, are as follows: Napoleon loved 
his mother, as a child, in an infantilely sexual way and this mother- 
fixation persisted throughout his life. The complex so formed was 
further complicated by the circumstances of his father’s absences from 
home and his mother’s intimacy with the French governor (p. 340), 
Marbeuf,—the stranger. Corsica, his native land, became identified 
with his mother in the age-old, natural way, and France was the 
usurping stranger. The unconscious animus against the father 
strengthened the animus against the stranger also. Paoli, the great 
Corsican patriot, who led in the Corsican revolt against Genoa, but 
supported the union with France, was at first much loved and ven- 
erated. He was the ideal father, the protector of the mother, (p. 
373.) The King of France was another surrogate-father—as all kings 
and rulers are “Fathers.” The death of Napoleon’s father initiated 
the change in sentiment, partially freeing the complex, liberating his 
own fatherly trends and turning him against Paoli. The death of 
Louis XVI of France completed it, logically proving, first that all 
fathers must be removed (as all sons know)—p. 370—and giving room, 
second, for his own succession to the paternal position. 

Various phases of his private life show the workings of his com- 
plex. It is notorious that he loved women older than himself and 
women who were unfaithful, while he was brutal to the young and 
the virtuous woman. (p. 355.) Thus he sought the likeness of his 
mother in other women. As soon as his father died he assumed 
responsibility for his brothers and his mother, although he was not 
the eldest, and gave to all a true fatherly care that never failed 
throughout his life. When a boy at school in Brienne he fenced in © 
a little garden spot, tended it devotedly and showed fierce outbursts 
of almost insane rage if a comrade dared to trespass upon it. Doubt- 
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less this garden spot was his symbol of mother-earth and he would 
not share his possession of it. His fiercest outburst eg og upon 
the day dedicated to St. Louis and celebrated in honor of King Louis, 
in which celebration he sullenly refused to participate. This little 
incident has an obvious significance for the interpretation of Napoleon’s 
life here set forth. As he was freed from the paternal dominations 
of various sorts his own paternal character expanded, and repeated 
indications of identification with his father occur. His pleasure in 
calling himself Charlemagne and in imitating that greatest French 
monarch may have been further stimulated by the unconscious iden- 
tification of Charlemagne with Charles Marie, his father. In turning 
against Paoli he identifies himself with his father, who had done the 
same, at the same time carrying to completion the gradual liberation 
of the libido to be expressed by the unconscious cry “Down with 
Fathers!” In turning against Paoli he must turn also against Paoli’s 
love for England (and he himself had been called an Anglo-maniac). 
(p. 373.) With the emancipation from paternal and monarchical 
rule comes the freedom to possess, and France also becomes a 
mother—and a far greater mother than Corsica. From now on the 
expansion proceeds, until it takes the whole earth, and perhaps the 
heavens as well, to satisfy his libido. Italy came after France—his 
mother was Italian, and he often wrote his name in the Italian form 
—then it took in Europe, and he had a frequently uttered eagerness 
to possess Asia and to be an Oriental monarch. (p. 377.) That 
astounding ambition that causes one half the world to heap his 
memory with execrations and the other half to surround it with 
expressions of admiration, took its rise, then, at the time when the 
extermination of two types of father resolved his conflict and left 
him free to seek the fulfillment of his wish in all its widest sublima- 
tions, in full possession of his mother—Mother Earth. The circum- 
stances of the times were fully favorable to such ambition. The 
Revolutionary spirit sought to free itself from all traditions and 
restraints of authority, and to assert its Selfhood. So Napoleon 
identified himself with the spirit of his time, gave it its fullest 
expression, and then dominated it, as, after the revolt of young 
manhood against the restraints of the family, the maturing man 
seeks to rule, in his turn, a family of his own. Such a process is 
common, both in the private, sexual life, and in the wider life of 
work and social activity, which is regarded as a sublimation of the 
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Napoleon differed from other men in the intensity and degree of 
his complex, and, very probably, in irmate dispositions that we cannot 
yet analyze. The times and circumstances of his life, the political 
situation, certainly had much to do with the momentousness of the 
results of his activity and also much to do with the paths that activity 
took. But he cannot be accounted for fully, according to our present 
knowledge, either by the world-situation during which he appeared, 
nor by the psychoanalytic explanation here offered. It is felt how- 
ever, that the method of psychoanalysis has made a definite contri- 
bution to the understanding of the intense power and momentum of 
the man which carried him so far beyond the middle levels. 
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XII 
Tue Case oF Louis BoNAPARTE, KinGc oF 
By Ernest Jones, Journ. Abnorm. Psychol., 1914, p. 289-301 


A study of Louis Bonaparte is given here not because he was a 
great man—for assuredly he was not—but for the sake of the con- 
tribution that an investigation of his case can make to the under- . 
standing of the character of his marvelous brother. A psychological 
analysis of Napoleon Bonaparte could not be complete without a 
study of his family. If Napoleon shows what strength and power, 
what resistless force, may come from an unsatisfied and neurotic 
wish, which destroys the equilibrium of the personality, Louis shows 
how the same neurotic inheritancé, working in a different manner, 
and upon different material, may produce the weakness of a para- 
lyzed will. 

Of his younger brother, Louis, Napoleon entertained the highest 
hopes, even thinking of making him his successor. He made Louis 
his favorite, personally taking charge of his education, and treating 
him with more than fatherly tenderness. Louis justified and repaid 
his brother’s care and confidence with obedience and devoted service, 
up to his twentieth year, then he had an illness which was followed 
by a change of character and conduct. From this time he failed 
his brother repeatedly, refusing to obey his commands, acting in 
direct opposition to his wishes, or showing marked indifference and 
incompetence when he seemed to comply with Napoleon’s orders. 
He made his ill health serve often as an excuse for his dereliction 
and indeed he was henceforth a confirmed nervous invalid. The 
climax came when he was made King of Holland, in 1806. He 
promptly conceived of himself as representing the individual interest 
of Holland rather than the large interests of the Empire and of 
France, and so put every obstacle in the way of Napoleon, finally 
precipitating the incorporation of Holland into the Empire and thus 
bringing one more nation into the coalition against Napoleon when 
the revolt came. After three years Louis abdicated and retired to 
Gratz, having failed his brother at every crisis. His conduct in the 
military campaigns in Egypt, Italy, and Russia, was of a piece with 
this. “During the whole of Napoleon’s period of power Louis either 
refused to co-operate with him or else did so only very grudgingly 
and half heartedly. Yet there were occasional moments even in this 
time when his old devotion to his brother reasserted itself, particu- 
larly when the latter seemed in danger . . . and again... 
after his downfall.” (p. 7.) In later life he busied himself with 
replies to his brother’s detractors and firmly believed that Napoleon 
was the victim of persecution and that his every failure was due to 
the machinations of enemies. He never knew that his own conduct 
had not only wrecked his own career but thwarted the projects of 
Napoleon and changed the course of history. From the standpoint 
of the last named fact, an adequate explanation of his conduct be- 
comes of value not merely for psychology but for history as well. 
The explanation can be found, the author believes, in the erotic 
relations of Louis to his brother. 

That the affection of the brothers for each other was intense in 
early days there can be no doubt. Napoleon had much to say in 
praise of Louis’ good qualities, while Josephine said of the latter, 

“He loves Bonaparte as a lover loves his mistress. The letters 
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he wrote to him when he left Egypt are so tender that they make 
tears come to one’s eyes.” Here is direct evidence of the truth that 
Louis’ conduct leads us to suspect, namely that he had a strong homo- 
sexual attachment to his brother. Other evidence of his homosexuality 
is found in his very unhappy marital relations. Just at the date 
when Napoleon was arranging the divorce from Josephine Louis 
sought a separation from his wife. This may be a case of identifica- 
tion with his brother. His family life sheds much light upon the 
homosexual conflict, exhibiting his unreasoning jealousy, his doubts 
as to the legitimacy of his sons, and especially his suspicion of 
Napoleon in this connection. 

Louis’ relation to his brother is one of ambivalence, like the ambi- 
valence of an adoring but rebellious son toward his father. Napoleon 
stood in loco parentis to Louis, and his attitude was just that of an 
over-fond but domineering and imperious parent. This aroused first 
a strong homosexual attachment, as Louis was of the feminine type 
and was attracted by his brother’s masterfulness. But this state of 
feeling set up a conflict with his self-love that persisted throughout 
his life, resulting in the formation and permanent establishment of 
a love-and-hate complex. The venereal disease that attacked him 
was the immediate cause of the rise of the homosexual conflict. 
This experience had the effect of turning him away from hetero- 
sexuality and of producing a marked misogyny, as it has done in 
other men who are not strongly heterosexual to begin with, and 
as has notably been the case with Nietzsche. (p. 11.) His brother’s 
treatment of him appeared to Louis as that of a firm but fond 
parent appears to an ignorant child, that is, as an alternation of love 
and hate. The fault did not lie in Napoleon, however, but in his 
brother’s childish attitude. While Napoleon was in power jealous 
and resentment caused Louis to withdraw from co-operation wit 
him like a sulky, fearful, child, who both will and won’t, and his 
ill health serves as an excuse—it is a protective mechanism against 
the truth, like so many hysterical maladies. 

His case presents a paranoid syndrome of delusions of jealousy 
and persecution. As has been found in so many psychopathic cases, 
delusions of persecution are the expression of disappointed love, and 
are brought about by means of a double inversion of the underlying 
content. (p. 14.) The love is replaced by hate, and the emotion is 
ascribed to, or projected on to, the person toward whom it was 
originally directed. Recent investigations seem to prove that in 
paranoid cases the underlying conflict is always a homosexual one, 
so this is evidence also for the homosexuality of Louis. He never 
became a true paranoiac, however, but a nervous invalid, letting his 
eee organism bear the brunt of the struggle. 

n his political attitude he duplicates the personal struggle, identi- 
fying himself with Holland and his brother with France. He was 
deluded for years into the belief that the Dutch people loved and 
honored him as their true sovereign, and longed for his return. 
Likewise, after his brother’s downfall, France became a persecutor 
of his brother as his brother had once, so he fancied, persecuted 
him. The complex thus undergoes a transformation, when the 
brother’s power is gone, but it is never resolved. Another reason 
for his later more favorable attitude toward Napoleon is the pain- 
fulness of certain domestic relations. He once believed Napoleon 
to be the father of one of his wife’s children. In later life he could 
not accept this view and as an unconsciously adopted defence main- 
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tained that Napoleon had never been unfaithful to Josephine. His 
delusions however, were never so much delusions as preconscious 
beliefs, which his judgment was able to hold in check. He kept 
his reason, in the face of the fierce conflict of love and hate, at 
the cost of his health and his will to act, like so many neuropathic 
cases in our hospitals and sanitoriums to-day. Such conflicts exhaust 
the energy of the sufferer, leaving none for will and action. 


XIII 


AMENHOTEP IV. EcHNATON. PSYCHOANALYTIC CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF His PERSONALITY AND OF THE Mono- 
THEISTIC ATON-CULT 


By Kart Asrauam, Imago I, 1912, pp. 334-360 


This able study of personality has a peculiar interest in that it 
deals with a character out of ancient times, and, in spite of the 
remoteness of the civilization of Egypt in the year 1400 B. c., brings 
the king Amenhotep IV to us as a very real and human person. 
He is one, moreover, whose ideals more nearly approach the modern 
spirit than any to be found in ancient Egypt. 

The material for the study was gathered from the finds at Tel el 
Amarna, in 1880, as they have been presented by Breasted, Weigall, 
Niebuhr, Sethe and Flinders Petrie, all noted Egyptologists. And 
so complete is the data available that Dr. Abraham has no need to 
fall back upon speculation. The study is founded upon unquestion- 
able facts. 

Amenhotep IV, of the 15th dynasty, called the “ Heretic King,” 
was the grandson of the great Amenhotep II who completed the work 
of establishing the world dominion of Egypt, begun by Thotmes III. 
His mother and grandmother were Asiatic Princesses, the mother 
being Queen Teje, a woman whose character exercised a most 
significant influence upon her son. As is so often the case with 
the descendants of a strong and active character, the son of the 
war-like conqueror, Amenhotep II, was ‘a man who could barely 
hold his father’s work together, though he also was of the active 
type, while the grandson was a man of the contemplative rather 
than of the active temperament—an idealist and a dreamer—and the 
later descendants were neurotics and weaklings. That is, the first 
generation, rather overpowered by the might of the parent, is 
hindered from full development and becomes a pale copy of the 
father. He enjoys the luxury and power created by his father’s 
efforts to an extent detrimental to himself. The second generation 
is still further weakened, shows a tendency to over-refined intellectu- 
ality, rebels against the ways of his progenitors, and becomes a 
contemplative, inactive individual, who gives up real life for dreams. 
Thus it was with the Amenhoteps. The character of Amenhotep IV 
is clearly revealed to us in the principal acts of his life and reign 
to have been such as is fitted by the last description. 

Like his father he married an Asiatic princess, and he was the 
first of the Pharaohs to be strictly monogamous. He loved his wife 
with a tenderness equalled only by that which he had lavished upon 
his mother. When his mother died he did not lay her beside his 
father, but beside the tomb prepared for himself. In very many 
ways he exhibited his resolution to fashion his life not according 
to the example of his father but ,to the soul of his mother. He 
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introduced new forms of art, following nature rather than tradi- 
tion. He used new hieroglyphic symbols, notably abandoning the 
hawk-sign for woman and spelling the word syllabically. Most sig- 
nificant of all, he abandoned his father’s religion, polytheism with 
Amon as the principal god, and propagated the religion of his 
mother, the worship of Aton, an Asiatic deity identified with the 
Greek Adonis. He identified Aton with the ancient Egyptian God 
Ra, thus avoiding the stigma of innovation, but he admitted no other 
gods, declaring for absolute monotheism. Moreover, Aton was a spir- 
itual god, not represented by any anthropomorphic being nor by any 
living creature, but by the rays of the sun—not the sun itself. He 
was “father of all things,” “from everlasting,” universal, omnipotent, 
unrivalled, benevolent, a lover of peace. 

Amenhotep did not content himself with his own change of belief. 
He vigorously rooted out the Amon-worship, struck out the name of 
Amon from inscriptions, erased his father’s name from many, and 
changed his own name to Echnaton, “the chosen of Aton.” Still 
further, he removed from his father’s capital of Thebes, building 
a new capital called Achet-Aton, near the site of the old capital 
of the ancient kings—Memphis—to whom he now turned as to his 
true ancestors. They are substitutes for his immediate progenitors, 
of whom his spirit disapproved. 

Later, he claimed Aton as his true father, not in the earthly, but 
in the spiritual sense; still, in a spirit that shows his secret wish to 
desclaim his real paternity. Boys of common rank fancy themselves 
the sons of kings, Echnaton, being the son of the greatest king on 
Earth, can assert his superiority to his father only by being the son 
of a god. Such fantasies (if fantasies they may be called) are 
generally found with a neurctic disposition. Evidence is not lacking 
that Echnaton showed neurotic traits. The history speaks of visions 
or trance-states, suggesting either hysteria or hystero-epilepsy. The 
face as we see it in the bust preserved shows a sensitiveness and over- 
refinement that often predisposes to the recoil from reality constitut- 
ing a neurosis. 

Turning quite away from the customs of his fathers this idealistic, 
dreaming, cloud-scaling, young king devoted all his thought and 
energy to establishing his monotheistic religion and to making moral 
reforms, with no care for the splendors of world-rule handed down 
to him by his predecessors. And not only did he bring forth a 
monotheism and a morality equalling that ascribed to Moses, but 
also he approached far more nearly to the Christian ideal of deity 
and of ethics than any pre-Christian teacher. Echnaton fashioned 
his Father-god somewhat in his own image,—a god of peace, kind- 
ness, and good-will. Here once more he shows his antagonism to 
his warrior fathers. No image was permitted to be made of his 
God, who, as a spiritual being was thus removed from all rivalry, 
made a universal, and not a national, god, thus asserting Echnaton’s 
ambitions in a way entirely different from the ambition of world- 
rule that animated the former Amenhoteps. It is a case of trans- 
ference and sublimation the most complete. 

With all the zeal of the true reformer the young king, who reigned 
from his tenth to his twenty-eighth year, devoted himself to the 


. work of extending the kingdom of Heaven—and lost his own. Too 


absorbed in his religious dreams, and in his tender family life— 
which also shows clearly the results of mother-fixation—to care for 
the safeguarding of his Asiatic possessions, he let one province after 
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another slip from his grasp. Overrun by hostile tribes his distant 
subjects appealed to him in vain for help. One by one they were 
snatched away or they revolted, and the great Empire that his grand- 
father had labored to build and that his father had zealously guarded, 
crumbled into ruin. Neither did his own work stand. His people 
had never really adopted monotheism—indeed they were not ready 
to ascend to his heights of spiritual vision. After his death they 
hastened to go back to the old ways. The powerful priests of 
Amon restored the worship of their deity, Echnaton’s work was 
destroyed, his inscriptions erased—in short, a strong counter-reforma- 
tion set in. 

Down the long vista of thirty-four centuries, Amenhotep IV, or 
Echnaton, as he wished to be called, stands forth an appealing figure. 
Physical and mental constitution led to repression of his true self 
in the lifetime of his active tyrannical father, during the first ten 
ears of life, and to a clinging, mentally and spiritually, to his 
idealistic mother, the foreign princess. When the time of his 
freedom came he could not assert himself in the action and turmoil 
of battle and conquest. He still dreamed dreams and saw visions 
for which that early and practical age had even less use than later 
ages. Yet so lofty were the visions and so powerful the personality 
of the dreamer that he stands as one of the world’s religious geniuses, 
though he could never be what his time and place required—a ruling 
genius. 

XIV 


Tue Piety or Count Lupwic von ZINZENDORF 
By Oskar PristeEr, 1910, Schriften VIII, 122 p. 


Ludwig von Zinzendorf, leader of the Moravians in the eighteenth 
century, and by some German historians ranked next to Luther as a 
leader, furnishes an example of a pathologically determined genius 
working in the realm of religion rather than of art, or of politics. 
He was the son of a strictly pietistic family and his upbringing was 
such that he could not have escaped pietism—unless his infantile ex- 
perience had been of the sort that predisposes to revolt, and his was 
not. Neither could he develop into a normal personality under the 
conditions imposed upon his childhood. 

His father died when Ludwig was but six weeks old. His death-day 
was observed yearly afterward and this made a strong impression 
upon the child, causing him to associate Death with Father in a 
way very significant for his later mental development, as we shall 
see. The teachings of his mother led him to bring into this complex 
also a strong interest in the crucified Savior. His infantile piety 
was guided to worship of Jesus. At the same time his stern mother 
showed him little tenderness and early sent him from her side, to 
school. At his pietistic school he was subjected to the severest dis- 
cipline “for his soul’s good,” and was maltreated by fellow pupils 
as well as by teachers. maereted from father, mother, brother and 
sisters, he could not make the natural sublimations of his libido upon 
them. He found no substitutes for them and his whole store of love 
and longing was poured out upon the one whom he was taught most 
to honor—Jesus. Even in childhood we find him having ecstacies over 
the contemplation of the bleeding Savior. (p. 8) And even thus 
early his feeling toward the Savior clearly shows its fleshly, or sexual, 
nature. How could it be otherwise when he was denied all natural 
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outlets and forced to “give his heart wholly to Jesus?” He carried 
out this command far more literally than most Christians do—or 
should, of course. The expression of his sexual desire became fetichis- 
tic, fixing upon the wounds and blood of the Savior. This was on 
the one hand allied with a necrophilism arising from the afore- 
mentioned complex of associations with Death, Father, and Jesus, and 
was on the other hand determined by the asceticism and repression 
of his training, in that the sexual complex, being imperfectly sublimated, 
sought objects as like to the original objects of sexual passion as 
might be. His theology, his rituals, his catechism, his hymns, show 
this with a clearness that cannot be gainsaid. It scarcely needs a 
psychoanalyst to point it out. Through contemplation of the wounds 
of the Savior he experienced love-ecstasies, even orgasms. The 
hollow made by the spear wound in the side became the centre of a 
mass of symbolistic interpretation, and the central point also of the 
creed and theology of Zinzendorf and his followers. It was the Cleft 
in the Rock, in which believers were hidden, it was the womb from 
which believers were born as Eve was taken from the side of Adam. 
This is the imagery of infantile sexuality. (p. 25.) 

Carrying the religious expression of his sexual temples still further 
he calls Jesus the Bridegroom and himself the Bride. Jesus is thus 
bisexualized, being at once mother and husband. In the period of 
his life called the Eruption period, from his forty-first to his forty- 
ninth year, the sexual fixation upon Jesus was greatly intensified, and 
the religious rites prescribed for his followers became religious orgies. 
During this period he addresses Jesus as a woman would her lover. 
He calls himself the Rib of Jesus, born from the wound in the side. 
He gives to the Savior’s wounds the credit for the new birth of the 
Christian, and he henceforth looks upon Jesus as the creator of 
the world. God the Father is wholly subordinated and becomes a sort 
of Grandfather—Zinzendorf’s own words—while Jesus is the Father. 
The Holy Spirit is now conceived as the Mother of the Trinity. 
Everything in daily life becomes a symbol of Christ’s blood and 
wounds. The earthly marriage is but a symbol of mystic marriage 
with Jesus and should be used as such. Earthly love must be sub- 
limated into spiritual love to Jesus. Zinzendorf’s young son wrote 
at this time, and it is corroborated by others, that “we hear nothing 
but wounds and wounds, and wounds, and wounds and wounds, every 
hour.” (p. 32, 33.) It is at this time that the infantilely sexual char- 
acter of Zinzendorf’s religious thought ran to the extravagant use 
of diminutives that brought ridicule upon the Moravian Society. He 
talked of the “Little Side Hollow,” of “woundlets,” of the “ Bird- 
lings of the air of the cross,” of the “ wound-beelets”—believers who 
feed on Jesus’ blood as bees upon honey—and even of little wound- 
fishes—believers swimming in His blood—a whole menagerie. The 
dead body of Jesus is exalted, its lifelessness satisfying the require- 
ment for purity. He has intense sexual desire for the corpse of 
Jesus (necrophilism). He composes a Wound litany which is a 
religious orgy, sickening to the sane reader. He differs from others 
of the religious Blood Cult, in that for him the sacred blood is not 
for cleansing, but to be fed upon. So the Lord’s pry om the love- 
feast, the foot washing, all prominent institutions of followers, 
show their sexual import very clearly. The love of Jesus with Zin- 
zendorf had nothing to do with the ethical character of Jesus. No, 
the Savior was the object of a grossly sensual, erotic desire. The 
sensual side of the sexual object completely overwhelmed the ethical 
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nena. The love of Jesus has always been used by Christians as a 
prophylactic for sexual love, but with Zinzendorf it is not prophylactic, 
not sublimated—it is sexual love, and homosexual love. 

Zinzendorf’s relations with his wife were cold and formal. During 
the period from 1741 to 1749 he met Anna Nitschmann whom he 
afterward married. There is no doubt that he loved her but he 
concealed his love even from himself, by making it a symbol of his 
love for the Savior. She shared in his obsession for the Wounds, 
which his first wife, judging from her writings, never did. His 
relations with her during this period probably contributed to the 
intensifying of the sexual fixation upon the wounded Savior, since 
his attraction toward her necessitated a very strong repression of 
natural instinct. He was unable to get away from sexual expression 
of a somewhat literal sort and so he sexualized religion until his 
version of Christianity bore very small resemblance to that originally 
taught by the Bible. 

After the Eruption period there is some toning down of the excesses 
of the Society. The brotherhood was falling into disrepute, and 
upon representations by one of the brethren—von Peistel—being made 
to him, Zinzendorf forbade the use of diminutives with sacred words, 
suspended the love feasts, and gave strict orders about the associa- 
tion of the sexes in religious ceremonies. His inner attitude is not 
changed, however, although he expresses it less ardently and extrava- 
gantly. He still rhapsodizes over wounds and the hollow in the side, 
though he uses no diminutives. Meanwhile (1756) his wife died and 
he married Anna Nitschmann. This permitted him a more direct 
satisfaction and tended to modify the religious extravagance, although 
the libidinous trend was too firmly fixed to be ‘completely transformed. 
The infantile determinants remained unchanged. It was probably 
an infantile fantasy about the deriving of woman from a rib of Adam 
—a fantasy common in children—that shaped much of his religious 
thought about the One whom he had chosen for the object of all his 
love. The childish association of Death with father and with Jesus 
was another influence, as we have seen. These infantile complexes, 
never given a fair opportunity to develop into natural sublimations, 
and the boy being driven, beaten, back upon himself all through his 
harsh childhood, with only the thought of the Savior for comfort, 
led almost inevitably to the form of religious fanaticism that we have 
seen. The intensity and singleness of purpose, the fanatical devotion, 
that arise from the same circumstances, make him a leader of others. 
He scarcely ranks as a genius, perhaps, yet he was most significant 
for the religious life of his time. 

In removing Zinzendorf from the pedestal on which some have 
geet him let no one think that the author would belittle religion. 

inzendorf took the very lowest components that enter into religious 
life and made them supreme, conforming religious doctrine and prac- 
tice to his own polymorphous perversities, satisfying his ambivalent 
sexuality, his sadism and masochism, By such an analysis as this 
we need not fear that Christianity will suffer. Religion that is founded 
upon Truth can only gain by separation of the gold from the dross. 
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XV 
Tue HystTerIA AND MystTIcIsM OF MARGARETA EBNER 
By Oskar Prister, Zentralblatt fur Psychoanalyse, Vol. I, 1911, pp. 
468-486 


Margareta Ebner, a mystic and nun of the fourteenth century 
(1291-1351) who has left us her autobiography, was a clear case of 
hysteria combined with religious mysticism. Her physical symptoms 
of hysteria included lameness, partial paralysis, inability to rise, in- 
ability to lower the head, headaches, toothaches, contraction of the 
jaw, pains under the heart causing spasms in which it took three 
nuns to hold her, alternating chills and heats, feelings as of having 
the head pierced through and broken, of having the limbs broken and 
twisted in death agonies, and sharp pains in the heart, the hands, and 
the feet. All of these were, according to her own account, simultaneous 
with or closely foilowing religious exercises and experiences of a 
definite character. Mental symptoms were periodical inability to speak, 
causing sometimes pain and sometimes joy, fits of laughing and 
weeping, especially in the choir, hallucinations of taste—sweet—and of 
hearing, distaste for meat, and, after 1334, cessation of desire for any 
food, hallucinations, or dream-experiences, of being embraced by God 
and kissed by the Christ child, dreams and visions of Heaven, of the 
body of the Lord, of the Christ child, hallucinatory conversations with 
the Child Jesus, and amnesia at times for her Pater Noster. 

She possessed a crucifix that she often pressed to her heart with 
all her strength, “almost dying with the sweetness of it.’ She wore 
on her bosom a small open book with the picture of the Crucified 
One just over her heart and slept upon it at night. She often 
stole (!) a large crucifix from the Choir and laid herself upon it, 
with her heart upon the heart of the carven figure, “And there I lay, 
pressed upon it,” she writes in her autobiography, “till I slept in 
great peace.” Once she wanted to get at a still larger crucifix in 
the Choir but it hung too high for her. Then in sleep, she saw 
herself stand before the figure, saw the Savior climb down and allow 
her to kiss his open heart and drink his blood “ whereby she experi- 
enced the most intense sweetness.” She held long conversations with 
the Christ child, wherein she inquired if it were true that his mother 
suffered no pain in bearing him, and like questions. She developed 
a fetichism for certain parts of the Savior’s body, notably the heart 
and the breast. She experienced the greatest sweetness and joy in 
repeating His name; thus the name became a surrogate for Himself, 
to whom her piety was an erotic relation, on one side conjugal, on 
the other side motherly. With these ecstacies she also experienced 
great bodily pain, and always suffered severe pains in reading the 
story of the passion. She looked upon Jesus as her spouse—as nuns 
must, but she did so in a more realistic sense—and felt all the joys 
of union. As a reward for her piety she had the assurance—by 
hallucinatory voices-that Jesus looked upon her as his true spouse, his 
well-beloved, and his dwelling-place. Her death wish, shared by most 
mystics, is bound up with her desire to live in true inward union 
with her heavenly beloved. 

Her motherly feeling is brought out in much of her writings about 
her communion with the infant Jesus, whom she treats as her own 
child. She prays “her child to wake her from sleep and let her 
nurse him.” She is much occupied with the Circumcision of Jesus 
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and declares “for the sweet circumcision have I great joy.” In all 
her extravagances and her sufferings, however, Margareta was not 
so extreme as many of the devotees of her time. She practiced no 
active self-torture, though she suffered the extreme of passively in- 
flicted self-torture. She lived with the utmost austerity and asceticism. 

For a psychoanalysis of her life we lack any knowledge of infantile 
sexual fantasies, such as we expect to find in hysteric patients, we 
lack knowledge of constant childhood repression and of acute trau- 
mata. Nevertheless, the close relation between her hysteria and piety 
stands out clearly. 

Her astasia-abasia always comes at prayer time and is closely 
analogous to experiences accompanying social life. Her headache 
and toothache were experienced when reading the Passion story and 
are clearly connected with the Crown of Thorns and the smiting of 
Jesus upon the mouth. Her inability at times to lower her head 
connects with the death of Jesus when he “ bowed his head and gave 
up his Spirit.” The pain in the heart likewise reproduces the spear 
thrust. The occasional aphasia was connected with the dumbness of 
Zacharias and with Christ’s cry, “My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” The sensation of floating in the air is an identification with 
Christ in His ascension, and connects with dreams when there is an 
upstreaming of sexual feeling. The heavy pains under the heart, 
causing such spasms that she must be held are due to fancies of 
motherhood, and birth pains. She was often unable to speak from 
vespers in the mid-week till daybreak on Sunday. This apparent] 
connects with the interval in which Christ lay in the tomb, theuah 
why it begins on Wednesday instead of on Friday is not clear. A 
complete sympathetic identification with her beloved heavenly bride- 
groom is clearly evidenced however, by the symptoms given, and 
others that there is not space to mention. The frequent tastes in the 
mouth are infantile expressions of sexual pleasure. The anguish 
almost invariably following is masochistic. 

Her desire for the crucifix is analogous to the desires of Zinzendorf 
treated in the foregoing study. Like Zinzendorf she betrays homo- 
sexual traits, for she attributes womanly characters to Jesus. 

From this study and that made of Zinzendorf we reach the con- 
clusion that the religious erotic does not really sublimate, but simply 
abates sexual desires. With them the battle of sexual desire is fought 
in the air. “In place of a transformation of the libido into ethical, 
productive, social, and cultural activities,’ writes Pfister, “a mere 
elevation is brought about, for which the honorable name of sublima- 
tion is much too good.” The object of the hysterical symptoms and 
of the piety alike is to give the maximal intensity of emotion. There 
is a curious emotional polarization shown in alternating sadism and 
masochism, in misery and “sweetness,” silence and compulsion to 
speak, weeping, and laughing, etc., that serves this purpose of in- 
tensification, in that the impulse being held back, and kept in check 

its opposite, for a time, bursts through with abnormal force and 
gives the high tide of emotion that is needed to gratify the hysteric— 
who desires to experience pain as much as pleasure. The symptoms 
of illness are a part of this mechanism, designed to gratify the ego- 
tistical craving for feeling. Another cause for the physical suffering 
of Margareta was, as we have seen, her perfect sympathetic identifi- 
cation with her Heavenly Lord. 

Margareta, Zinzendorf, and countless others, exemplify the truth 
that the Libido can pass over into Religion without transformation, 
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and when it does so, the polymorphous sex components break forth 
in wild anarchy. Thus abused Nature grimly revenges herself. 


XVI 
Icnatius Loyota, From Erotic ro SAINT 
By Georc Lomer, Leipsic, 1913, 187 pp. 


This monograph is a historical pathographical study of the founder 
of the Society of Jesus. The historical material occupies more space 
than the psychoanalysis, and the latter is not a psychoanalysis in the 
strict Freudian sense. It is not published under the auspices of any 
psychoanalytic organization, but it offers some material nevertheless, 
that should be considered in a survey of the literature of psycho- 
analysis on great men. 

Lomer shows that Loyola was, first of all, the product of his race, 
country and age. “Spaniard and nobleman through and through, 
Soldier to the kernel of his being,” he writes in concluding the study, 
“full of burning ambition . . . half an idealistic, active, north- 
erner, half an emotional, authority-accepting, southerner.” In the 
second place it was the accident of the wound that crippled him for 
life that turned the energy normally spent upon war and sex-conquest 
into religious channels. The force of these energies, suddenly dammed 
up and diverted into a partially satisfactory new channel, brought 
about the hysterical disposition that is clearly enough indicated in 
Loyola’s mysticism, asceticism, visions and hallucinations, and the 
outbreaks of tearful emotion when in religious ecstacies. These 
ecstasies were surrogates for sexual satisfaction, as in so many 
religious mystics and fanatics. 

It is this combination of overwhelming hysterical emotionalism 
with the clear cold intellect that made him an organizing genius, 
that explains the power of Ignatius Loyola and his Society. His 
exercises, which embody his spirit and genius, play wholly upon the 
emotions and through them seize and bind the will and the intellect. 
Loyola had, himself, the hysteric’s power to direct and use his emo- 
tions to an end, and this explains his genius and his achievement. 
He was not a religious paranoiac and not a congenital hysteric; his 
hysteria was acquired in young manhood, and hence he ruled the 
hysterical manifestations, making them appear and disappear at will. 
(This does not imply simulation.) Moreover, he was able to impart 
to others this same power to call forth and use emotion, through 
his “ Exercises.” With his thoroughly Spanish character, which bears 
the masculine traits of bellicosity, fanaticism, intolerance, love of 
liberty, or, rather, impatience of restraint from without, and the one 
feminine trait of mysticism, perverted by the onset of hysteria, a 
personality was formed that could build and set in motion the greatest 
religious and political machine of history. Had it not been for the 
accident that deprived him of physical strength he would never, thinks 
Lomer, have turned to religion as a field for his ambition. His 
energy might then have been diverted into more numerous channels, 
of war, pleasure, and normal life, and have accomplished nothing 
notable anywhere. This point of the analysis is in accord with the 
view of the psychoanalysts that the achievements of genius are due 
to a limitation or frustration of natural activity and that the thwarted 
energy turns to creative work of some sort, in its irrepressible desire 
for self-expression and imposition of its own power upon the environ- 
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ing world. Such repression and consequent upsurging of energy has 
always a powerful emotional accompaniment, to say the least, whatever 
the relations of emotion and energy really are. 


XVII 


SCHOPENHAUER. ATTEMPT AT PSYCHOANALYSIS OF THE PHILOSOPHER 
By Epwarp HitscHMANN, Imago II., 1913, 100-174 


Under this modest title Dr. Hitschmann has given a convincing 
and complete explanation of the character and philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer, along psychoanalytical lines. I am inclined to think it unsur- 
passed in excellence by any of the psychoanalyses of great men yet 
presented. In the following pages I shall try to give the leading 
points of Hitschmann’s analysis, without comment. 

Every child, says Hitschmann, is, at a certain age, a philosopher; 
that is. he seeks to learn, first, the origin of himself and of his 
brothers and sisters, then, later, the origin of all life. This trait, 
like other infantile traits, may, under conditions favoring abnormal 
development, persist and intensify in later life, profoundly influ- 
encing the personality, developing, as it does, into the speculative 
temperament. An examination of all philosophical systems would 
show that they are traceable in part to the temperament of their 
founders. Schopenhauer forms a peculiarly brilliant example illustra- 
tive of this truth as the threads of connection in his case are clearly 
visible even to the untrained eye. 

Heredity and home-environment both predisposed our philosopher 
to an unusual line of development, to nervous instability. Father 
and grandfather were extremely active and capable men but high 
tempered, harsh, and overbearing. The father is supposed to have 
committed suicide. The mother married for advantage, after an 
unfortunate love affair, and seems to have been unemotional, cold, 
and selfish. Both parents were inclined to nomadism. The boy’s 
relations with neither parent were happy. He and his mother could 
not live together. She cared more for the society of her friends 
than for her son, was disgusted with his morose ways and unwilling 
to yield to his wishes. 

He held her responsible for his father’s suicide and resented her 
intimate friendships with other men. He grew to hate her, and 
hence to hate all woman kind; and this hate was stronger, as always, 
because it followed a repressed love, over-strong, because of his over- 
strong emotional and sexual nature. The complex formed by love for 
the mother with its ambivalent turning to hate, was stimulated and 
developed by the sternness of his father, of which he has written 
with bitterness, in later life. From these two elements of his infantile 
complex—the Oedipus complex—we may trace his misanthropy, his 
belief that the world was made by a devil—the feared and hated father 
—rather than by a God, and his conception of Will—again the father— 
as the dominant force of the Universe. From this protean complex, 
again, developed the fears that tormented his whole life, numerous 
various, exaggerated fears, of disease, of infection, of thieves, of 
prosecution at law, of death, of being buried alive when only apparently 
dead—fears that led him to constant watchfulness and precaution, 
and had much to do with his pessimistic outlook. His dreams dealt 
much with death and fear of death. He even has the fear of the 
unknown, saying (Natur Philosophie 658) that when he has nothing 
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to fear then he fears the unknown horror that yet remains hidden 
from him but surely lies in wait. All these fears developed from, 
or are residues of, pavor nocturnus in childhood, and these night 
fears of children are, as the psychoanalytical school of medicine has 
shown, very closely related to the child’s sexual life. The sense 
of guilt, death-wishes and love-wishes toward members of his — 
became converted into fears for himself by a mechanism of the 

“guilty conscience” seen often enough in the adult, only here it is 
a guilty sub-conscious. > 

Schopenhauer’s own writings give us a fairly complete picture of 
his emotional life from childhood up, so that we do not here rest 
anything upon speculation. He speaks of his intense sexual feelings 
in childhood and youth, and rejoices when, in maturer years, the 
conflicts of passion are finally stilled. His treatment of the sex 
theme in his philosophy reveals the importance it had for him, both 
by the extent of the treatment he gives it, and more, by his con- 
tempt for the female and his homosexual admiration for the beauty 
of his own sex, his passivity in social relations, his seclusiveness 
and self-centered pride, all of which kept him from friendships of 
any sort until, in old age, softened by success and gree he 
grew more genial. The withdrawal of the sensitive child, wounded 
in his self-esteem by the sternness of the one parent and the lack 
of tenderness of the other, persisted into a withdrawal from the 
whole unappreciative social world. 

Having endeavored briefly to indicate, rather than fully to describe, 
the process by which Schopenhauer’s temperament grew out of his 
infantile emotional life, we go on to the principal points of philosophy 
and trace their nature to the same source. 

Schopenhauer’s one undying service to philosophy is his discovery 
of Will as a thing-in-itself. Will, according to his teaching, is the 
one, metaphysical, imperishable force in humanity, a blind, uncon- 
scious force, a force not in humanity alone but in the external world 
as well, a force described best as the Will to Live. This will is 
most characteristically expressed in the sex-instinct, at the phil- 
osopher’s neglect of which Schopenhauer marvels. “It is not, like 
other wishes, a matter of taste . . . for it is the wish of which 
the very essence of ‘humanity is made.” “Tt is a motive so strong 
as to be always certain of Victory.” (The World as Will and Idea p. 
602.) ‘Sexual union is the true goal of all man’s desires.” The 
shame and secrecy of the act are accounted for by the very fact 
that it expresses the will to live—and life is a painful, a horrible, an 
evil, thing. To the impression of a powerful, domineering, tyrannical 
parent who imposed his will upon the helpless child we trace the 
concept of the blind, unconscious, will. To the precocious sexuality 
of the child, with its consequent conflict and repression we ascribe 
his conception of the place of the reproductive instinct and his 
attitude toward it as shameful and unworthy, also, in part, his pessi- 
mistic, rescntful, and scornful, attitude toward Life as it is. Scorn 
of his mother—source of his own life—issued in scorn of all life 
and of the source of all life. From this same scurce came his con- 

tion of the highest good as pure reason, will-less knowledge, for 
this means a dream of himself as freed from the dominion of both 
hateful parents. It was just after his father’s death that he began 
to assert his own will and to write. (137.) 

In dealing with Schopenhauer’s Ethics we approach another side 
of the complex. His actual disposition, aggressive, angry, giving way 
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to violent expressions of scorn and hatred of his enemies, is in 
strange and significant contrast to his doctrine of sympathy and his 
exaltation of the ascetic ideal. Another seeming contradiction is his 
sympathy for animals, in view of his implacability toward his fellow 
men. But the ascetic ideal is merely the conscious expression of 
his subconscious feeling of guilt, issuing in a masochistic desire for 
the admixture of pleasure and pain found in doing penance, in self- 
denial and renunciation. As for the affection and sympathy shown 
toward animals, that is rather a commonplace compensation used by 
the hater of humanity as one solvent for his conflict. 

Schopenhauer relates that in his seventeenth year he was strongly 
seized with that same misery over life that Buddha experienced in 
his youth. It seems significant that this feeling arose in its strength 
just after the death of Schopenhauer’s father. It is an attempt at 
penance for the wrong he has mentally done to his father in his 
old, infantile attitude of jealousy and hatred, a compensation for 
the pleasure he secretly felt at the fulfillment of his wish to have 
his father out of the way. 

We have already touched upon the source of his pessimism, but 
this point requires some further elaboration. This pessimistic phil- 
osophy was but the reflection of his own pain and woe. Much of 
his misery arose from his inability to adapt himself to the society 
in which he found himself. His revenge is taken in belittling and 
hating those from whom he failed to win recognition. The mechanism 
of resentment, from which Schopenhauer suffered, consists in this, 
that through disillusion, defeat, non-recognition, with their consequent 
feeling of inferiority, a sort of mental self-poisoning takes place, 
while the humiliated and disillusioned man represses into his uncon- 
scious soul his revengeful feelings and impulses, his hate, anger, and 
scorn, instead of subduing them. Life does not yield what was ex- 
pected and he begins to feel himself lacking in ability, he suffers 
from a dark conviction of his own incompleteness. All those objects, 
powers, and virtues which are unattainable he begins to depreciate and 
undervalue. All this leads to a falsifying of the world-concept; not 
merely a conscious falsifying, but an unconscious as well, for the 
new, false, scale of values is carried over into the unconscious, beyond 
the reach of Reason. It was this mechanism that was responsible for 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy of pessimism, the mechanism itself having 
been set off originally by the complex arising from his family con- 
stellation. The fleetingness and unreality of all things, as taught in 
his philosophy, borrowed from the Vedantists, is his compensation 
for the unbearableness of life as it is. 

In earliest infancy he had met an intolerable situation. He must 
share his mother first with his father, then with a little sister who 
arrived while he, in his ninth year, was among strangers. Feelings 
of neglect, suspicion, jealousy, grew into actual hatred and scorn 
of his mother, and this emotional attitude was reinforced by the 
fantasies incident to puberty and by his mother’s actual conduct. 
The complex extended to include all women, all rivals, all which 
crossed his will, all which failed to satisfy his ego. He has been 
compared to Hamlet and has compared himself to Oedipus. This 
is suggestive of an unconscious emotional bond among these three. 
Schopenhauer also revenged himself upon his father by a surrogate, 
through a rebellion against scholastic and religious authority, and 
against his Fatherland and Father city. For all good and pleasant 
things, moreover, he became, so to speak, color blind, because of the 
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poison generated in his own system by disillusion and guilt. Driven 
back upon himself he becomes self-engrossed, and the real world is 
for him, in truth, his own consciousness. 

We have tried to show that every feature of the personality of a 
man, the characteristics of his individuality, his capacities, his voca- 
tion, his eccentricities are to be explained—if we leave out 
heredity and the effects of experience—by his instinctive orientation 
and his lot in very early days of childhood. That is to say, by the 
family constellation. e have also tried to show that the ground 
work of a philosophy is derived from the unconscious soul of its 
creator, and to uncover the mechanism by which a particular view of 

,the cosmos is constructed from known unconscious components. 
Much of the knowledge necessary for such an attempt at analysis 
has been derived from the study of neurotic patients, for the com- 
ponents that enter into the neurotic make-up are almost precisely 
those that enter into the genius. The genius, however, has the gifts 
of energy and concentration enabling him to find self-fulfillment in 
work toward a definite end. Schopenhauer, as a child, had the instinct 
to question the Why and How of things, as all children have. This 
questioning tendency has a sexual origin. The sexual element becom- 
ing repressed, it finds an outlet, with him, in intellectual investigation. 
In a neurotic of feeble constitution it might have resulted in helpless 
doubt and inaction. In a normal development it is sublimated, with 
other childish instincts, in its proper place and relation to the develop- 
ment of the personality as a whole. If, as in Schopenhauer’s case, 
there was an unusually strong sexual (sensual) tendency, the re- 
ression leads to a reactive preoccupation with the super-sensual, with 
ath and the Beyond. The energy of the sex-impulse turns to 
philosophical thought and reasoning. The philosophical systems of 
all philosophers are but the projections of their own personalities. 

That Schopenhauer himself understood to a great degree the réle 
played by the Unconscious is shown in many passages of his works. 
A few of those cited by Hitschmann are: On dreams, “ Natur Phil- 
osophie” 145, 146; On sex, the whole “ Metaphysik der Geschlechts- 
leben;” On the unconscious nature of creative thought, “ Natur Phil- 
osophieé,” 630, 652. 

The “ Will” of Schopenhauer is the “ Unconscious” of the Freud- 
ians, the “Folk Soul” of G. Stanley Hall, under another name. 


XVIII 
Some OrTHer STUDIES 


Among the psychoanalytic writings of the last four years are 
found several fragments of analysis of genius, that is, analytic treat- 
ments of some phases of the character or the work of talented men, 
that are yet not complete enough to be classed as explanations of the 
artistic or executive qualities of their subjects. 

Such are the studies of the childhood of Tolstoi and Fouqué, under 
the heading “ Of the True Nature of the Child Mind” in the Jmago, 
by Hug Hellmuth, Lorenz, Reik and others, an article on “ Socrates 
in the Light of Modern Psychopathology,” by Karpas, in the Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 4 er 1915, and more extensive studies 
of two German dramatists, Theodore Hebbel and Arthur Schnitzler, 
two studies of the former by Sadger, one of the latter by Hans Sachs, 
one by Reik, and one by Carl Fortmiiler on Schnitzler’s Tragikomédie, 
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“Das Weite Land.” This work may be worth summarizing briefly, 
as it is suggestive of work that might be done along this line. 

Tolstoi’s childhood is rich in material and his after life, his ideas, 
and work, are a field in which the psychoanalyst should surely be 
welcome. Family constellations abound in his childhood. Both parents 
died early. Every memory of his mother’s voice and manner in later 
years made him thrill and palpitate. Because his parents did not 
sympathize with his extreme emotionality he thought them indifferent, 
and finally conceived the notion that he was a foundling whom they 
had taken for pity. It became a rapture to think himself miserable, 
made so not by guilt but by fate. 

His reverence for his father was so great that he unconsciously 
resisted it throughout his life. His father was conceived as belonging 
to a world of higher beings, whose life was full of secrets. Doubt 
of his father’s goodness led by unconscious paths to doubt of God, 
and longings for death. In the death fantasies resentment against 
his tutor, whom he found too severe, played a leading part. The 
fantasy culminated in dreams of floating away to heaven with his 
mother. At the age of eight he was obsessed with the idea of flying— 
as a result of the father-mother fantasies—tried it, came to grief, 
and thought of it no more. All this is suggestive for thinkers of the 
par sagring «ong school and fits in well with their theories. Ossip- 

urie, in his “ Psychology of the Russian Novelists” takes a different 
view. He holds that Tolstoi’s doubt was the perfectly normal 
reaction of an intelligent man to the absurdities of religion, and that 
it was his later “conversion” that was pathological, that the key 
to his mature life and thought is senile and religious mania, due to 
a weak constitution. 

Hans Freimark, writing upon “Tolstoi as a Character,” making, 
as his sub-title announces, a study on the ground of Tolsto1’ s writings 
(Grenzfragen des Nerven- und Seelenlebens, 1909), gives another 
view of Russia’s philosopher. According to his view the main-spring 
of Tolstoi’s character, paradoxical as it may seem, is Egoism. Be- 
cause of his overpowering egoism he was irresistibly drawn to the 
simple life and unalterably opposed to Culture and the benefits of 
wealth. Because of this he felt that overwhelming sense of guilt 
that drove him back to religion and made humility and non-resistence 
the core of his religion. It was this that made him misjudge and 
condemn the church. It was to save his own son that he lived, 
ostensibly, for others. From his egoism came his over-mastering 
impulsion to be a teacher. This essential element was the same in 
his childhood, his youth, his old age. The changes in his life, appar- 
ently in his ‘thought, were merely external. In new forms he ex- 
pressed always the same spirit, there was no true “ Conversion.” 

It was his supreme need of self-expression, of self assertion, of 
proving himself independent of all that was given him, that was forced 
upon him, that drove him back to the simple, back to poverty, back 
to the life of the ignorant peasant. He had everything that can be 
conferred upon man by fortune, wealth, education, friends, liberty. 
These left nothing for him to achieve, or so it seemed, so he swun 
to the other extreme, flung off the hateful burden, denied the wo 
of the gifts of fortune, and strove to make himself heard in the 
world without the aid of anything external. From this attitude 
springs that spiritual pride that leads him to praise humility and 
to exalt the principle of living for others, as these were the very 
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sites of the principles to which his birth and advantages naturally 
disposed him. 

In addition, Tolstoi was a materialist, and what was not material 
was incomprehensible to him. It was this materialism, as well as 
his egoistic independence, that made him turn to peasant-life, and 
away from the church. His worship of simplicity is greatly aug- 
mented by this materialistic trend of his mind. The mystic side of 
Christianity could not exist for him. He could understand immor- 
tality only as an extension of the personality by means of love to the 
neighbor, so that all existed together, all in one, and each in all. 
But he never makes himself clear on these subjects because he 
never had the courage to face the truth as it really presented itself 
to him, just as he once lacked the courage to commit suicide when 
that was the only logical outcome of his interpretation of life. He 
took refuge in the assertion that he felt the duty of living in order 
to serve others. The same weakness is shown in his compromise 
in giving up his property, for he gave it not to the poor but to his 
wife—and in his wavering attitude about sex, condemning all as 
impure and yet again exalting productivity. Such inconsistencies came 
from his extreme subjectivity. In his egoism he could never see the 
viewpoint of others, his world was but a projection of himself. He 
conceived the doctrine of non-resistance, because this expressed his 
own reaction to culture. Non-resistance is the opposite of all the 
commands that Culture (Kultur) lays upon us. He rebelled against 
all that Culture represents in order to assert his own individuality. 
and so his reaction carries him to the opposite pole of progress—to 
non-resistance. It is one more asseveration of the doctrine he adopted, 
“He that loseth his life, saveth his life.” He laid down all in order 
to preserve his own ego, in order not to be submerged by things 
larger than himself. 

Because he could never, safe-guarded by Fortune, know any external 
need, he had to create an internal need for himself, to set up an 
unattainable goal and to make compromises with life in order to 
reach it. Only in meeting need, in overcoming difficulties, can one 
assert oneself. 

“The Childhood Memories of Baron de la Motte Fouqué” by Dr. 
Emil Lorenz, and “From the Life of Guy de Maupassant,” by Dr. 
Th. Reik (in Imago, II, pp. 513-521) show the neurotic constitution 
of both these writers, with the usual father-mother constellation. 

In Karpas’ article on Socrates, above mentioned, the well-known 
eccentricities of his character, including his “inner voice” and his 
indifference to his family obligations, are connected with homo- 
sexuality, shown by his love for young boys, and a specific “ mother- 
complex,” shown by his turning away from his father’s trade to an 
avocation which he compared to his mother’s, in that he called it 
“moral midwifery” or bringing about the birth of ideas in others. 

In his article on “The Unconscious and the Dreams of Hebbel,” 
Sadger declares that Hebbel anticipated a great deal of the knowledge 
of the subconscious that psychologists have lately found out. In the 
diary and letters we find observations about the unconscious mind, 
and about spirits. “Spirits are but symbols of our wishes and fears.” 
“Shakespeare had to create murderers in order not to be a murderer 
himself.” “In great poets things push up out of the chaos of their 
own force.” “The insane are nearer to the other world than we.” 
These are some of his pregnant sentences. He knew much, also, of 
the nature of dreams and used this knowledge in his works. “All 
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dreams are perhaps only memories,” and “when we sleep the gt 
in us wakes” are among the writings in his diary. He well under- 
stood that dreams are wish fulfillments, and clearly saw the inter- 
dependence of dreams and poetry. Dreams of childhood in which he 
once more trembles before his father show his strong father-complex, 
and perhaps a consequent masochistic tendency. His writings abound 
in material that not only supports the Freudian teaching but that also 
is of great and lasting worth for the understanding of this poet’s 
own genius. 

In an article found in Volume I of Internationale Zeitschrift fiir 
Arztliche Psychoanalyse, pp. 115-169, Sadger treats further of the 
neurotic features of Hebbel’s case, and of their connection with 
sexuality. In a second article in Volume II of the Jmago he takes 
up the work of Hebbel again, incidentally to a discussion of Pathog- 
raphy and Psychography. In this he janalyzes Hebbel’s dram 
“Judith and Holofernes,” and shows how the poet’s conception o 
Judith as “neither a maid nor a wife, but a virgin widow,” was 
traceable to his Oedipus complex. Judith, Hebbel declares, could 
never have done the deed had she been other than this—a woman 
married but widowed before she had known true marriage. The 
virgin’s ignorance and the wife’s experience would alike have been 
deterrent. This, pieced with facts of Hebbel’s childhood, indicates 
to Sadger a mother-complex, part of which was the poet-child’s 
inability to endure the thought of actual marital relations between 
his father and mother. 

Carl Spitteler is another German poet hailed by the psychoanalytic 
school (Hans Sachs, Jmago II, pp. 73-77), as one whose work sup- 
ports Freud’s conclusions as to the unconscious life. Sachs says, 
‘His work is nothing less than a compendium for psychologists and 
neurologists.” In a second article upon Spitteler, entitled “ Homer’s 
Youngest Descendant,” appearing in Jmago, 1914, Sachs tells us that 
Spitteler has given us the inner world as extensively and perfectly 
as Homer painted the external world. His works have given us the 
material that goes into the dreams of the average man—the life of 
a child, with the significant features evolved into powerful symbols, 
through which later experiences work. 

The study of “ Motive-formation in Schnitzler,’ by Hans Sachs, 
shows this dramatist’s grasp of the principle of ambivalence, carrying 
the analysis through four or five of Schnitzler’s works, and tracing 
the oscillation between love and hate in some of the characters in each. 

In an article entitled “ The Omnipotence of Thought in Schnitzler,” 
by Dr. Theodore Reik, an article which is but an extract of a larger 
and uncompleted work on Schnitzler, it is shown that the author had 
a thorough knowledge of the mechanism of narcissism, or self-love, 
with its relation to the repression-neurosis developed in childhood, and 
the growth of the conception of the all-powerfulness of thought as 
a result of this neurosis and the narcissus-complex. It is the child 
killing those who thwart his will in fancy, by the mere force of 
his wishes, who grows into the man with faith in the power of 
thought, of “mind over matter.” Schnitzler’s own infantile experi- 
ence and subsequent conflicts must have taught him this. 

No doubt Reik’s larger work on “Schnitzler as a Psychologist” 
will take its place among the significant psychoanalytic studies of 
artistic genius. 

Richard Adolf Hoffmann has made a study of Kant and Sweden- 
borg (Grenzfragen des Nerven- und Seelenlebens, 1909), which is 
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of interest to the psychoanalyst because of the account of the 
abnormal traits of Swedenborg contained in the fourth part. It is 
shown that Swedenborg, in his later years, at least, was of a restless 
and nomadic temperament. He traveled constantly and seemed highly 
excitable at times. At other times he was in a trance-state, or a 
state of auto-hypnosis. He grew very ascetic, would eat no animal 
food, and was probably ill-nourished; moreover, he drank coffee 
constantly, and this might have affected his nervous balance. Whether 
there had ever been a sexual trauma it is difficult to know. Sweden- 
borg was never married; he had, in youth, been betrothed to a young 

irl, but gave her up when he found that she did not love him. 

me of his recorded dreams show sexual elements, as is to be 
expected. In his last years his speech was obstructed; he spoke very 
slowly and at times stuttered. All these traits suggest a partial 
dissociation of consciousness, or a very active unconsciousness, but 
that all of Swedenborg’s spiritualistic experiences are explainable by 
this the author does not claim. He thinks that though Kant may 
have been right in calling Swedenborg a candidate for the hospital 
yet the latter was able, in his ecstatic state, to perceive truths that 
must escape ordinary men. 

A study of genius by an American writer, which, having been pub- 
lished in America, in our English tongue, scarcely needs an introduc- 
tion to American readers, is “A Study of the Epilepsy of Dosto- 
jewsky,” by L. Pierce Clark, published in the American Journal of 
Medical Science, 1914. I can hardly forbear, nevertheless, giving it 
a place in these summaries of the psychoanalyses of genius, since 
it treats a new phase of the subject in an able and significant way. 
Dostojewsky was one of those brilliant men whose genius is clearly 
allied with a psychopathic disposition. Some critics, among them 
Ossip-Lourie (in “The Psychology of Russian Novelists”), declare 
that he is not really a genius, and that his books owe their appeal 
to his power of description of suffering, which he owed to his own 
suffering. Clark, who draws largely from Segaloff’s work on 
Dostojewsky, shows how very clearly the epileptic character is 
shown in Dostojewsky’s life and work, how his work is moulded 
from the experiences of epileptic attacks and their prodromal symp- 
toms and after-effects, how the books abound in psychopathic char- 
acters, everyone drawn from the personal experience of this very 
subjective writer, and how the heights and depths of human feeling 
sounded in the novels are transcripts of the ecstacies and black de- 
pressions of the epileptic sufferer. 

Alienists have marveled at Dostojewsky’s expert knowledge of 
psychopathology, exact and comprehensive, which was drawn from 
self-study. Strakoff states that all which Dostojewsky wrote had 
been lived through by him with fervor and devotion. In order to 
rank among the greatest of a great school of novelists Dostojewsky 
had but to write down, with the circumstantiality of the epileptic 
character, his own psychic experiences. 

Clark, in his personality study of the epileptic character (American 
Journal of Medical Science, Nov. 1914), has found that the epileptic 
attack is a libidinous satisfaction to the epileptic individual, and the 
libidinous strivings are simple and infantile. Many epileptics have a 
feeling of ecstasy before the attack, for which, to quote Dostojewsky’s 
own words, “though it last but five seconds one would give ten 
years of life.” In such an instant of ecstasy Mohammed, also 
an cpileptic, visited paradise, and returned. As Dostojewsky 
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says, this was not a lie on Mohammed’s part. Perhaps all our 
most widely known conceptions of heaven have been given 
us by epileptics. In these moments a peace, a harmony with all 
the world, an ineffable joy “that one could not bear longer and 
live” is felt. The anguish of the attack, the torpor following, and 
the deep depression, often accompanied by a feeling of guilt for a 
nameless, unknown, sin, are as deep as the ecstasy is high. All this 
Dostojewsky experienced, and showed as well the other epileptic symp- 
toms of moodiness, deteriorating mempry, fits of unreason, un- 
sociability, and general intolerance. His book, “The Devil,” written 
after the disease had begun to tell upon him shows these last named 
traits more clearly than the others. His memory had suffered so 
much by now that he could not remember what he had written and 
was obliged to read back; at the same time he hated the book and 
never re-read it after it was finished. 

The causes for the formation of the epileptic constitution are as 
yet very imperfectly worked out. Dostojewsky had his first actual 
attack during his exile in Siberia. But before this he was neurasthenic. 
hypochondriac, and suffering from various physical disturbances of a 
psycho-genic nature. His childhood shows features likely to gen- 
erate abnormal development. His fragile mother died when he was 
quite young, about the same time that Pushkin, whom he ardently 
admired, was killed in a duel. The boy suffered a great shock, and 
a loss of voice for several days, which was no doubt of psychogenic 
origin. His father was a military surgeon and a strict disciplinarian 
against whom the boy rebelled, as he rebelled against the discipline 
of the Engineering School later. That he was born with a psycho- 
cer disposition there is no doubt, and there was little in his up- 

ringing to correct this. He had throughout life the infantile type 
of mentality. “He reasoned or dated all things from his own inner 
consciousness. He was intensely egoistic, most of his reported con- 
versations were but monologues on his part. He continued to develop 
his self-centered characteristics, failed to observe the conventions of 
society, did not recognize friends in his fits of abstraction, incon- 
venienced them by requiring their household arrangements to be 
changed to suit his own convenience.” (Clark.) 

He had childish tantrums and odd ways of defying the physician’s 
prescriptions. Some time before his epilepsy developed his personality 
underwent further changes; he had fits of depression and anxiety, 
lethargic sleep after which he seemed to strive to continue his life 
in a dream. He also had periods of extreme irritability, embittered 
himself with governmental authority and suffered in lonely exile. 
It was after this revolt against the government (which to psycho- 
analysts is unconsciously a revolt against the father) that he lost 
his neurasthenic symptoms and became patient, tranquil, master of 
himself. (The writer has known similar sequences of events in 
other neuropathics. There is no doubt, at any rate, that a good 
fight in which one’s own independence is asserted acts as a cura- 
tive.) This means that the libido wins a freer range. How much 
of Dostojewsky’s repression was permanently freed as he soon after 
developed epilepsy, another, and a pathological, method of self- 
emancipation, is a question. 

Dostojewsky clearly perceived the infantile make-up of the epileptic 
mind as is shown in the portrayal of Count Mischkin in “The 
Client,” and in “Nelly,” and some of his other epileptic characters. 
His power of self-analysis, added to his suffering, his range of emo- 
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tional experience, his psychic detachment from the normal world 
are responsible, it seems, for his power as a novelist, and these 
qualities are part and parcel of the epileptic constitution. He is not 
the only great epileptic. There is something to be learned from a 
psychoanalytic study of Mohammed, of Caesar, of St. Paul. But 
no one has yet told us why some epileptics and some neurotics 
are geniuses while others are helpless sufferers or dements. There 
are guesses, to be sure, but no satisfactory explanation. 
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XXVIII. MecHanicat vs. MANUAL STIMULATION IN THE DETER- 
MINATION OF THE CuTANEOUS Two-Point LIMEN 


By M. Carnes and L. C. SHEARER 


In the determination of the limen of dual impression upon the skin, 
great care is necessary in order to reduce the errors incident to the 
application of the aesthesiometer. The two points must be set down 
simultaneously and with the same pressure. Their rate of application 
should be controlled. If they are removed before judgment is made, 
the time of application should be constant and their simultaneous 
removal assured. The control of most of these factors is usually 
left to the manual skill of the experimenter. In instruments of the 

e of Washburn’s! or Jastrow’s? aesthesiometers a constant pressure 

the weight of the instrument) is secured by allowing the handle 
to slip loosely upon the shaft which supports the points, so that the 
experimenter can not decrease or increase the pressure upon the 
points after they have been applied. This device does not, however, 
insure equal pressure upon the two points; the experimenter must 
keep the shaft of the instrument perpendicular to the skin, or he will 
exert more force upon the one point than upon the other. It seems 
then as if a mechanical applicator, which brings the points down 
simultaneously, with equal pressure, and at a constant rate, should 
constitute a more desirable method of stimulation.2 Accordingly we 
arranged to put the question to the test of experiment. 

The one of us (C) acted as observer, the other (S) as ex- 
perimenter. With the old form of the Jastrow aesthesiometer,* 
we twice determined the longitudinal limen for an area of the 


1M. F. Washburn, Some Apparatus for Cutaneous Stimulation, Amer. 
Jour. of Psychology, 6, 1804, 422. 

2The improved form is described by G. M. Whipple, Manual of 
Mental and Physical Tests, 1914, Pt. I, 246. 

8 An editorial note in Amer. Jour. of Psychol., 1, 1888, 552 f., de- 
scribes a fixed form of Jastrow’s aesthesiometer in which the position, 
but apparently not the rate of application, is kept constant. The 
writer cites no experimental results to demonstrate the advantages 
of the instrument. See also E. W. Scripture, Thinking, Feeling, 
Doing, 1895, 111. 

4 Similar to the improved form, used by Whipple, Joc. cit., but shorter 
and with pyramidal points. Its weight (without the handle) is about 
27 grams, giving a pressure on each point of 13.5 grams. It is figured 
in the catalogue of the Garden City Model Works, Chicago, 1804. 
See E. B. Titchener, Experimental Psychology, I, ii, 1905, 160, 258. 
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volar surface of the left fore-arm, 5-10 cm. above the wrist; 
once with the usual manual application of the aesthesiometer, 
and once with mechanical application. We used the method of 
constant stimuli, taking one hundred series for each mode of 
stimulation. The series for mechanical and for manual stimu- 
lation we divided into groups of ten, and alternated the groups 
(with reversal of alteration after the first hundred and the interval 
of a day between the two hundred) so as to equalize practice. In 
order to avoid fatigue frequent rests were introduced. Not more 
than thirty series could be taken at a session, and frequently it was 
found advisable on account of fatigue to stop after twenty series. 
Every series consisted of five separations, and the same values (2, 8, 
14, 20, and 26 mm.) proved to be suitable in each case. 

The mechanical application of the stimulus was secured by means 
of Titchener’s applicator. The handle of the aesthesiometer was fixed 
to the end of a hollow, vertical brass rod; the shaft passed up 
through the rod. The rod bore a rack upon its side, and could be 
lowered through a bearing by turning a crank which operated a set 
of gears (worm, wheel, pinion, and rack). A single revolution of 
the crank lowered the rod 3.25 mm. The rate of application was con- 
trolled by turning this crank in time with a soundless metronome, 
at the rate of one revolution per sec.; a linear speed of application 
of 3.25 mm. per sec. Two complete turns brought the aesthesiometer 
free upon the arm. The observer lay supine upon a couch beside 
the apparatus. His arm was extended, volar surface upward, beneath 
the apparatus, and was held in a plaster cast. The cast enclosed 
the arm on three sides and was provided at the end with a grip, 
moulded to the hand, which the fingers grasped. It was adjusted 
beneath the apparatus and fixed so that a straight line upon the skin 
lay horizontally and directly under the aesthesiometer. The limen 
was determined along this line. To prevent the fatigue of particular 
spots provision was made for shifting the whole stimulating apparatus 
a little distance along the line; the casting, which bore the gears and 
the bearing for the vertical rod, wds arranged to slide on two hori- 
zontal rods. A long wooden screw at one side furnished a means 
for moving it horizontally. The experimenter turned this screw before 
commencing a new series, thus moving the apparatus along the arm 
and preventing too frequent stimulation of the same spots. After 
several series, the apparatus was set in its initial position and again 
shifted along. Since the simultaneous application of the two points 
was assured by the apparatus, and since the aesthesiometer could 
move only in a straight line, the pressures upon the two points were 
equal (ca. 13.5 g. each). We found that the arm was not perfectly 
rigid within the cast and that an alteration in the position of the 
body at successive sessions sometimes threw out the adjustment of 
arm to apparatus. It was always possible, however, either by moving 
the body or by shifting the apparatus slightly in the horizontal direc- 
tion, to secure again the desired adjustment. 

In the series with manual stimulation the arm was kept in the 
cast and the position of the observer was unaltered. The experimenter 
worked always with the utmost care. 

The following percentages of ‘two-judgments’ were obtained: 
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Separations: 2mm. 8mm. 14mm. 20mm. 26mm. 


Manual application.. ...... 16% 37% 62% 87% 97% 
Mechanical application ..... 11% 37% 64% 84% 94% 
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From these percentages the limens were computed by means of 
Urban’s tables. 


Manual application: Limen = 11.4398 mm. h = .0816 
Mechanical application: Limen = 10.7894 mm. sh = .0837 
Difference = 0.6504 mm. 


Mechanical application gives both a lower limen and a higher value 
of h. The difference in favor of mechanical stimulation is not great 
(6%); yet it is significant. Its probable correctness (i. e., the proba- 
bility that the manual limen is greater than the mechanical) is 83%.° 


Conclusion—We conclude, then, that there is a slight scientific 
advantage gained by the mechanical application of the aesthesiometer. 
The determination of the limen is slightly more accurate, and the 
limen itself is slightly lower—as a result, we may assume, of the 
greater evenness of stimulation—than with manual application. The 
differences, though small, are mathematically significant. The advan- 
tage is, however, too slight to require the use of a mechanical method 
under the usual conditions. For all practical purposes, careful manual 
stimulation is adequate. 


5 For the method of computing this probable correctness, see dis- 
cussion by E. G. Boring in the present number of the JourNAL. 
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XXIX. ON MEMORIZING WITH THE INTENTION PERMA- 
NENTLY TO RETAIN 


By F. P. Boswett and W. S. Foster 


That the intention to retain is an important factor in memorizing 
has been assumed from the very beginning of the experimental in- 
vestigation of memory. Ebbinghaus says specifically: “During the 
process of learning, the purpose of reaching the desired goal as soon 
as possible was kept in mind as much as was feasible. Thus, to the 
limited degree to which conscious resolve is influential in accomplish- 
ing it, I endeavored to keep attention so far as possible concentrated 
on the tiresome task and its purpose.”1 This rule of Ebbinghaus 
has been followed with few exceptions by all later investigators. 
Poppelreuter remarks that ali previous memory experiments have 
favored the intentional formation of associations. He can reproduce 
a series of 12 nonsense syllables after 12 repetitions; but when as 
experimenter he merely reads the series aloud, 50 repetitions enable 
him to recite only a few of the syllables.? 

It has often been pointed out, moreover, that less general determina- 
tions are sometimes induced, either by instruction or by the observer’s 
knowledge of the conditions of recall, and that these specific deter- 
minations influence greatly both the mode of learning and the ade- 
quacy of retention. Meumann,’ for example, followed every presentation 
of his series with a test by the method of right associates, continuing 
the repetitions until 100% of correct responses were given. He then 
asked for a reproduction of the entire series, accented and unaccented 
syllables alike. His observers could recall none (or only a few) 
of the accented syllables. They had depended upon the experimenter 
for a re-presentation of the accented syllables, and their intention 
in learning had been directed exclusively upon memorizing the second 
members of the pairs. Indeed, by tests in which the syllables were 
presented individually at haphazard, Meumann found that many of 
the accented syllables were not even recognised. 

The specific determination with which we are concerned in this 
paper is that of — for permanent retention as opposed to that 
of learning for merel ly temporary recall. The generally accepted 
belief that ‘cramming’ (learning merely for the present) leads to 
inferior retention tends to receive incidental confirmation in the results 
of various experimental investigations. Aall, however, first made a 
special study of the effect of the intention permanently to retain.t 
A number of his experiments had a doubtful outcome, and he bases his 
conclusions chiefly upon mass-experiments with Norwegian school 
children. Even here the expected result did not appear in all cases. 


1H. Ebbinghaus. —. das Gedéchtnis, 1885, 34 34. For a pre-experi- 
mental reference, see W. S. Jevons, ‘Cram,’ Mind, ii., 1877, 198. 

2W. Poppelreuter. Zeitsch. f. Psych., 61, 1912, 3, 6. 

3E,. Meumann. Zeitsch. f. at Psych., 13, 1912, 456ff. 

4A. Aall. Ber. iiber d. V. Kong. f. exp. Psych., 1912, 237ff ; Zeitsch. 
f. Psych., 66, 1913. 1 
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Two stories, each with a decided ‘point, and two groups of 
familiar objects were used as material. Certain classes were told that 
an examination on the material would be held next day; others that 
the test would come after several weeks. On the second day the first 
class were told that something had prevented the completion of the 
experiment, and that the test was ‘called off.’ At the end of 4 or 
of 8 weeks both groups of classes were tested. Measured in terms 
of errors (falsifications and omissions), in the case of the stories 
the second group showed 4-13% better retention. Measured in per- 
centage of retained objects, the second group retained 18% better 
in one series of experiments, and 7-9% in another (one contradictory 
class not counted). 

Having in mind <Aall’s failure to find conclusive results and his 
neglect to study the influence of intention upon the mode of learning 
as well as upon retention, we have attempted a preliminary study to 
discover, if possible, a more reliable and more specifically en 
method. We planned not merely to measure the capacity of our 
observers for reproduction, after learning with the different inten- 
tions, but also to test recognition, and to study certain aspects of the 
processes of learning and of recall. We had in mind the expressions 
of Meumann and of G. E. Miiller with regard to differences which 
might be expected in these latter regards.5) Meumann believes that 
a difference of attitude is involved in the two cases, and that an 
observer naturally seeks to make sensible connections in order to favor 
permanent retention. Miiller finds that the sense-modality of learning 
and of reproduction may shift as a result of knowledge of the length 
of interval which is to elapse between learning and test. 

Our experiments were made in the Psychological Laboratory of 
Cornell University during the Summer Session of 1915. The ob- 
servers were Miss G. English (E), candidate for the Master’s Degree 
in psychology; Miss M. Wright (W), whose training in experimental 
work was gained in the two elementary laboratory courses; Mr. F. L. 
Dimmick (D), assistant in Psychology and candidate for the doctorate; 
and Miss N. P. Lawson (L), whose experimental training was limited 
to a single laboratory course. Aside from a single practice-series, 
our material consisted of a Chinese-English vocabulary of 128 pairs 
of words arranged in 8 series of 16 pairs each. The words were 
—— in the usual English characters, and presented in the 

pindler and Hoyer Gedéchtnisapparat. The Chinese word on the 
right and its English equivalent to the left appeared simultaneously, 
and remained visible for 2.5 sec., with a blank space at the end of 
every revolution of the drum. The observers read aloud in trochaic 
rhythm for sixteen continuous repetitions. After a five-minute inter- 
val, the Chinese words were exposed in haphazard order, and the 
observers were required to give their English equivalents. They were 
in every case asked to report, if possible, the nature of the reaction. 
Although instructed that it might well be impossible to state in every 
case whether the reaction was or was not preceded by other processes 
than those concerned with the apprehension of the stimulus, in nearly 
all cases they felt able to do so. Furthermore, if imagery relevant 
to the recall angers they nearly always felt able to indicate briefly 
its character. e times of reaction were taken with a stop-watch; 
but the observers were instructed specifically that they might take 


5G. E. Miller. Zeitsch. f. Psych., Ergbd. 16ff. E. Meu- 
mann, Joc. cit.; The Psychology of Learning (Trans.), 1913, 74ff. 
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all the time they considered advantageous for making a correct recall. 
Each observer at the given hour learned two series on each of four 
successive days; one series for temporary (T), the other for perma- 
nent (P) retention. Ten minutes elapsed between the test of one 
series and the learning of a second. It was explained that we were 
interested especially to see if the mode of learning and of recall 
under these two instructions was alike or different; and both P- and 
T-series were tested after five minutes with this comparison in view. 
In the T-series the observer was instructed to give fullest possible 
attention, and to make all possible endeavor to master the series so 
completely as to attain a full 100% of correct replies after five 
minutes. In the P-series the observer was told to learn for permanent 
retention; although for the sake of comparison a test would also be 
made after five minutes, the real test would be given about two weeks 
later, and this would serve to show how well the task had been 
accomplished. The usual warning to think as little as possible of the 
words between learning and recall was given. 

After an interval of two weeks, at the hour of the original learning, 
series composed of the Chinese words from both the P- and the 
T-series mixed at haphazard were again presented, and the English 
equivalents were again required. In this test the same sort of intro- 
spective report was required as in the earlier tests; and in addition 
a — as to the familiarity or lack of familiarity of the stimulus- 
word. 

E found no essential difference in her mode of learning under the 
two instructions. She simply adopted what she believed to be the 
‘natural’ plan of making a sensible connection wherever possible, 
between the words of a pair, and of trying to anticipate the English 
words as soon as she had attained a certain degree of mastery of the 
series. Questioning after the end of the experiment brought out the 
fact that she had been extremely interested in the work throughout, 
not merely for its own sake, but also because she expected later to 
become a missionary worker in China. She had not interpreted the 
instructions to mean that permanent mastery of the T-series was 
forbidden. 

W was disturbed by the task of learning for permanent retention. 
Its difficulty appeared to her very great, and she lacked self-confidence 
in the face of it. She felt that she did not “know how to go to 
work to impress the series permanently.” She reports that she gives 
“tense attention” in learning this series, but that “attention isn’t 
so constant and easy;” that “she can’t help emphasizing some parts.” 
In the T-series she does not “feel under so much strain,” although 
she gives “just as-much attention ;” and she feels freer to try a greater 
number of anticipations. Here also she tries to establish more place 
associations, feeling that these may be advantageous after five minutes 
as they would not be after a much longer period. 

In learning the T-series D has more regard for making definite the 
“feeling of saying the words of a pair together,” or for “making 
the recitation fluent;” in the P-series he endeavors to form more 
meaningful connections between the words of the pairs, because he 
feels that he can “retain meaningful connections longer than the 
mere vocal-motor feel of the two words.” In the T-series he pays 
less “ attention” to the Chinese word. With greater “attention” to 
the English word he can risk the stimulus word touching it off, if 
the test is made soon. In the P-series he “ distributes his attention ” 
more equally to both members. 
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Even more than D, L seeks to form meaningful connections in the 
P-series. Like E she tries also to form place associations, especially 
for temporary retention, and seeks to support learning by emphasizing 
the rhythm of speech, by beating accents with her fingers, etc. In 
both series she continually seeks to anticipate in auditory and in 
kinaesthetic terms, the latter both vocal and graphic. 

Our observers themselves, however, were impressed not so much 
by the differences as by the similarities of learning in the two series. 

he reports which we quote are selected to emphasize such differences 
as could be found when we looked especially for them. It is prob- 
ably a mistake to require a change from one task to another within 
the limits of a single hour, if it is desired to give the freest oppor- 
tunity for shifts of attitude and procedure. In experiments upon 
constrained association Watt, e. g. found that observers tend for 
some time to react in the sense of a just previous requirement (Per- 
severationstendenz der Aufgabe) ;* and Miller mentions a tendency 
of the mode of learning to persist (Beharrungstendenz der Lern- 
weise).7 | We conceive that our failure to find constant and gross 
} ag in the recall of the two series may possibly be due to 

is fact. 

Table I shows the results of the tests after five minutes. The actual 
number of correct replies is designated by r, the number of wrong 
replies by w, the number of cases in which no reply was given by 
o. Tr, Tw, and To are averages of the corresponding reaction-times, 
expressed in seconds. 

TABLE I 


Tr 

3.0 
2.9 
5.0 
3.5 
2.5 
2.7 
3.4 
2.7 


= 


Tw To 
40.0 38.5 
15.0 24.0 

8.2 15.5 

3.0 41.3 

2.0 42.5 

32.1 
16.0 16.3 

9.0 46.5 


ol ale 


It is evident that 16 repetitions were sufficient to give adequate 
mastery of the vocabulary for such immediate recall, although no 
observer failed to make a few mistakes, and none of them, we feel 
assured, became overconfident or inattentive in the learning period. 
Two observers (W and D) show decidedly the advantage of the 
T-series over the P-series in number of correct recalls. In the case 
of W the advantage is to be noted especially, both because of its 
magnitude and because it bears out her report that the task of learn- 
ing permanently was disturbing. The slight advantage of L’s T-series 


*H. J. Watt. Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., 4, 1905, 343ff. 
7G. E. Miiller, op. cit., 10ff. 
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and the slight disadvantage of E’s are probably insignificant. The 
average times of the r-replies in the T-tests are the larger. As a 
posers explanation we suggest that in this test the observers may 
ave placed greater emphasis upon giving a full 100% of correct 
replies; but we realize that many other factors are probably involved. 
The average times of the w- and o-replies are computed from so few 
cases that they are probably not significant. Although in the Table 
the average o-time for every observer is greater in the P-series, yet 
if we average the individual times for all four observers we get a 
higher average for the T-series (27.9 as against 25.8). 
ince two of our observers were only moderately skilled in intro- 
spection, we should probably not place too great dependence upon 
the senate, 2° their reports of the manner in which the reply-word 
appeared. e have made an analysis of the reports for the r-cases, 
however, and find certain tendencies which we believe to be signifi- 
cant. In by far the greatest number of cases in both T- and P-tests, 
the mere apprehension of the Chinese word (or its repetition in 
internal speech) seems quite immediately to touch off the appropriate 
response. The observers call these cases “vocal-motor reactions.” 
This mode of recall is especially noted in the T-series, where 73% 
of all recalls were of this type. For the P-series the corresponding 
percentage is 64. The difference between the two series does not 
appear with E, but is evident in the cases of W (72% vs. 57%), D 
(86% vs. 78%), and L (68% vs. 47%). As between the two series, 
no significant differences appear in the ey of imagery, or in 
the frequency of occurrence before reaction of place-ideas and of 
ideas representing meaningful connections. As between observers, 
however, certain differences occur. E reports for the most part 
verbal and visual ideas representing sensible connections, W visual 


ideas representing place, D visual ideas of place (the reaction often 
being followed by verbal ideas representative of the sensible con- 
nections), and L chiefly auditory and kinaesthetic (graphic) ideas. 
Table II shows the qualitative results of the tests after the two- 
weeks interval. The symbols have the same meaning as in Table I. 
None of our observers realized that a second test of the T-series 
would be made after the two-weeks interval, although it occurred to 


TABLE II 


Tr w 
9.1 2 
7.7 19 
8.1 
4.4 


8.3 


5.5 


ave i 2.5 | 40 | 42.3 
=e “a7 | | 
18 3.0] 45 | 20.3, 
41 45 | 12 | 65. 
7 | 17 | 200} 40 | 35.0. 
| 103 | 3 | 70] 4 | 17.9, 
mm | 6 | 43 | 
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D at one time that such a test might possibly be required. Requiring 
the observers to introspect upon the mode of learning and the mode 
of recall, and giving them definitely the impression that we were con- 
cerned to discover possible differences between the two series, we 
seem effectively to have prevented the presence of any suspicion, at 
least during the learning. W and L indeed did not realize until 
fairly late in the test that words from both series were being presented. 

E now makes slightly more correct recalls in the T- than in the 
P-series. The explanation is, first, that she did not learn the T-series 
solely for temporary retention, and her mode of learning in the two 
cases is much the same; and secondly that, being interested in retain- 
ing the whole vocabulary permanently for an external purpose, and 
taking it for granted that after the five-minute test this series was 
of no account experimentally, she allowed herself in the two-weeks 
interval to repeat a number of the associations—Striking indeed is 
the small number of correct recalls made by W. Although in the 
test after five minutes she had shown a definitely better mastery 
of both series than D (51 ws. 47; 61 vs. 52), she now is able to give 
no more than one-third to one-half as many correct replies as that 
observer. Thus her report that permanent retention is hard for her 
to plan for, and learning for permanent retention definitely more 
disturbing, is again reflected in the objective results—The r-replies 
of D show a slight advantage in favor of the P-series, and those of 
L a considerably greater one. 

W’s large number of w-cases also fits well with the report that in 
learning she was confused. The w-cases are also interesting from 
another point of view. Those of E in the T-series were neither 
relevant in meaning, nor did they belong to the same vocabulary-group 
of 16 pairs as the stimulus word; two of the five wrong replies of 
the P-tests were relevant. None of W’s 19 w-replies in the T-series 
were relevant, and only one belonged to the appropriate vocabulary- 
group; whereas of 17 in the P-series, 5 were relevant and 4 belonged 
to the group. One of D’s 3 w-replies in the P-series was relevant and 
one other belonged to the appropriate vocabulary-group; his single 
w-reply in the T-series had no relation to the learning. Of L’s 
II w-cases in the T-series 2 were relevant and 8 belonged to their 
appropriate vocabulary-group; of 6 in the P-series 2 were relevant 
and 3 belonged to their vocabulary-group. In this connection we may 
mention that an analysis of the rejected replies in the o-cases points 
similarly to a greater retention in the case of the P-series. Relevant 
or correct words and other relevant ideas occurred, in the T-series, 
to E in 15%; to W in 8%; to D and W in 0% of the o-cases. In the 
P-tests, the corresponding figures arc 7, 31%; W, 13%; D, 5%; 


20/0. 

Of the Chinese words presented in tests of the T-series 73% were 
familiar to E, 63% to W, 73% to D, and 77% to L. In the P-series 
the corresponding figures are E 81%, W 63%, D 77%, and L 86%. 
The tendency, therefore, is toward greater familiarity with the words 
of the series learned for permanent retention, although the tendency 
is generally slight. 

In the P-cases the average times of correct reaction, as might be ex- 
pected, are longer than in the test after five minutes. The averages in 
the T-tests are 1.1—2 times as long as those of the P-tests, and the 
difference between the times of reaction after five minutes and after 
two weeks is much more marked in the former series (2-7 as against 
133 times as long). The reports indicate very definitely a fallin 
off in the percentage of immediate or ‘vocal-motor’ reactions wi 


| 
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| 
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the longer interval. The T- and P-series differ a little in this respect, 
the former still showing slightly the greater percentage, 57 as against 
52%. Again we place little dependence upon the exact percentages. 
It seems likely to us that, in view of the length of the reaction-times, 
unreported sensory or imaginal processes not connected with the 
mere apprehension of the stimulus-word may well have occurred, and 
under the unfavorable conditions may have been overlooked. More 
frequently than in the earlier tests, the occurrence before reaction 
of imagery of the reply-word or of imagery referring to the learning 
is reported. For the most part the latter references are to the sensible 
connections. In only 2 cases (as opposed to 75 in the earlier test) 
are definite place associations reported. Of the observers L most 
frequently reported merely the imagery of the reply-word itself in 
auditory, kinaesthetic-vocal and graphic terms. D, W, and E report 
about equal numbers of rejected words, many more than does L. 
The references to sensible connections made in learning are most 
frequent with D and E. They are most frequently carried by visual 
and verbal ideas. (Cf, the relatively long times of these observers.) 
W and L ordinarily simply repeat the stimulus-word in inner speech, 
until some English word appears and is recognised and thought to be 
correct. L often reports a reference to the sensible connections made 
in learning, but most frequently these references appear as con- 
firmations rather than as inducing factors of the reply. 


As stated at the outset, we regard these experiments as useful 
primarily on the side of orientation in method. More reliable results 
would have been obtained if our observers had been given longer pre- 
liminary training in memory-work, a greater number of series, in- 


structions of only one kind in a single hour, and the other advantages 
which we have mentioned. In so far as our results bear upon the 
problem attacked, they may be considered to show that the intent to 
learn for permanent retention really brings about the desired end in 
the case of learning a vocabulary. If we measure retention solely by 
the number of correct replies, two of our observers, to be sure, do not 
confirm the theory. Both cases are to be explained, however, by 
factors irrelevant to the question at issue; and the results of these 
observers should therefore be discounted, so far as the general 
question is concerned. Even if the correct replies of all observers 
are simply added together, the series learned for permanent retention 
total oe to 90 in favor of the expected result, whereas after five 
minutes the reproductions stand in the opposite order, 219 to 231. 
If to this evidence we add the facts that, in the P-series, the w-cases 
are more frequently relevant in meaning or are words from the same 
vocabulary-group as the stimulus, that in the o-cases more correct 
or relevant replies are rejected, and that in general a slightly greater 
familiarity is shown, the supposition is considerably strengthened. 

We find that the effect of the intention is not altogether imme- 
diate, so far as retention is concerned, but that it becomes effective 
in part at least through its influence upon the mode of learning. We 
have to some extent confirmed Meumann’s and Miiller’s observations 
in this respect. With our material, the intention to retain perma- 
nently tends in the more objective observers to induce a greater 
emphasis upon the establishment of meaningful connections while 
learning, and in different cases to lead to (or to emphasize) other 
devices not so apparent in learning for merely temporary recall. These 
differences in mode of learning are reflected also in the nature of the 
recall and in the reaction-times. 


XXX. SOME USES OF ARTIFICIAL DAYLIGHT IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


By A. J. Brown 


The use of daylight in matching colored objects or surfaces is un- 
because daylight varies throughout the day and on 
different days in composition and intensity, thus altering both hues 
and tints. Artificial light possesses an advantage in that both its 
intensity and its composition can be controlled. Sources of artificial 
daylight, which duplicate certain conditions of natural daylight and 
which thus furnish desirable constant conditions for work with 
colors, have recently been developed by Luckiesht and by Gage.? 
There is no reason why the psychologist should not avail himself of 
these sources of illumination.® 

We have recently compared in the Cornell Laboratory color-matches 
under ordinary ‘laboratory’ daylight with matches under illumination 
by an 83-in. roundel (convex, acid-etched) of Gage’s glass used 
with a 100-watt nitrogen-filled Mazda lamp. The conditions were 
those of the ordinary undergraduate experiment in color-mixing. 
Hering B and Y and Milton-Bradley G and R paper were matched 
to gray (Bk-W). The matches were made in a dark room; the 
daylight matches with the window-shutters open, the matches under 
artificial light with the lamp placed above and in front of the mixer. 
The results, in degrees, for 14 observers (all practised in color-mixing) 


are as follows: 
RED-GREEN TRIALS 
NATURAL DAYLIGHT ARTIFICIAL DAYLIGHT 
Outside Inside 


Bk 
274 
270 
263 
275 
275 


2i2.. 146. 
207.5 149.53 272.5 87.5 

1M. Luckiesh. Color and Its Applications, 1915, 224-251, 302-311. 

2H. P. Gage. “ Daylite Glass,” Sibley Journal of Engineering, 30, 
1916, 247-250. . 

3 We are here speaking of the routine-work of the laboratory, and 
not of such research as requires a special optics-room (see C. E. 
Ferree and G. Rand, Psych. Rev., xix, 1912, ). 

4 The outfit is described by Gage, op. cit. The complete unit (glass, 
reflector, etc., without lone) can be bought for about $8; the glass 
roundel alone for $2.75. 


HIRLSASIS 


215 145 216.5 153.5..... 287 
210 150 ... 215 145 .... 204 
207 153... 212 148 .... 285 
211 10 tw... 206 144 10 280 
220 140... 225 135 296 
222.5 137.5 ... 288 224.5 135.5 .... 295 
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212 148 ... 272 88 210.5 145.5 4 284 76 
218 142 ... 274.585.5 218.5 141.5 .... 290 70 
194 157 9 268 92 200 152 8 278 82 
211.5 144.54 271 89 215 141 4 287.5 72.5 
210 145 5 267 93 211 139 #10 288.5 71.5 
208 148 #4 268 92 212 144 +4 278.5 81.5 
Av... 211.3 146.9 1.8 272.4 87.6 214.4 142.5 3.1 286.5 73.5 


3.9 3.9 49 3.5 3.1 4.6 4.6 


4.5 3.92.3 


M. V. 


BLUE-YELLOW TRIALS 
NATURAL DAYLIGHT 


Bk 
210 


191 169 210 150 187 173 208~= 152 
190 170 25 155 18 175 207 ~ 153 
191 169 207 169 199 161 
187 1173 202 186 
192 1 202 197 

190.5 169.5 20 155 189 171 202.5 157.5 
187 212 148 4192 168 202 58 


o 
3 
8 
3 


186.5 173.5 212 148 192 168 58 

191.5 168.5 205.5 154.5 190.5 169.5 195.5 164.5 

188 172 198.5 161.5 187.5 172.5 191 

192 168 206 #4154 188.5 171.5 204 156 

190 170 2022 «#4158 (4186 174 «+190 170 
Av.. 189.2 170.8 . 205.9 154.1 189.0 171.0 200.1 159.9 
M.V. 1.9 1.9 3.1 31 20 20 59 59 


The differences in the average amounts of Bk and W under the 
two illuminations are probably to be accounted for by the fact that 
the daylight illumination was more intense than the artificial.® 

The differences in the average amounts of color are not great. In 
the R-G trials (this pair of papers is the more difficult to match), 
the differences are 3.1°R. 4.4°G, and 1.3°Y (some observers re- 
quired a little yellow). In the Y-B trials, the differences are 0.2°Y 
and 0.2°B. In the R-G case the differences between the two illumina- 
tions are comparable to the M.V. among observers under either 
illumination; in the Y-B case, the differences are negligible. Certainly 
no violence in the way of alteration of hues would be done to the 
undergraduate experiment in color-mixing if it were performed in 
the dark room under artificial daylight; whereas the very great advan- 
tage of constant illumination would be secured. No one who has 
witnessed the discouragement of the careful student whose color- 
equations fail to check in the waning light of the afternoon will 
underestimate the desirability of light of constant intensity for such 


5.Cf. L. R. Geissler, this JourNAL, xxiv, 1913, 178. 
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work. Not orly. the color-mixing but also the contrast experiment, 
and many of the ——_— experiments upon brightness, would 
be facilitated by the use of artificial daylight. 

We have also tried out this light as a possible means of color- 
demonstration for lectures in the evening or in poor daylight. In 
the usual illumination of the large lecture-room in the Cornell Labora- 
tory in the evening it has not been possible to use the various colored 
charts and models, painted in oils: the color-pyramid, the color- 
square, the psychological spectrum, the chromatic scale of blues, and 
the two typical spectra of color-blindness. The blues fade into light 
grays, the greens almost disappear in dark grays, and the reds become 
orange. With artificial daylight the colors are restored. It is not 
even necessary to turn out the yellowish lights of the room. If the 
charts are placed directly beneath the source of artificial daylight, 
the colors are brought out as soon as this light is turned on, and are 
not noticeably altered by turning off or on the other lights of the 
room. The effect is, in fact, much pleasanter if the general yellowish 
illumination of the room is allowed to remain unchanged when the 
artificial daylight is thrown on the charts; for then the demonstration 
does not contrast strongly in brightness with its surroundings. For 
long charts (over 4 feet) two such light-units as we used are neces- 

Especially is this true for the chromatic series, where the blues 
fade readily into grays. Two such units will illuminate the color- 
| pe capee so that it can be seen, in true colors and without shadows, 
rom all parts of the room. 

The artificial daylight is equally satisfactory for other color- 
demonstrations, such as the exhibition of the matches of worsteds 
made by color-blind persons. We found also that a single light-unit 
could be used with the Ragona Scina apparatus for the demonstration 
of color-contrast. When some of the thinner glasses are used in 


the apparatus, and the light is placed in front and to one side: of the 
apparatus-box, a contrast-effect is produced which is visible at a 
greater distance than is ordinarily the case in daylight. 


a 
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ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL RESPONSE TO 
UNKNOWN PROPER NAMES 


By G. ENGLISH 
— 


XXXI. 


In this paper we report some experiments which bear upon the 
nature of the psychological response to proper names of unknown 
persons. Kollarits, who was concerned with imagery only,1 found (1) 
that such imagery is conditioned upon some personal trait or char- 
acteristic, such as literary style, religious, political, professional life, 
etc.; or (2) that the image is that of a person of the same or a 
similar name, or (3) of the same nationality. He suspects other 
factors, however, and he requests the testimony of other observers. 
Claparéde has responded with a suggestion which we shall consider 
later. The problem is of interest not only because it involves the 
imagery of imagination, but also because it has a bearing upon the 
psychology of meaning. We have substituted experimental condi- 
tions for the more or less casual observations of Kollarits, and we 
have further submitted the suggestion of Claparéde to experiment. 

I. We first prepared a series of names of distinguished psychologists, 
and presented each name to four men and three women students in 
an advanced course in systematic psychology. The names were 
familiar, but the great majority of the persons were unknown to all. 
We hoped in this series to obtain records of the habitual imagery, 
if such macantp existed, which represented the names. The pro- 
cedure was as follows: The observer sat with eyes closed, and was 
given a warning signal before the name was presented. The stimuli 
were given auditorily. The observer was informed of the general 
nature of the experiment, and was told not to construct a visual 
image, but if one came to describe it as fully as possible. It was 
soon discovered, however, that some observers had no habitual visual 
imagery; and we therefore repeated the series with the instruction 
to report what the person named ‘ must look like.’ We hoped by this 
second instruction to stimulate visual imagery in those observers 
with whom it was not habitual. This attempt was on the whole a 
failure; and we have therefore combined the results obtained from 
=e instructions. We give them in numerical form in the following 

le. 


Memory image of 
Picture (of the correct or of some other person)............ 14 
17 
62 


TABLE I 


Known persons (little or no connection).................4.. 


1J. Kollarits. Observations de psychologie quotidienne, Arch. de 
psychol., XIV, 1914, 225-240. 
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Lend 


Imaginary images of the person (unanalysed) 
Picture and imaginary details 
Images derived from 
Description of the person 
Facts known about the person 
Facts plus picture 
Suggestion of nationality in name 
Association (Galton, thin and wiry, like tones) 
Sugestion by meaning of word (Stout) 
Suggestion by sound of word (Fechner, thin word, thin person) 
Name and literary style 
Very vague imagery 
Scrappy images in an attempt to get imagery 


The results, when imagery was found, are quite similar to those 
of Kollarits. In only one-third of the cases, however, did visual 
imagery appear; in more than a third the associations were non-visual ; 
and in many cases the proper name served only as a tag for a bit 
of apparatus or a book. 

II. In the hope of avoiding memory-images and set meanings, we 
next selected from an English scientific journal a number of names 
which we thought would be entirely unfamiliar, but which should 
give the impression of actual names. Only one or two of the list 

roved to have been heard before, ame: to the observers’ reports. 
Teves observers, ten of them women, took part in the experiment; 
six of the eleven had had niga training; the remainder were 
students specialising in literature. e series was given twice, under 
different instructions. Under the first, the observer was asked to 
report the mental processes which came involuntarily; under the sec- 
ond, he was asked to try to get an image of the person; if he could 
not, he was to say what the person ‘would look like.’ The second 
instruction yielded a larger number of visual images than the first; 
but qualitatively the results are so similar that we have for con- 
venience combined them in the following Table. 


Imagery of persons 
Of 


From verbal (chiefly auditory) association 
From sound of name 
With no reported associations 
Suggested by nationality ' 
Enumeration of characteristics (no visual imagery).... 
Verbal repetition (or nothing at all) 
Verbal (chiefly auditory) associations 


Total number of cases of visual imagery....................+5 
Total number of cases of no visual imagery 


4 
53 
Cases of no visual imagery ‘ 
Verbal and miscellaneous 19 
Internal-speech repetitions or visual image of word......... 36 § 
TABLE 2 
85 
7 
32 i 
57 
87 
23 
199 
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In general these results are similar to those of the first series. 
There are, of course, practically no memory-images. There is a 
larger proportion of cases of visual imagery (%4 as against %4), but 
there is still a large number of verbal reactions. The factors involved 
in the visual imagery are those which Kollarits has already pointed 
out. Only in six cases is there anything new: the images suggested 
by the sound of the name. A single image of this sort has been 
noted in Table 1. ) 

III. This new result leads us to a consideration of the suggestion 
of Claparéde noted above. He says: “The physiognomy of the 
proper name certainly plays a part. The sound of the name has 
an affective tone which co-operates in the elaboration of its mental 
representation. Other things equal, names consisting of heavy or 
repeated syllables call forth images of fat, heavy-set, bloated, or 
slightly ridiculous individuals; a short and sonorous name, on the 
other hand, suggests slender and active persons, etc. M. Patapoufard 
would evidently be of a type quite different from that of M. Flic. 
uk It is not without intention that Daudet has created the name 
of Tartarin, Dickens that of Pickwick, Flaubert those of Bouvard 
and of Pécuchet.” The mental imagery aroused in these cases is not 
conditioned upon the individual circumstances and antecedents of ‘the 
reader, “ since these names produce a similar effect upon all readers.”? 

In the six cases cited above, Klemm was reported as a ‘sharp 
word,’ ‘a thin word;’ Ponsonby as ‘a heavy word, ‘a ponderous 
name, with ‘a feeling of quick heaviness;’ and Dendy as a ‘thin, 
slight name. In all these instances, as in that of Fechner 
in Table 1, the visual imagery evoked was in Claparéde’s 
sense physiognomic. The cases.are, however, few in num- 
ber; and since it was possible that the names chosen for the 
experiment were not suitable to arouse associations of this sort, we 
devised two further experiments in order to test Claparéde’s con- 
tention. In the first we constructed fifty nonsense-names of one, 
two and three syllables; a large number of representative vowel- 
sounds and consonant-combinations were put in a box, and the words 
were combined by chance. The names thus obtained were presented 
auditorily to eight observers; each name was pronounced thrce times 
over, the experimenter being careful to pronounce it slowly, dis- 
tinctly, and (as nearly as possible) always in the same manner. As 
a check upon the auditory perception, the observer was asked to spell 
the word. He was further instructed to report his imagery or, in case 
visual imagery were wanting, to describe the person that ‘must belong 
to the name.’ In the second experiment, pen-and-ink drawings selected 
from back numbers of Puck, and representing various types of indi- 
vidual, were mounted singly on white cardboards and used as 
stimuli. These ge: were presented one at a time to each of seven 
observers, all of whom had taken part in the preceding experiment. 
The instruction was as follows: “I shall show you the picture of a 
person. You are to name that person suitably; you are free to use 
real or nonsense names. After you have named the picture, you will 
be asked for introspections.” 

If we take the 500 reports as a whole, the results are negative. 
There is no constant or uniform tendency among these observers either 
to imagine a similar type of individual for the same name, or to furnish 
a similar type of name for the same picture. Individual differences 
among observers are great. In the nonsense-series one observer failed 


2 Op. cit., 301 f. 
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completely; he was able only to suggest a nationality to which the 
name might belong; and he did not complete the series. Of those 
remaining, five depended mainly upon auditory association; thus, the 
name Daw’thd suggested Delphos, doll, doddering and Daudy (a 
friend) ; and the images were a Greek man, a doll-like girl, an old 
woman, and a memory-image of a woman. The two remaining 
observers tended to furnish images corresponding with the sound, 
although they were not consistent. One of them had as an image for 
Daw’thé ‘a heavily built, strong Greek, very jolly;’ and said in his 
introspective report: “It seems as if the sounds aw and 6, being 
generous sounds, should go with broad shoulders and perhaps good 
nature.” In only five cases was there anything like agreement among 
all observers as to sex or other characteristics. Ripzdiyat was re- 
ported as a young man by all observers; (Bép’piim was said to be a 
tall, fat or large man by six observers (Bottom was associated, how- 
ever); five thought Zé’thé must be a girl; six reported Grib as a 
small man; and five reported Kird’faumish as a strong or big man. 
For all the remainder there was disagreement. 

In the picture series, as a rule, three factors were operative in 
furnishing names: (1) similarity to some known person, (2) simi- 
larity to a type or class already named in literature or on the stage, 
and (3) symbolization of some trait of character or appearance (Mr. 
Fop, Mr. Glum). Only one of the seven observers consistently 
invented names that by sound were intended to fit the individual. 
In this case, however, as in others in both of the experiments, the 
attempt was frequently made to find a name or a person that was 
fitting in character as well as in appearance, or even aside from 
appearance. Observers who are poor visualizers and who at the same 
time have a ‘feeling’ for names often tend to typify some trait of 
character rather than some bodily trait. The two may coincide (fat 
and good nature); but it is obvious that such coincidence is not 
necessary. j 

It seems, then, that the physiognomy of a proper name is at best 
but oné—and that not an important—factor out of the many which 
determine what personality shall be attached to the name. Authors, 
no doubt, choose names to ‘fit’ their characters. We know that 
Dickens came to Chuzzlewit through Sweezleden, Sweezleback, Sweezle- 
wag, Chuzzletoe, Chuzzleboy, Chubblewig, and Chuzzlewig. The 
name was significant to him; and yet there were various types of 
Chuzzlewit, as there were various types of Nickleby. Indeed, the 
applicability of a surname to all the members of a family must, one 
would suppose, tend to prevent our attaching any special import to 
the name’s rey As to Pickwick, Dickens did not create the 
name; he took it from a real person. It is worth noting, perhaps, 
that Seymour’s first sketch “was of a long, thin man;” and that 
the change to the familiar figure came by way of a suggestion of 
Chapman’s, the suggestion “of a friend of mine at Richmond, a 
fat old beau who would wear drab tights and black gaiters. His 
name was John Foster.” Here is complexity enough! Further, the 
“short and sonorous” name Bouvard is not that of a “slender and 
active person;” Bouvard is et and Pécuchet is slight; the names 
—when one knows them—fit excellently, but they fit against Claparéde’s 
tule. 


8J. Forster. The Life of Charles Dickens, i., 1872, 88, 913 ii., 
1873, 23. 
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We conclude that the psychological response to unknown proper 
names is extremely variable. It depends not only upon imaginal type, 
but also upon associative and attitudinal factors which differ widely 
in individual observers. At the one extreme, the proper name is merely 
a word among words; at the other it is, as a proper name, richly 
suggestive. On the affective side, too, there is wide variation of 
response, from complete indifference to strongly emotional empathy. 
Moreover, a highly responsive observer is not uniformly responsive; 
certain names will ‘leave him quite cold.’ 

We hope to continue this Study (1) by a detailed account of the 
reactions of certain highly responsive observers, and (2) by a psycho- 
pet examination of the proper names employed by certain writers 
of fiction. 


A NOTE ON THE COMPENSATION OF ODORS 


By E. B. TitcHener 


In his recent discussion of the compensation of odors, Dr. Henning 
refers to my work in terms which make a correction necessary.1 

(1) After remarking that in my Experimental Psychology I follow 
Zwaardemaker—which is quite true—Dr. Henning writes: “ob indes- 
sen irgend eine Vp. dabei die Geruchslosigkeit wirklich feststellte, 
das erfahren wir nicht.” 

My critic is mistaken. I say that “not every student can get a 
compensation effect in every experiment ;” I emphasize the instability 
and impermanence of the experimental compensations; I give Zwaarde- 
maker’s compensation ratios, and point out that the Cornell results 
do not always agree with those of Zwaardemaker; and I quote—with 
the statement “the following are typical laboratory results from two 
observers ”—the records of actual compensations of india rubber by 
cedarwood and of india rubber by gum benzoin. “In these, and 
many similar cases,” I proceed, “true compensations were found. 
erg The nothingness cannot be kept for more than an instant, 
but it can be refound without difficulty in another trial.” Again, 
after stating that “according to Zwaardemaker all the substances rec- 
ommended for this experiment are compensatory substances,” I add 
in a footnote: “we can bear out this statement for all the substances 
but Russian leather.”2 I do not know how I could have shown more 
plainly that the observers in my laboratory had had experience of 
olfactory compensation. 

(2) Dr. Henning continues: “In seinem Lehrbuch [i., 122] bemerkt 
er ganz im Gegenteil, dass eine Geruchslosigkeit nicht auftritt, sondern 
dass zum mindesten der starkere von zwei Geriichen wahrgenommen 
wird, wobei er als Beispiele gerade diejenigen Riechstoffpaare nennt, 
fiir die Zwaardemaker das ganzliche Fehlen jedes Geruches behaup- 
tete.” 

I say, on the contrary, that compensation does take place; the para- 
graph on p. 122 of the Lehrbuch follows p. 131 of the Experimental 
Psychology. I add on p. 123 (still following the Experimental Psy- 
chology): “Der Versuch zeigt, dass zwei Geriiche sich nur selten 
langer als wenige Sekunden lang kompensieren; es ist leicht, einen 
ungesattigten Geruch von der Qualitat der starkeren Komponente zu 
erhalten, aber nicht leicht, eine wirkliche Ausléschung zu erzielen.” 
There is no change of standpoint from the one book to the other. 

(3) Dr. Henning mistrusts the olfactometer, and himself finds no 
trace of complementarism among odors. Whether this conclusion is 
sound, and our transitory compensations are due to errors of tech- 
nique, I am not yet prepared to discuss. The object of this Note 
is to prove that he has misread me, both in English and in German. 


1H. Henning, Der Geruch, ii, Zeits. f. Psychol. \xxiv., 1916, 309. 
2 Experimental Psychology, L., ii. 1901, 133 ff. 
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In case, however, that other psychologists should care to repeat 
Zwaardemaker’s experiment, I again call attention to the fact that 
we have not always been able to verify his compensation ratios. Our 
results, it is true, were obtained in the course of regular laboratory 
practice; but they are probably as reliable as results from relatively 
untrained observers can be. I give an illustration. According to 
Zwaardemaker, 10 cm. india rubber = 5.5 cm. cedarwood. The figures 
quoted in my Experimental Psychology as typical of our own work 
are 5.5 +08 and 5.65+0.15 cm. cedarwood. I find in our records, 
however, a case (March 9, 1900) in which 10 cm, india rubber = 
1.44 +0.3 cm. cedarwood. Neither experimenter nor observer knew 
anything of Zwaardemaker’s ratio. e observer, who had already 
worked with india rubber, remarks: “The odor of the india rubber 
seemed a little weak,” and the experimenter adds: “Perhaps on ac- 
count of the weather, as it was a clear, cold day.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


An Outline of Psychobiology. By Knicut Duntap. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1914, pp. 121. 


Dunlap’s intention as expressed in his preface was the production 
of a book for students of psychology (primarily his own) who have 
had no courses in biology, to convey to them in the limited time at 
their disposal the elementary information which is absolutely necessary 
and to stimulate them to further reading. 

lap expresses the conviction that psychologists have overesti- 
mated the neurological side of biology and have neglected the func- 
tional relations of muscle and gland to the nervous system, which 
he classes as essential requirements for the application of the facts 
of neurology to psychology. 

Considering the object and viewpoint expressed in the preface it 
comes as a distinct surprise to find that the structural treatment is 
the dominant one throughout the book and that it is replete with 
technical terms and with little explanation of a sort which would 
make it available to those who have had no biology. Another rather 
striking feature of the treatment is a sort of dogmatism, which 
makes no mention of the alternative in debated questions, or dis- 
misses them without discussion. 

The first chapter deals with the cell and its division from a morpho- 
logical standpoint, with only two short paragraphs devoted to its 
chemical and biological aspects. 

Chapter two covers in less than six pages (over half of which are 
illustrations) the whole subject of embryology and the histology of 
all tissues, except the nervous, muscular and glandular. As might 
be expected from the space occupied the treatment is too brief to be 
consistent, either with clarity or adequate consideration. For instance 
heading No. 6 tells us that the vascular tissue “includes the blood 
and lymph, the lymph glands and the red marrow of the bones.” 
Apparently the blood and lymph are left to find their way about the 
body without guiding vessels. The only further discussion of this 
group is contained in the dependent clause “and develops from the 
endoderm,” thus making the only remark on this great group of struc- 
tures a positive statement concerning a much debated question. 

In the chapter on muscle appears the first proportionate attempt 
at a functional treatment of the subject. The discussion of the con- 
traction of smooth muscle states that this tissue “cut off from all 
nervous connection . . . may still contract and relax alternately 
if subjected to a continuous external stimulus” and overlooks the 

egnant fact that the plexuses of Auerbach and Meissner form an 
intrinsic nervous mechanism which is not ablated in the type of 
experiment from which these conclusions are drawn. 

The chemical treatment of muscular metabolism is too brief to do 
justice to such a subject. The discussion of fatigue leads us by 
inference to the conclusion that it is essentially a muscular process. 
No mention of neuronic fatigue is made. Under the heading~“ elec- 
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trical properties of muscle,” a brief description is given of the 
demarcation current and action current and the subject is then dis- 
cussed in a paragraph which states that they may not be of any 
special significance and in any case are probably artifactual with no 
mention of the more recent work on the electrochemical hypothesis 
of cell excitation and its bearing on the neuromuscular apparatus. The 
further statement in this last paragraph that there is probably no 
current in muscle unless electrodes are applied and an external circuit 
established through them, might also apply to any highly charged 
electric circuit. 

Chapters IV to VII, inclusive, deal with the nervous system in a 
structural description, in which the emphasis seems more apt to fall 
on the non-essential than the essential, and which in places is so 
curtailed that it amounts to little more than a list of structures with 
only sufficient additional words to form sentences. Possibly no better 
criticism could be offered than quotation; on page 77, paragraph 
we read: “On the ventral side of the medulla the olives olive’, 
the pyramids (pyramis), and the decussation of the pyramids (de- 
cussatio pyramidum), are noticeable. On the dorsal side the cuneate 
tubercles, the clava, the funiculus gracilis, and the funiculus cuneatus 
appear. Conspicuous on the floor and side walls of the fourth ven- 
tricle (between the stem and the cerebellum) are the striae acusticae 
(or striae medullares) crossing the area acustica, the eminentia teres 
ae facialis) and the beginning of the Sylvian aqueduct 

aqueductus cerebri).” In contrast with this we read on page 79, 
paragraph 3: “Above the thalami are the two hemispheres of the 
cerebrum which are spread out over and behind the thalami and the 
mid brain. The hemispheres may be considered as ganglia, or groups 
of ganglia, the cells of which are in the outwardly lying portions 
(the cortex).” Except for passing mention in an occasional para- 

h this is all the description of the cerebrum in the whole k. 
fi Sooo is no mention of gyri or sulci nor description of the cortex. 

The treatment of the spinal cord is exclusively descriptive, the 
columns are listed as ascending and descending, but no review of 
probable function is included and the statements concerning the 
origin of the different fibre groups are insufficient. For instance— 
“the fibres in the pyramidal tract are axons of cell bodies in the 
cerebral cortex. The cell bodies of the fibres in the other descending 
columns lie in the medulla, pons, cerebellum or midbrain or gray 

nder the viscer: vision 0 ie nervous system, page QI, para- 

ph 3, the plexuses of Auerbach and Meissner are mentioned as 
Calne “an independent local system with afferent and efferent fibres 
having (probably) no communication with the general nerve system” 
while in the next chapter, page 101, paragraph 1, “these plexuses con- 
tain numerous ganglion cells and are possibly connected with fibres 
from the other parts of the autonomic system.” The discrepancy here 
is striking but even more so is the obvious failure to appreciate the 
functional significance of this system on control of involuntary mus- 
cular contraction (vide supra). No mention is made of the struc- 
tural characteristics of these intrinsic nervous plexuses nor of the 
interesting phylogenetic correlation with that of Medusa. 

Chapter VIII deals with the glands of the body and the material 
is handled much as in previous chapters. For instance the inclusion 
of the coccygeal and carotid bodies which with the adrenal medulla 
form part of the chromafine system among the principal members 
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of the endocrine glands and the exclusion of the testes and ovaries 
(except for mention in a foot note) certainly do not conform with 
the accepted opinion concerning the relative importance of these 
structures. 
The final chapter which deals with the functional interrelation of 
receptors, neurons and effectors is chiefly remarkable for what it omits. 
paragraphs on cerebral localization take an attitude so adverse 
to the great mass of evidence from anatomical, pathological and 
experimental studies as to be inconceivable did we not bear in mind 
that we are dealing with a book in which there appears a brain 
without convolutions in a body without blood vessels. 
a = to be congratulated on his intentions as expressed in his 
preface but the subordination of the functional to the structural, the 


unhappy choice of material for emphasis, the dogmatic form, and the 
errors and omissions, would seem to warrant the opinion that the 
coor ee failed to accomplish its task and serve to question gravely 
its value. 

Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. S. T. Orton. 
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Das Denken und die Phantasie; psychologische Untersuchungen nebst 
Exkursen zur Psychopathologie, Aesthetik und Erkenntnistheorie. 
Von RicHArD MULLER-FreienFets. Leipzig, Barth, 1916. 341 p. 

This is a notable work, which seeks to show that thought and 

fantasy are not reproductive but reactive phenomena. Starting with 
the idea of Vorstellung, the author urges that not Anschaulichkeit but 
a subjective consciousness of direction, which is best described as 
Einstellung, is the essential thing, and that this cannot be referred 
back to sensations. So perception can be understood not as made of 
reproduced factors but as essentially made of affective motor “ Stellung- 
nahmen;” also, judgment and idea, instead of being regarded as 
concepts or their transformations or compositions, must be considered 
as centers of action, that is, as activities or Stellungnahmen. On the 
basis of these fundamental ideas, the author seeks to develop new 
points of view for the higher thought processes. The old laws of 
association are more or less illuminated by this view, but the teleo- 
logical motive in thought and fantasy comes into the foreground, so 
that the thinker is an artistic creator. Thus the teleological elements 
in thought are dominant. This opens a perspective into psycho- 
pathology, aesthetics, and a theory of knowledge. It affects, of 
course, the relation of the psyche to the outer world, and the rela- 
tions of psychic phenomena to each other, especially to sensations 
and their central elements. Since these elements are not sensations 
or their transformations but attitudes in reaction to these elements 
we have established a new point of view. 


The mental life of monkeys and apes: a study of ideational behavior. 
By Rosert M. Yerkes. (Behavior Mon phs, Vol. 3, No. 1, 
1916.) Cambridge, Henry Holt & Co., 1916. 145 p. 

This is not only the latest but by far the most important study 
that has yet been made in its field. Professor Yerkes t a year 
in Southern California under the most favorable conditions, and 
probably succeeded in getting nearer to the soul of these creatures 
than anyone else has ever done. It is impossible to do justice to thi 
work without more space than is at our disposal. 

The photoplay; a psychological study. By Huco Minsterserc. New 
York, Appleton & Co., 1916. 233 p. 

This is another popular book by this fecund, popular author, a list 
of whose publications almost fills a page.- Here he dips, with the 
assumed authority of a psychologist, into the moving picture, dis- 
cussing depth of movement, attention, memory and imagination, emo- 
tions, but in a kind of perfunctory and remote way. The second 
part is entitled “ The Esthetics of the Photoplay,” and here he brin; 
forward well known ideas on the purpose of art, the means of 
various arts, the demands and the function of the photoplay. To 
the thought of the present reviewer this book is somewhat too 
journalistic. 
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The psychology of the common branches. By Frank Nucent Free- 
MAN. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (c. 1916). 275 p. 

This work attempts to apply the knowledge which we have recently 
accumulated in psychology to the concrete problem of instruction in 
the elementary school. analysis of the learning processes, which 
began with Huey’s psychology of reading, was somewhat of an epoch. 
The present book discusses handwriting, drawing, reading, music, 
spelling, history, geography, mathematics, and natural sciences, from 

is point of view. | 


The greater tragedy, and other things. By BenyJAMIN ApTHorP GOULD. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. 189 p. 

The author believes that the year 1916 is the most important year 
in the history of the United States, because it now achieves its 
majority: The choice the war puts up to us is service or sloth. Shall 
we be workers or drones? The twenty-one papers printed in this 
book are ~ * reading. Some of the best are entitled “The 
Lusitania,” “The War Against War,” “Sir Edward Grey,” “ Our 
National Conscience,” “Canadian Friendship,” “ Isolation.” 


Nervous children; prevention and (management. By Bevertey R. 
Tucker. Boston, Richard G. Badger (c. 1916). 147 p. 

This book is a collection of papers, most of which had been pub- 
lished elsewhere. The chapters are on the child’s nervous system, . 
heredity and environment, nervous and mental development and per- 
sonality, habit, eugenics and magic: egy cause and prevention of 
nervousness, training of nervous children, defective and feebleminded 
children, puberty and adolescence. j 


Manual vital function testing methods and_their 
By Witrrep M. Barton. Boston, Richard G. Badger (c. 1916). 
255 P. 

The writer tells us that the information this book contains is scat- 
tered and much of it has never been brought together before. He 
wants to test the vital functions, such as liver, kidneys, heart, pancreas, 
ductless glands. For the heart, for instance, he describes eight dif- 
ferent tests, their value and limitations, and the technical methods 
of computing the applications of each test. ‘ 


Fatigue study; the elimination of humanity's greatest unnecessary 
waste. By Franxk B. and M. GitsretH. New 
York, Sturgis & Walton, 1916. 159 p. 

“In the final analysis, that organization is best that has the best 
ality of workers.” The important chapters here are, “A Fatigue 
urvey,” “Home Reading Box Movement,” “Preliminary Fatigue 

Elimination,” “Fatigue Museum,” “ Fatigue Measurement,” “ Making 

Adjustments,” “The Future.” 


Making Life a masterpiece. By Ortson Swett Marpen. New York, 
T. Y. Crowell Co. (c. 1916). 329 p. 

These are wholesome and stimulating talks about practical dream- 
ers, where your opportunity is, the triumph of common virtues, 
Fe omg vigor, curing the curse of indecision, unlocking your possi- 

ilities, bettering our best, the will to succeed, etc. 
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Provision for the study of monkeys and apes By Rosert M. YERKES. 
(Reprinted from Science, N. S., Vol. XLIII, No. 1103, p. 231- 
234, Feb. 18, 1916.) 


Qualitative differences between levels of intelligence in feeble-minded 
children. By Louise Extison OrpAHL and GeorGE ORDAHL. 
Monograph Supplement, Journal of Psycho-Asthenics, Vol. 1, 
_No. 2, June, 1915. 50 p. 


Review of Meumann on tests of endowment. By Lewis M. TERMAN. 
(Reprinted from Journal of Psycho-Asthenics, Vol. XIX, No. 
2, December, 1914.) p. 75-199. 


The Johns Hopkins Hospital reports. 
Johns Hopkins press, 1916. v. p. . 


Report of the neurological os adage of the Cincinnati Hospital 
from the date of its establishment, 1894, to 1914, inclusive, a period 
of twenty-one years. By Rosert INGRAM. ‘(Reprinted from The 
Lancet-Clinic, November 20, 1915.) 10 p. 


Baltimore, 


Volume XVII. 


The psychology and physiology of mirror-writing. By Justin K. 
of California Publications in Psychology, 
Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 199-265, May 8, 1916.) Berkeley, University of 


California Press. 


D’un intéressant phénoméne d’automatisme qu’on remarque apres les 
efforts musculaires chez les sujets sains. Par ALBERT SALMON. 
(Reprinted from La Revue Neurologique, No. 1, Jan., 1916.) 8 p. 


Select discussions of race problems; a collection of papers of especial 

use in the study of Negro American problems. ited by a. A. 
Bigham. (Atlanta University Publications, No. 20.) Atlanta, 
Atlanta University Press, 1916. 108 p. 


Discourses on the sober life (Discorsi della vita sobria). Being the 
rsonal narrative of Luigi Cornaro (1467-1566, A. D.). New 
ork, T. Y. Crowell Co., n. d. p. 


Nothing succeeds like success. By Curistian D. Larson. New 
York, T. Y. Crowell Co. (c. 1916). 8 p. 


The healing power of suggestion. By Cuartes R. Brown. New York, 
T. Y. Crowell Co. (c. 1910). 37 p. : 


The Institution Quarterly. March 31, 1916. Vol. 7, no. I. 340 p. 
L’emozione; studio di psicologia generale. By SALMON. 
Reprinted from. Quaderni di Psichiatria, Vol. 2, No. 9-10.) 
ova, G. B. Marsano, 1915. 26 p. . 
Sogni indotti; studio sperimentale sulP influenza degli stimoli acustict 
sul sogno. By Giovanni StepANow. (Reprinted from Psiche, 
Anno IV, N. 3 € 4, 19015.) 59 p. 


Pseudo-tumore cerebrale. By Renato Resizzi. Castiglione delle 
Stiviere, Tipografia G. Bignotti & Figli, 1916. 341 p. 
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